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‘“‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 


— 
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“Ch Independent, 


TORCELLO. 


BY H. H. 





Snort sail from Venice sad Torcello lies, 

Deserted island, low and still and green, 

Before fair Venice was a bride and queen 

Torcello’s court was held in fairer guise 

Than Doges knew. To-day death-vapors rise 

From fields where once her palaces were seen, 

And in her silent towers that crumbling lean 

Unterrified the brooding swallow flies. 

Oh! once-loved friend, who dost in vain 
implore 

My presence, thou art like Torcello’s land. 

Thy wasted life to me seems life no more. 

With all its beauty death goes hand in hand, 

I shrink from thee, as on its blighted strand 

Torcello’s ghosts might turn and fly the shore. 





MEMORIAL WINDOWS. — THE 
DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D. D. 








‘“WHERESOEVER this Gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world there shall 
also this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her.” What a win- 
dow of light and love is here! What 
storied colors in it, of the richness. of 
Heaven itself; a transparency through 
which you look right into the depths of 
omniscience in the loving heart of Christ! 

But why was this thing that this woman 
had done so precious? Because it was the 
pure offering of a loving heart, not a 
thought of self or show mingled with it. 
And because it was the’ act of a lowly, 
obscure person, in highest sympathy with 
God, the Infinite One, the Creator and Re- 
deemer in the work of suffering for others. 
But every pure spirit and act is equally 
precious and in its perfection equally rare. 
Things done for Christ, without conscious- 
ness of self, or of the notice of others, or 
of rewards, present or to come; the spon- 
taneous growth of grace, taking the whole 
of the energy and life of self into its own 
being, grace penetrating, permeating, gov- 
erning everything—such things are always 
precious. - 

The record of a life lived under such in- 
fluences, with such purity from self-conceit, 
self-regard, and even self-consciousness, is 
precious and wonderful. Pilgrimages are 
made to such shrines. The selfish world 
bows down to such exhibitions of disinter- 
estedness. And it is the great salvation of 
one’s character to go out thus into Christ— 
to lose sight of self, and anchorage and 
measurement of self, in him. This is what 
makes a man the saviour of others. 

The simplest, rudest record of a life hid 
with Christ in God is powerful for good 
and may light many a soul in the way to 
glory; may possibly set some in that way 
who would never otherwise have entered 
upon it. The pilgrimages that are made to 
the localities of such a life, to the home, 
though ever so lowly, which was illumina- 
ted and sanctified by such piety, are proofs 
what links, what stations between us and 
Heaven are constituted by such memorials 
and how precious they are to all mankind. 
Those that cannot find the heart to imitate 
Christ themselves are grateful to others who 
have donesit, and track their steps ‘with 
wishes in admiring faith and love. 

The Cottage of the Dairyman’s Daughter, 
in the Isle of Wight, is the shrine of such a 
vilgrimage, such an illustration of thé 
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sweet memorial foretold by Christ. There 
shall that which this woman hath done be 
told for a memorial of her. That life 
which she has lived in Christ shall be told 
for the glory of her Saviour. 


It is but a plain cottage, a miniature 
home—a low, brown-thatched hamlet, 
whose walks are quite covered, as so many 
sweet cottages in that sweet island are, 
with climbing and blossoming vines and 
flowers. A neatly-dressed young woman 
invites youto enter. She is the neice of 
the Dairyman’s Daughter. Sheshows you 
the old family Bible; she shows you the 
book of visitors’ names. And here is a 
surprise for us, says the stranger. Wehad 
counted upon finding afew such names as 
that of Lord Shaftesbury, and perhaps of a 
lord bishop or two; but that we should 
find how princes of the imperial house of 
Russia and of Prussia had made their way 
thither amazed us. Strange, indeed! Here 
lived a poor woman, in a poor cottage, with 
scarce any education (her namein her own 
hand upon the first Bible-page is indiffer- 
ently written), with no beauty, with nothing 
about her to. be envied but her hope in 
Christ. And yet the story of that hope 
and its reason and its strength, not elo- 
quently, but simply told, has drawn hun- 
dreds of every rank and degree to look at 
the familier things of her life, to turn the 
leaves of her Bible, to see where she sat, 
where she sickened, where she died. 

Oh! precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of his saints. Precious to him is 
their life. And precious in the estimation 
of our fallen humanity is every such in- 
stance and proof of incarnate Deity still 
making it his abode and quickening and 
transfiguring it by his Spirit. 

What is the charm, what is the wonder 
that attracts visitants thither as to some 
great spectacle—some mountain, some cat- 
aract, some grand temple? Was Leigh’ 
Richmond a great poet, like Tennyson or 
Coleridge, shedding the glow of an immor- 
tal interest from his own genius upon the 
scenery or the character? Nay, he was 
but an industrious, earnest recorder, and a 
witness from the heart of the traits of a 
Christian character and the light and glory 
of a Christian hope as he saw them shining 
in this dark lantern of a poor man’s cottage. 
But the bare tradition of such a hope there, 
changing ignorance and poverty into con- 
tentment, gratitude, happiness, and glory— 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory—has in- 
vested that cottegg with a sacred interest 
that will remain as long as the walls are 
standing, and will perhaps be connected 
with the spot as long as the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 

But the question is naturally asked by 
the traveler: Does it not speak poorly 
for the prevalence of a real, invigorating 
Christian hope; does it not argue the rare- 
ness of such a possession, such a phenom- 
enon, when a single well-authenticated in- 
stance im one far away from the temptations 
of the world becomes the world’s wonder? 
But then, again, these recorded names, 
with titles, with far-away places of nativity 
—are they not so many acknowledgments, 
beliefs, testimonials of the infinite worth, 
the divine reality, the necessity of that 
simple faith in Christ which can regenerate 
and save the soul? ; 

There are names in that catalogue of 
those who have worn crowns. But in the 
light of the faith and hope that illumined 
the humble abode of the Dairyman’s 


Daughter and closed the example of her 
life with the glory and blessedness of a 
peaceful death a crown is of no more im- 
portance than the straw that thatched the 
roof of the cottage. 





A FAMILIAR LETTER TO HOUSE- 
BREAKERS. 





BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


GENTLEMEN :—Your daring eccentricities 
have often moved me to address you; but 
your recent gambols on my own premises 
compel immediate attention to the subject. 
The last time some of your fraternity un- 
expectedly called at my residence several 
incidents occurred which were not at all to 
your credit as honest and true men. Some 
of them, as the painters say, were entirely 
‘out of drawing.” Pardon me if I remind 
you in this public manner of the well-ven- 
tilated, proverbial reference to that fine 
sense of honor which is said to exist even 
among individuals of your exceptional 
calling. In ‘‘ breaking and entering,” as the 
law succinctly denominates one of the cus- 
toms of your craft, you did not, on the oc- 
casion referred to (again I crave forgive- 
ness for the candid strain of my complaint), 
so carefully abstain from injuring my un- 
fortunate possessions as you might have 
done. It has never been the habit of the 
confiding household to which I belong to 
lock either its doors or its drawers, but to 
save all unnecessary trouble by leaving 
everything we own most easy of access and 
quite free to the handling of your brother- 
hood, should any members of it chance to 
drop in upon us; and yet, notwithstanding 
our forethought in your behalf, our studied 
solicitude for your comfort and conven- 
ience, you abstracted all the keys thus left 
to your mercy and utterly disregarded our 
natural claims in the matter. Note for one 
moment, gentlemen, what trouble you have 
caused us by this oversight of propriety. 
Every instrument you have thus purloined 
and appropriated to other entrances must 
be replaced by us; and, as the locks on most 
of the doors thus defrauded are patent ones 
and not easily fitted by an ordinary lock- 
smith, experts ata distance must be sent 
forand brought, with considerable expense, 
into these gaping and unprotected apart- 
ments. Again, it is not exactly according 
to the Commandments for an unknown 
number of persons to come by night into a 
dwelling-house of which they do not “‘ hold 
the title-deed,” wearing boots that leave in- 
delible nail-marks on the tops of other 
people’s pianos and that soil unworn car- 
pets aod stairs with a compound of tar 
and mud, whose consistence it is beyond 
the efforts of time and chemistry to re- 
move. Spilling oil or other disagreeable 
fluid by the quart, or even by the pint, on 
couches and table-covers and leaving it 
supernatent where fine proof engravings 
have been laid is nota high-toned act, gen- 
tlemen, and ought not to be sanctioned by 
your guild. I am sorry to notice, also, a 
morbid tendency in your profession, of 
late, to mutilate paintings hanging on the 
inoffensive walls; and the inhuman wish 
will not be kept down that some of ‘you 
could be compelled to change ‘places with 
them—for a few hours, at least. » There 
seems, too, a growing desire among you to 
molest the marble adornments, 

“ Whose white investments figure innocence” 
ina house. Consider for a mément, gen- 
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go down-stairs in the morning and find his 
own bust transmuted from a “‘ speaking 
likeness” into an object fit only for the 
ash-barrel! Think of his domestic part- 
ner’s feelings when she descends into the 
drawing-room, aft?! your midnight visit, 
and beholds the wreck you have left be- 
hind! Gentlemen, could you have been 
present on a certain morning of last week, 
you would have witnessed a scene of woe 
to flutter in unwonted manner the most 
dishonest heart, albeit you are, I believe, 
somewhat given to the melting mood. (The 
silver tea-set you conveyed away from us 
during your late sojourn was a wedding- 
gift, most chastely wrought. Where is it 
now and what rank furnace saw its molten 
pangs?) I will not here enumerate all 

“The parcels and partieulars of our grief’’; 

but what an incommunicative heap you left 
us of what was once the semblance of a 
living and immortal art! There lay our 
‘Young Augustus,” quite chapfallen; our 
‘“*Clytie,” headless in the flower of youth; 
our ‘“‘Dying Gladiator,” more than dead 


-and turned to clay; our skyey-pointing 
. “Mercury,” overthrown and void. Bend- 


ing over her vanished treasures (spoils of 
many and many a happy year), the tearful 
owner stood, a monument of sorrow para- 
lyzed by grief, among her broken idols. 
Really, gentlemen, it did seem a wholesale 
and superfluous destruction of beautiful 
things (could not one suffice’); but per- 
haps you are of Captain Swosser’s opin- 


ion, that ‘‘if you make pitch hot you can- 


not make it too hot.” (Pardon this levity, 
gentlemen, on a theme so serious; but pitch 
is always suggestive.) 

I did mot hear your ingress on that fatal 
night which brought us all our woe, for I 
am torpid as a watchman after twelve 
o’clock; but if I had encountered you on 
my premises during your call I should have 
made a special revolving plea for the safety 
of those particular household gods. Ex- 
cuse my bluntness, gentlemen; but your 
iconoclastic feats are unpraiseworthy and 
will not bear repetition. Such rites are un- 
holy in the extreme, and are only practiced 
by bunglers in your vocation. _Perform- 
ances like those are crude and cannot come 
to good. No true artist will ever stoop so 
low. 

I linger over our wrongs because they are 
so great. You have inflicted upon this fam- 
ily a household cruelty, and, to employ the 
-pomp of Shakesperedn phrase, have made us 


“ Feel the bruises of the day before, 
And suffer the condition of these times 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honors.” 


We are, indeed, wounded where we least 
expected blows; and we cannot, therefore, 
as some of our modern judges and juries 
do, regard you in the light of honest and 
civil citizens. I am aware that current 
sympathy, in and out of the courts, now 
runs in favor of protecting the criminal; 
but the amusements you pursue, though pos- 
sibly lucrative, are dangerous. Your pastime 
is open to suspicion, at least. There are in- 
dividuals here and there, even in this year 
of the Republic, who doubt if a thief ought 
to be habitually classed with honest men. 
“Flat burglary” has in some quarters be- 
come prejudicial to reputations. 

Not many years ago, in England—a 
country, I'am told, from which many of 
your stock have emigrated to this one—they 
instituted’ a kind of gymnastic exercise 
specially adapted for your permanent re- 
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called the saltatory position where sentence 
was executed in those days. A friend of 
mine attended several trials at the Old 
Bailey in 1827, and on one occasion saw 
three able-bodied and accomplished gentle- 
men of your persuasion condemned to death 


for forgery and house-breaking; and there | 
was no pardon following close ‘upon ithe | 


decision of that court.” They gave ow 
ter then to Worshipful Knights of the False 

Keys. There was no divergenee of opinion” 
touching the character of your Order in 

those days, gentlemen. 

Yours is not a liberal profession; conse- 
quently, your exceptional career is limited. 
A great artist in your line # now passing 
the remainder of his life (when not engaged 
in lapidarian dissections) mm the contempla- 
tion of a very small, unfurnished apart- 
ment, adorned with no wood-work and 
much rectangular iron. He possessed\rare 
social qualities and was friendly to the 
worst pursuits of man. Constabulary re- 
straint grew fluid at his touch. From his 
youth up he could pick a lock with the best 
of his tribe, and shop-lifting was his favor- 
ite faith. His special.#ift, perhaps, lay in 
crawling through apertures where an 1n- 
fant’s body would have been tightly wedged. 
The secret skill with which, he transferred 
the well-guarded property of others into his 
own keeping seemed a new-born power, 
coming into the world only at his particular 
advent. He. was the wonder of his time 
and the envy of hisclan. But pause now 
before his hermit cell and gaze upon his 
shaven head. Your own fair locks, gentle- 
men, may one day come to be picked like 
his. He once had curls abundant as your 
own. Think of your macassared crowns 
diminished to that ignoble condition! 
Under the circumstances, gentlemen, is it 
obtrusive in me to warn you and call your 
attention loudly to this example of capillary 
unattraction before you? You have had 
among you, no doubt, many a hair-breadth 
escape; but yonder dismantled dome of 
thought, once thatched with comely locks, 
preaches a lesson to you not to be lightly 
set aside. Your turn in the barber-shop of 
fate, when you, too, will be invited to take 
the inexorable chair, is sure to come. The 
avenging shears are waiting to crop you 
also. ‘‘Be wise to-day; ‘tis madness to 
defer,” cries Dr. Young, in his suggestive 
‘*Night Thoughts,” a book written for 
after-dark reflection—the very time when 
your unhallowed business begins. Think, 
gentlemen, how parti-colored trowsers 
would become such nimble legs as yours! 
Would iron bracelets ornament a pair of 
wrists in close proximity to taper fingers 
such as you exhibit—fingers educated, I am 
informed, by adepts in reducing size to espe- 
cial emergencies? Gentlemen, I will pursue 
no further a course of thought distasteful 
perhaps to sensitive spirits and unwelcome 
to houeehold artists like yourselves. I will 
venture the hope, however, that you will, in 
all future exploits on my own premises, do 
me the particular favor to abstain from 
wanton acts of cruelty to ‘‘lifeless and in- 
animate clay ” (to say nothing of marble)— 
acts 

“that make such waste in brief mortality.” 


In closing this epistle, let me remind your 
brotherhood of an observation written 
years ago by a brilliant and thoughtful 
French woman, when describing a certain 
notorious ‘and infamous character who 
figureda long time since in high Parisian 
circles: ‘‘There are two little incon- 
veniences,” said she, ‘‘ which make it dif- 
ficult for any one to undertake his funeral 
oration—viz., his life and his death !” This 
remark is equally valuable to those of us 
who move in a lower stratum of society than 
the archbishop whom Madame was depict- 
ing. Take care, gentlemen with fractured 
reputations, devourers of widows’ houses, 
and breakers and enterers generally, or your 
own dark records, like that of the great 
prelate’s, may deprive you also of those 
obsequies which he forfeited by the habit- 
ual sequestration of other people’s property 
and the application of it to his own un- 
briddled and selfish uses. 

Gentlemen, I have no reluctance now in 
bidding you farewell, and, in doing, so I 
sincerely wish it may ere long be said of all 
your tribe individually what Lucullus in the 
play observes of Timon: 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





© A PURE and perfect chrysolite” yester- 
‘day dawned upon the world—at least, upon 
the hot andweary world languishing within 
‘the ( 
hills. The air was cool and crisp, with a 
touch of tonic in it that seemed to have 
been caught up from the salt sea-waves. 
And one could look up! Oh! how pitilessly 
long and burning had been the days since 
we looked up last and caught beyond the 
consuming blaze a glimpse of azure! Now 
the blue deeps were magnificently strewn 
with large, light, luminous clouds, drifting 
on free and cool, like barks far out at sea. 
And what space in which to see them blown! 
Approaching the Capitol, you gaze from 
horizon to horizon. And the stately ships 
on the upper sea sail on and on; and yon- 
der—far out on the rim of heaven, bour- 
geoned with gold and embosomed in blue— 
you see float the cloud-land islands of the 
blest. We must “rave” just a little when a 
day so delightful comes to revivify us back 
to life. You see, we have been almost 
dead—as nearly killed as we could be and 
live at all. And now to have the weather 
just as much as say ‘‘I am sorry I so nearly 
quenched you and blotted you out. Look 
on me, cool as sapphire, clear as emerald, 
health-giving as the pines, and live.” And 
wedo. We quaff the precarious draught of 
delicious air with all our might, well aware 
that a simoom from down the river may 
blow it hopelessly from us at any moment. 
I can’t tell you all that yesterday did. It 
saved the dying, it soothed the living, and 
it revealed the not uninteresting fact that 
several people yet remained in Washington 
who had been long invisible. Whether it 
was Matthew Carpenter or the inspiring 
day that filled the Senate galleries yesterday 
{ cannot say; but, for the first time in 
months, they were full. It was well known 
in advance that Mr. Carpenter would make 
his final appeal in defense of Belknap. 
After his manner, he was always fluent, in 
moments rising to high eloquence. He 
stood beside the desk of his old seat near the 
door, in the central aisle, facing the President 
of the Senate and with the entire Senate 
turned toward him. He had been reported 
“‘sick” for two or three days, and this tran- 
sient retirement had left a most favorable 
impress upon his appearance—had subdued 
and refined him somewhat in aspect. He 
was neatly and becomingly attired in black, 
with a white tie. The long, wild locks 
which he usually tosses about were shorn 
and cleft of their distraught appearance. 
His face was pale, his voice silvery and 
serene as ever. I have heard Mr. Carpenter 
many times, but never to the advantage 
with which he spoke yesterday. As a mat- 
ter of course, his very looks and manner, 
as well as his words, reacted in favor of 
his client. Judge Black had spoken the 
day before, and no one in the galleries had 
been able to hear him. To-day the galleries 
were full of listening women and men, and 
few words were lost to them. It-is a pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Carpenter’s voice that it is as 
penetrating and pervasive as it is clear and 
sweet. He seldom raises it to a high pitch; 
but, like the bugle of the ‘‘ Princess,” it is 
forever ‘‘ thin and clear, and thinner, clear- 
er, further going.” It was his purpose in 
advance to make out the utter innocence of 
his client. He argued that a guilty intent 
on the part of Marsh, without a like guilty 
intent on the part of Belknap, was not suf- 
ficient to warrant conviction. Senators 
must believe that Belknap took the money 
with the intent to have his official action 
influenced thereby before they could con- 
vict him. He used many eloquent periods 
to make the Senate believe that in reality 
the Secretary of War received from Marsh 
the sum of oVer twenty thousand dollars 
without knowing what he received it for; 
or, if he for a moment thought, it was with 
a dim suspicion that it was a present from 
Marsh to his wife, out of gratitude for the 
post-tradership her sister had secured to 
him—also out of gratitude. What a 
grateful set they were, to be sure! Then 
Carpenter called aloud to the Senate, as a 
jury of Christian gentlemen, to ‘‘ exercise 
that highest of Christian graces, .charity,” 
in pronouncing judgment upon this Chris- 





* Every one has his fault, and Honesty is his.” 


tian, grace of gratitude, Under such re- 


le of these Maryland and Virginia | 
‘had. taken the blame of 


ligious appeals the very atmosphere seemed 
to grow pure with piety. _How any one 
would dare to be less than grateful, chari- 
table, and blooming all over with Christian 
virtue it was hard to see. But before he 


| left the personal domain of the subject his 


argument grew to be most ingenious. He 
told with what “chivalry” Gen. Belknap 
this whole 
transaction upon himself. ‘‘ His shotilders 
were broad.” ‘‘He was a Man; therefore, 
strong and ready to bear the whole bur- 
den.” Yes, he is a ‘‘man”’; therefore, man- 
like, with the blood of his father Adam 
rampant in his veins. Before he was 
through the entire responsibility was tum- 
bled over on the woman. The old, ever- 
delicious story—‘‘The woman thou gavest 
me,” it was she, she who took the apple of 
the post-trader, ruddy and ready, and gave 
ittome. To be sure, I was nothing loth. 
I took it, 1 tasted it, I liked it, I kept it; 
but it was the woman. Mr. Carpenter 
made a distinct argument to prove that in 
this case it was the woman and only the 
woman. There is no shadow of doubt that 
it was the woman; but there isa very large 
doubt that it was not also the man. Mr. 
Carpenter reminded the ladies present of 
what some of them probably were not 
aware—that ‘‘the day was long past when 
a wife could not have ten cents without 
asking her lord for it.” It was enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end to hear him 
depict the time when the husband owned 
the wife, when he could beat her, enslave 
her, kill her, as he did his slave. 
““That day has gone forever,” said the 
sweet-voiced orator, ‘‘now. It is beyond 
the province of a gentleman to inquire 
into his wife’s little money affairs !’ What 
enlightenment of a cheering character this 
must have been to many a lady in the gal- 
lery. ‘‘She can buy and sell and do as she 
chooses; and, while this is of great advan- 
tage to her, it sometimes isa disadvantage 
to us,” cried the orator. Whereupon he 
went deliberately to work to prove, ‘“‘ upon 
his own responsibility,” he said, that Mrs. 
Belknap attended to her own “business,” 
made her money bargains, managed herown 
separate fortune entirely independently 
of her husband. He asserted that her sis- 
ter’s and her own arrangement with Caleb 
P. Marsh was made entirely upon their own 
responsibility and without the knowledge 
of the Secretary. This was probably true 
in the beginning. The two Mrs. Belknaps, 
without doubt, began the bargain with 
Marsh. But until it is proved that the Sec- 
retary did not give him the post-tradership, 
and did not receive from him the twenty 
thousand dollars tribute on that tradership, 
the assertion that General Belknap was 
in such a state of primeval innocence 
all goes for naught. We know he did 
know all about it, and took the money for 
it, though Mrs. Belknap very probably 
spent it. ‘‘ Would this man wooing in the 
romanee of life” (his third ~ wife), cried 
Carpenter, ‘‘ talk to her of money matters?” 
Perish the thought! though he did hire a 
French cook and fill his house with “‘ smug: 
gled” furniture, amid all the ardors of 
courtship. General Belknap is innately a 
manly man in his relations to women, and 
his face blazed scarlet as he heard Car- 
penter descant upon the most sacred ex- 
periences of his personal life, and he nerv- 
ously rubbed his hands and looked down 
as he heard his absent wife, in a court of 
impeachment before the Senate of the 
United States, publicly by name arraigned 
as the sole responsible factor in the ‘‘ high 
misdemeanor” for which he was being 
tried, to be made forever ineligible to an 
office of public trust. 

‘*T will give this moral injunction to the 
ladies in the gallery,” said the orator, sol- 
emuly looking up: ‘‘ Sweethearts and wives, 
never keep a secret from your lovers and 
husbands!”, Of the ‘‘secrets” dear to the 
masculine heart which ‘‘lovers and hus- 
bands” securely tie in their innermost bud- 
gets and guard with a free-masonry never 
off its guard forever from the knowledge 
of ‘sweethearts and wives,” of which 
the orator «himself, doubtless, carries a 
sufficient quantity, he was wisely silent. 
Beside his father sat his only son, Hugh 
Belknap, astudent of Princeton College, a 
delicate, fair-haired, sad-faced youth of 
seventeen. He and his only brother, Wil- 
liam, who died two years ago, of consump- 
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tion, were tenderly and piously reared by 
their father’s sister, and I do not believe 
were ever contaminated. by ‘*the ‘world, 
the flesh, or the devil.” A spirit more un. 
sullied, «a nature more consecrated than 
that of the elder brother, who at the age 
of nineteen closed his eyes forever on what 
seemed to be pride of life and the glory of 
human fortune one seldom sees. And it is 
touching, the wistful gaze which this 
younger boy now turns upon his father’s 
face, in the ever-watchful devotion with 
which he sits beside him and in the joyful 
eagerness with which he drinks in every 
word of his defense. 

Close attention was given by the Senate 
to Mr. Carpenter’s speech yesterday, and 
many visitors came in from the House of 
Representatives. Conspicuous among these 
was General Banks, who is always con- 
spicuous if he is visible at all. Ihave seen 
no face in the House which it has given me 
more pleasure to look upon this session than 
that of General Banks. Not that it is a per- 
sonal matter in any sense, for individually 
General Banks is nothing to me andI am 
equally acipher to him. But from those im- 
personal hights of human nature from 
whence we delight to gaze on our compatri- 
ots afar I am as delighted to find one who 
will ‘‘bear inspection” as my next-door 
neighbor is to discover a flawinme. There 
was a time when General Banks, on the 
floor of the House, did not appear as he 
does now. For years after he came out of 
the war he looked as if the body had at- 
tacked the spirit and in more than one way 
had mastered it. Those tokens of inward 
and outward strife have passed. On his 
locks have fallen the early snow, and the 
face that gazes forth from under this drifted 
crest looks resolute and strong, calm and 
self-possessed. One has only to look on 
him, I think, to see why the people of his 
district love him and send him back year 
after year by acclaim. In age he is to 
fulfill the promise of his illustrious youth, 
and his power will lie in moral supremacy, 
the highest and the finest force that can 
come to the man who has fought and van- 
quished demons, It is too late to go over 
the Senate so fardown my column; but I 
will begin with a gentleman I have never 
mentioned, although he has been in the 
Senate for two years, the elegant anti- 
monopolist, Newton Booth, of Sacramento, 
California. I select him because, next to 
Mr. Conkling, he is the most of a picture of 
all the men I see below; and it is a picture 
you want, isn’t it? As1 have sometimes 
“touched up” Mr. Conkling, always to his 
great ire, no matter how much I praise him, 
I now, with due ‘‘ fear and trembling” ap- 
proach the chestnut curls of the senator from 
California, with a sort of composing assur- 
ance that he will not think it worth while to 
be vexed or to glower upon me, if I should 
ever, against my will, encounter him. But 
it is useless to talk. No man shall display 
within sight of the gallery every day such 
exquisite silken ‘‘hosen” as does Senator 
Booth without my doing them ample jus- 
tice. The world shall know what lovely 
stockings he wears. No senator shall sit 
in the middle aisle, with one foot aloft, dis- 
playing a faultless ankle, faultlessly attired 
in hose with cerulean stripes, and I not say 
that there is such a senator, if but one. 
One can’t take up a newspaper without 
reading the description of some woman’s 
dress. No matter what a woman does, we 
always hear how she is dressed, how she 
*‘looks.” It is high time to begin and do 
the same with the men, especially when we 
see a man whom we know never quite for- 
gets his appearance. Poor Charles Sumner 
never did. He was quite exquisite in his 
attire; and if in his seat in the Senate he 
caught any one looking at him he instantly 
rushed out and brushed his hair. Newton 
Booth will not do this, for he is perfectly 
certain that he has brushed it already 
beyond the chance of improving it by the 
new adjustment of a single hair. But in 
the way of dress he more than takes Mr. 
Sumner’s place: I should say that he isa 
man of innate refinement, who is instinct- 
ively refined in dress; and, if nobody 
saw him, would still dress well, to satisfy 
his own sensibilities. But perhaps the 
‘lady correspondents” have used him for 
a figure-head till he has become conscious 
of his clothes, by seeing himself constantly 
‘‘described.” At any rate, he is the only 
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man in the Senate who has impressed me 
as being on pose; and I forthwith seized 
him, sky-blue-and-white hosen and all. If 
I had only been Amarilla, it would have 
been touching to see yesterday ‘‘ that lovely 
gentleman” in faultless black, with im- 
maculate white waistcoat and golden chain, 
low pumps and remarkable stockings, dain- 
tily-curled hair, and elaborately long wrist- 
bands; his Byronic head resting on one 
delicate hand, while he held to his nose by 
the hour in the other a fragrant cigar. 
Having a hardened heart, I was able to bear 
this sight unmoved, in spite of an artistic 
gratification to which I was not a stran- 








the states from the Union. He went further, 





ger; but it would have been too much 
for Amarilla. I was only moved to 
say: ‘‘ You shall go into Tie INDEPEND- 
ENT to-morrow, and the world = shall 
know how dainty is the senator from 
California. ‘‘ This man kept a grocery !” 
Tell me no such disenchanting falsehood as 
that, Dominicus. There is a senator over 
yonder who kept a grocery, and he looks 
like it; but never tell me that this son of 
the graces ever weighed sugar or measured 
molasses. But it is just as hard to believe 
that he is fifty years old and was born in 
Indiana. Ihave just found that out in the 
Congressional Directory, in which, I sup- 
pose, Ben Perley Poore is careful not to lie. 
But, if Newton Booth were very vain, he 
might do as General Logan does and guard 
the secret of his age from Ben Perley and 
keep it forever out of the Congressional 
Directory. As for Indiana, it has sent so 
many hatchet-faced men into Congress, one 
comes to regard them as indigenous to the 
soil, and wonder in what garden of roses 
this man of curves grew up. From the 
gallery Mr. Booth does not look forty years 
of age; and, though he is ‘‘a picture,” he is 
one of the best-dressed and most refined- 
looking of all the senators. He has close- 
curling chestnut hair, and in his cast of 
features and expression of countenance 
looks like Bayard Taylor before that gentle- 
man took to drinking lager. 





THE STOCKADE AND CEMETERY 
AT FLORENCE. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





Nor the European Florence and its fam- 
ous cemetery, with its more famous graves 
of Barrett, Browning, and Theodore Parker; 
but one much nearer to every American 
heart, where her brothers laid down their 
lives for her liberty and unity. I have just 
visited these consecrated places—the most 
consecrated, save that of Andersonville, of 
any in our land, and on the very railroad 
from Wilmington to Florence, where these 
poor boys rode to their death, if, indeed, 
they had ever the privilege of riding thither. 
I cannot more fittingly while away the 
tedium of travel than by revisiting with 
inner eye and innermost feeling that sad 
and sacred spot. 

The national cemeteries are not appreci- 
ated at their full value, hardly at any value, 
by the too-confiding patriots of the North. 
What if the soldiers on their way now and 
near the city of Charleston, from Boston 
and New York, to assist at a centennial 
celebration, should take a trip to Florence 
and visit the cemetery and stockade where 
their brothers suffered and sleep whose 
daring alone made their visit possible? All 
high-toned Charleston would be unspeak- 
ably enraged at their discourtesy. Do you 
doubt it? I write this with a paper for my 
table, the Charleston News and Courier of 
this morning, which contains the sermon 
preached at St. Luke’s church, yesterday 
morning (June 25th), to an immense house, 
by Rev. W. H. Campbell, chaplain of 
the Palmetto Guard, in which he is thus 
reported : 

‘‘The preacher then went into a short 
narrative of the growth and increase of the 
nation, its prosperity and itsform of gov- 
ernment; and in this latter connection dwelt 
at length upon the political aspect of the 
country before and since the late civil war. 
He agreed, with Calhoun, that the Union 
was a federal compact, the Constitution of 
which guaranteed to each state separate and 
distinct sovereignty; that the Constitution 
furthermore guaranteed by its very provis- 
ions the right of secession and the right of 
state government. He held that the North- 
ern people, in violation of the sanctity of 
their oaths, had broken and destroyed the 
compact which held the states together, 
and upon them was the whole sin, if there 
was any, in the secession of a portion of 


and argued that in the defeat of the South- 
ern people by overwhelming forces he saw 
no reason to accept a manifestation of God’s 
condemnation of the South. God was only 
working out his wise plans as he knew 
best; and, as he had used the heathens to 
destroy the Israelites, his chosen people, so 
he had used the North to punish the South 
for her sins. It was not that he considered 
the North less sinful; and, as time would 
show, their punishment would come with 
overwhelming, crushing force when God 
saw fit. 

“The preacher next alluded to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and in relation to this he 
held that nowhere in the Old or New Testa- 
ment was its right questioned or denied. 
It was a condition of affairs which, from 
the nature of the country, was most ben- 
eficial to both master and slave; and, if the 
Northern people objected to its doctrines, 
their remedy was not to violate the Consti- 
tution, but to withdraw from the Union.” 


Naturally, after such theories of politics 
and humanity, he said: ‘‘ The principles and 
institutions on which our government was 
founded are lost to us”; ‘‘ our state is plun- 
dered, depressed, and degraded”; ‘“‘all 
traces of our murderetl sons are not yet 
dried”’; ‘‘ we are under the worst govern- 
ment in the civilized yrorld.” That does 
not refer to the state alone, which under 
Gov. Chamberlain is better administered 
than under all her ante-bellum rulers, as_ it 
was, in respect to human and civil rights, 
under all his late and loyal predecessors. It 
referred to the National Government, also, 
as every hearer knew. 

Does such preaching to approving multi- 
tudes have the right fraternal ring in it? 
Does that accept the issues of union and 
liberty for which these scores of thousands 
sleep in our national cemeteries? Would 
these welcoming soldiers approve the visit 
of the Boston Tigers to the fort where Shaw 
fell and where they buried him ‘‘ among his 


only increase the desolation, brings us to 
the gates of the cemetery. We had crossed, 
in approaching it, the first of the fields of 
death. It was the first open space into 
which our “boys” were marched from 
that same depot, through this same broil- 
ing sun and sand. You see the holes 
scooped out of the sandy gravel with their 
canteens. Some of them were excavated to 
find a drop of water for their parched 
tongues. Others were hollowed out to 
make a kind of cave, into which they might 
crowd for nightly retreat from chilling 
dews and more deadly storms and cold. 

This torture was too horrible for their 
keepers, and so they softened it a little. 
We rode out to the softened expression of 
it—the stockade. A bank cast up from a 
ditch now lies about four feet above the 
field. It was originally eight feet... This 
dyke enclosed twenty-four acres. Near the 
center of this enclosure is a swamp of 
some four or five acres, filled with bushes 
and trees, through which creeps a black 
and muddy brook. The most of the field 
is a dozen feet or so above this swamp and 
is comparatively level. On its further side 
the land rises yet higher, and slopes quite 
steeply down to the swamp. 

It was on the hither or level portion that 
the prisoners were placed. Only one or 
two pine trees are on this broad, blistering 
field. It is open to the hottest blaze of the 
sun. AsI walked over it, with protecting 
umbrella, I thought of the poor boys, who 
had no umbrellas, no hats, no coats, no 
shirts, no shoes, no stockings, and in not a 
few instances no rag to their bodies, walking 
naked in that furnace of fire. The com- 
mandant of the cemetery, himself an officer 
to-day of the army, assured me that this 
was the fact. I walked down the slope 








own Niggers”? Let them try it and see 
how quick their welcome fades. The cour- 
teous compliments they now exchange 
would instantly and utterly cease. Iasked 
a state official, to-day, if the state govern- 
ment, as such, were invited to attend this 
celebration. The idea was so preposterous 
that he disdained almost to answer. The 
officers of the state, in a state that pre-em- 
inently declares for state sovereignty, who 
have ruled it by their party for over ten 
years, who are to a man: devoted to union 
and liberty, and who all are as perfect gen- 
tlemen as these celebrants, on a centennial 
celebration in their own chief city, are as 
thoroughly scorned and slighted as would 
have been these same Boston and New 
York visitors fifteen years ago. The gov- 
ernor invited and the rest left out makes 
the reflection the more severe. There is no 
reconstruction of heart or purpose in 
these men. ‘‘ They are all secessionists, 
to-day,” said one, who was _ himself 
born a slaveholder and lost hundreds of 
slaves by the war; but instantly and con- 
stantly from the hour of its conclusion till 
now has beena foremost Unionist. I trust 
the Old Guard will have a more careful 
welcome now than at Washington’s Birth- 
day, when the orator indulged in such trea- 
sonable words as made every United States 
officer's ears and heart tingle. With these 
present facts—facts of yesterday’s pulpit 
and to-day’s press—staring us in the eyes, we 
cannot act more wisely than to revisit the 
spots most sacred in our land; where the 
heroes who ventured all for us were done 
to the death by cruel hearts nerving stren- 
uous wills. 

Florence is on the line of the Wilmington 
and Charleston road, the junction of that 
road with the Columbia, Augusta, and At- 
lanta line. It is, therefore, a railroad cen- 
ter of much importance. It is, after the 
style of centers that are made by railroads, 
a place without elegant homes, or beautiful 
streets, or especial loveliness. Its only at- 
tractive feature is its name, given to it by 
it#ounder in honor of his daughter, a lady 
who has not yet passed out of her maiden 
teens. It is, therefore, young, and was, so 
far as this South Country is concerned, with- 
out character or attraction. 

It is situated on a sandy plain. Clear- 
ings have been made for a mile or so, to 
give room for the coming town to grow. 
The pine woods stand thick along the edge 
of this clearing and in some places ap- 
proach quite near the town. 

4A ride of about a mile, through broiling 








sand and sun, among straggling pines, that 


into the edge of the swamp. The trees 
were cooling; and so must the soft, black 
mud have been to those poor feet. Black- 
| berries were hanging thick on a few bushes 
near the bit of a bridge that crossed the 
little brook. I ate of them, thinking that, 
perhaps, from these very bushes the poor 
fellows got a crumb of comfort in their 
berries and stayed a little the pangs of 
starvation. I took the water in the hollow 
of my hand and drank to their memory. 
A few could have been relieved by its 
scanty supply; but the thousands that were 
here imprisoned soon trod its six-inch depth 
and width into mire or exhausted it with 
their ceaseless and unspeakable thirst. 
More than this, the camp of the Confeder- 
ates was just above the bridge, and their 
sinks defiled this tiny stream. gq 

In that field seven to ten thousand men 
were confined. Along the stockade walked 
the watchmen—generally those who were 
too old or too young to go to the front, and, 
therefore, had never had their rage cooled 
by the courage of their foe. The line across 
which the huddled thousands might not go 
was drawn at some distance from the dyke. 
This line was changed frequently and 
pushed further inward. Information as 
to the change was not given to the pris- 
oners. They, therefore, walking where 
yesterday it was permitted to walk, found 
themselves suddenly shot. They had 
crossed the dead-line established for that 
day and had met their fate. 

In other cases, to beguile them from their 
timidity, which made them fear, at last, to 
move anywhere within reach of easy shot, 
plugs of tobacco or other desired dainties 
were tossed to them and made to fall this 
side the fatal and perfidious line. Suppos- 
ing a strange freak of generosity had gotten 
possession of their masters’ hearts, they 
rush for the gift, and are shot dead. One 
man, still living ([ do not choose to say 
where, but I could), boasted and I have no 
doubt among his fellows still boasts that 
he killed seven of the —— Yankees in that 
soldierly style, dropping them as they 
crossed the unknown and unknowable 
dead-line. It was to these poor patriots as 
uncertain a certaiuty as it is to all mortals, 
except that their line lay invisible across a 
visible space, Ours lies invisible across a 
visible time. And except, also, ours is 
the ordering of a loving God; theirs of the 
malicious Devil. 

But it was not necessary to have indulged 
in this easy sport, shooting helpless and 
naked men, as they stumbled, starving, 
burning with thirst and fever, across an air- 
drawn line. The regular work went on 
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easily enough and sure enough without this 
ornamental addition. The exposure, 
despite their canteen-dug wells and caves; 
the thirst and burning and famine and 
nakedness; the earth-beds and damp cover- 
lids of dews and rains; the refusal to dis- 
tribute the medicines which our Government 
sent, but which they never received—this did 
its speedy and mastering work. They fell 
like sheep beneath the knife of the slaugh- 
terer. Seventy were dragged out in one 
morning, the dead of a single night. One 
in a hundred of all on the field were pulled 
out in a half-dozen hours from among their 
half-dead brothers. Twenty-nine hundred 
and seventy-eight is the record of the keep- 
er of the cemetery, and he does not profess 
to know the whole number. ‘‘ They are all 
about here yet, uncollected,” he remarks. 
Two colored girls, poor as the poorest, pass 
through the opening of the stockade, as we 
enter, with their berry-pails, having filled 
them from its consecrated bushes. Their 
liberty and chastity are gifts of that sacred 
soil. Cows graze peacefully on the thin 
grass; corn at the further corner above 
the swamp, and probably cotton, is peace- 
fully growing; for asmall cottage has been 
built at the end inside the original enctos- 
ure. Everything is peaceful. A holy quiet 
breathes around. Soldier and sufferer are 
still. Shall not the memory, then, be quiet 
also? you may ask. Only the dead are 
still. The living are unrepentant, hostile, 
and in everything but overt act belligerent. 
In muchof that they are still belligerent— 
private war under the flag replacing public 
war against the flag. Come, then, from 
this sacred spot, and let us gaze on the one 
still more sacred where they sleep. 
nnn 


BY AND BY AND GONE BY. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 








THERE’s a beautiful country that gleams from 
the distance, 

Exceeding the country that Moses looked on 

When his sad, dying eyes, with pathetic per- 
sistence, 

From Pisgah’s high top sought the far hori- 
zon. ‘ 

Tis the land that is loved of the low-leaning 
lover ; 

*Tis the land that is loved of the lass he leans 
over ; 

For the snake never hides in the sweet-scented 
clover 

And clouds never darken the blue of the sky 

In the Sweet By and By! 


Yet, sweeter by far than this realm in the dis- 
tance 

Is the country of Sunset that lieth behind ; 

To which turn the sorrowful souls whose in- 
sistence 

In it all the beauty of perfectness find. 

Tis the land latest loved of the low-leaning 
lover; 

Tis the lone land that holds the one grave he 
leans over ; 

Where the roses are white, like the sweet 
breast they cover, 

And the sun never steps to his throne in mid- 
sky— 

Tis the Sweeter Gone By! 





LIBRARIES OF THE CENTURY. 


BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 








THE recent announcement of a projected 
conference of librarians to be held in Phil- 
adelphia, next October, has suggested the 
thought that possibly a brief sketch of the 
leading libraries of the United States of the 
past century might not prove altogether un- 
acceptable or inopportune. But, as we shall 
refer alike to those which have been 
founded during, as well as those which have 
existed beyond that period of our national 
history, our allusions to them must _neces- 
sarily be very brief. First, a few words by 
way of preamble.. One of the towns taken 
by the ancient Israelites, in the course of 
their wars for the conquest of Canaan, was 
called Kirjuth-sepher (literally, Book City), 
and, in the same connection, Kirjath-sannah 
(City of Letters), as Dr. Kitto renders it. 
From which it appears that, if the denizens 
of that city of remote antiquity had not their 
Bodleian or their British Museum Library, 
they must have possessed some considerable 
literary reputation thus to have conferred 
upon their town suclf an imposing and 
erudite designation. But, leaving the prob- 
lem for theological critics to solve, we pass 
over to those ‘‘libraries of clay,” as the 
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the Assyrian and Babylonians have been 
fully designated, and come to the first 
library of the olden time which may be 
properly so called of which we have any 
knowledge—that founded by the Egyp- 
tian king Osymandyas. The existence 
of this establishment, with its | inscrip- 
tion, Psyches iatreion (Storehouse of 
Medicine for the Mind), has.long been 
regarded as fabulous; but the researches 
of Champollion, Wilkinson, and others 
seem to have found for it, at. least, a 
basis of truth. This collection, which is 
said to have contained the sacred books of 
the Egyptians, was destroyed during the 
Persian invasion under Cambyses. The 
noblest of the libraries of antiquity was 
the far-famed Alexandrian, founded by 
Ptolemy Soter. More than once, however, 
it was plundered or partially injured by fire, 
until it was at last utterly destroyed by the 
Saracens, under the Caliph Omar, A. D. 
642. In this library was deposited the 
only authentic copy of the Council of 
Nice. It is said also to have con- 
tained the poems of Homer, written in 
letters of gold; and a magnificent man- 
uscript of the Gospels, bound in plates of 
gold and enriched with precious stones. 

Then there was the Library of Pergamus, 
the rival to that of Alexandria; which, in- 
deed, was itself removed to that city, hav- 
ing been sent by Mark Antony as a present 
to Cleopatra. At the time of its transfer it 

contained, according to Plutarch, about 
200,000 volumes. The first Athenian libra- 
ry is said to have been founded by Pisistra- 

tus; the earliest Roman by Lucullus and 

Pollio. It was Pisistratus who is supposed 

to have collected the scattered poems of 
Homer. Aristotle was the first who is 

known to have formed a private library. 

There were notable foundations of libraries 

in the middle ages. Some monastic col- 

lections, indeed, still remain boasting an 

existence even of a thousand years; that of 
St. Gall, in France, being an instance. In 
the hundred years between 1365 and 1465 
Charles VY. of France had already won re- 

nown as acollector of choice manuscripts. 
Within this period, also, the great libraries 
of Paris and Vienna, of Florence and the Vat- 
ican, were founded; the last named, with its 

precious literary relics and art treasures, re- 
maining still unrivaled the wide world over. 
Then there are those of Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Munich, and St. Petersburg; the _last- 
named for its numerical extent holding 
foremost rank with the great libraries of 
London and Paris, with their more than 
million volumes each. Prior to the discov- 
ery of the “art preservative of arts” the 
world was indebted, as we all know, to the 
scholarship and patient toil of the monks 
and scribes who copied and conserved the 
writings of the Greek and Roman authors. 
But with the advent of the printing-press 
came a new era for letters and libraries, 
while it imparted an impulse to literature 
and civilization the beneficent effects of 

which it is impossible to compute. As an 
illustration in point, it is sufficient to refer 
to the wonderful growth and multiplica- 
tion of libraries, public and private, not 
only throughout the states of Europe, but 
America, and even among our antipodes at 
Melbourne. As an offset, we might, per- 
haps, mention the great Peking library of 

some 800,000 volumes; or that of our 
Japanese neighbors, at Yedo, numbering, 
it is said, 150,000 volumes. 


But it is time to turn our glance from the 
Old World, with its time-honored and ma- 
jestic academic halls, to the cherished seats 
of learning in our own land, some of 
which, indeed, have acquired scarcely less 
world-wide renown. Some 250 years ago, 
in the days of Yeardley, the governor of 
Virginia, we find that instructions were 
sent over from the old country to the Lon- 
don Company “for the building and plant- 
ing of a College for the training up of the 
children of those Infidels in true religion, 
moral virtue, civilitie, and other godliness, 
in James Cittie.” It seems that in 1618 ten 
thousand acres were enclosed for that pur- 
pose, and that in the following year the 
first representative assembly ever held with- 
in the limits of the United States was then 
convened at Jamestown. But the most 
celebrated of our college and univers- 
ity libraries is that of Harvard, 
alike distinguished for its rare books and 
its comprehensive literary collections and 
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the illustrious names with which its scroll 
of fame is emblazoned. Its literary treas- 
ures have been contributed by many per- 
sonages, from the early days of its founder, 
Rev. John Harvard, in 1682, to those of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop 
Berkeley, Richard Baxter, and numerous 
others. Most of its contents, with the 
original buildings, were, however, destroyed 
by fire in 1764. But by the munificent 
donation of Christopher Gore of twenty 
thousand pounds, together with other en- 
dowments, this noble seat of learning was 
thenrebuilt. In 1772 John Hancock, whose 
name stands at the head of those appended 
to the ‘Declaration of Independence,” gave 
to this institution £500. In the new Har- 
vard Hall the public library was kept 
until 1841, when the books were removed 
to Gore Hall, an imposing Gothic edifice in 
the form of a Latin cross. Works in all 
branches of learning and in almost all lan- 
guages are to be found in this stately 
library. Harvard, with its numerous beau- 
tiful structures and classic grounds, en- 
closing some sixty acres, has received its 
crowning glory by the recent erection of 
its Memorial Hall, which measures 310 feet 
front, by 115 in width, at a cost of $575,000. 
Harvard University Library contains about 
220,000 volumes and is said to comprise 
forty miles of book-shelving. 

Next in the order of time was that 
known as the City Library of New York, 
which existed for half a century and was 
reorganized in 1754 as a subscription library 
and formed the basis of the still-existing 
New York Society Library. This institu- 
tion, which contains many valuable and 
rare works relating to home annals, reaching 
back to our colonial times, comprises about 
70,000 volumes. In the year 1700 the new 
classic halls of Yale College were founded. 
Yale College—the glory of New Haven and 
one of the most important educational in- 
stitutions in America, with its memories of 
historic names—contains nearly 120,000 
volumes, including some valuable biblio- 
graphical rarities and literary treasures. 

The Philadelphia or Franklin Library— 
so called because founded through the in- 
fluence of Benjamin Franklin and some of 
his friends—is the oldest subscription 
library in the United States, having been 
established in 1731. From its venerable 
antiquity, as well as on account of the place 
of its nativity, this noble institution may 
well prefer its claim to share in the Centen- 
nial Celebration of the City of Brotherly 
Love. Nor ought weto forget its American 
Philosophical Society, founded in 1794, or 
that Pennsylvania also boasts of her no less 
venerable and renowned State University, 
with its literary collection and _ stores, 
founded in 1749. In 1774 was founded by 
Nicholas Brown another of our time-hon- 
ored academic seats of learning in Proy- 
idence, Brown University, first located at 
Warren and afterward removed to its pres- 
ent site inthe city of Providence, Rhode 
Island. For those who may not be familiar 
with its annals it will be sufficient to refer 
to the able history of that institution by its 
honored librarian, Dr. Guild. Its valuable 
library consists of rare and important 
works, numbering nearly 50,000 volumes, 
together with itsmuseum of art and natural 
history. Dartmouth College, in New 
Hampshire, with its literary collections of 
50,000 volumes, was formed in 1769. Nor 
must we omit in our category the mention 
of the rich and classic literary collections of 
Columbia College, New York, numbering 
some 85,000 volumes. It was of colonial 
origin, having been founded in 1754. 

The Library of Congress, or, as it was 
originally designated, the Library of the 
United States, was founded in the year 
1800, on the establishment of the seat of 
government at Washington. With the 
burning of the Federal city and public of- 
fices by the British, in 1814, the library was 
also destroyed. Subsequently Congress 
authorized the purchase of the library of 
ex-President Jefferson, consisting of 7,000 
volumes, with which the foundation of this 
now splendid library was laid. In 1851 it had 
reached the numerical extent of 55,000 vol- 
umes, when another fire redueed its num 
bers to 20,000. Since that time it has 
grown with a rapidity that would seem in- 
credible were it not remembered that it is a 
Government institution, and is further en- 
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of all copyright publications issued in the 
United States. Its literary accessions are 
from 10,000 to 15,000 volumes annually. 
The Congressional Library is the largest in 
the United States, embracing full 300,000 
volumes. Some years ago the library of 
the Smithsonian Institution was merged 
with the Congressional and has now be- 
come an essential part of it. These impor- 
tant works, comprising almost every nota- 
ble subject, number’ about 40,000 volumes. 
About an equal proportion are devoted to 
law and jurisprudence. This national libra- 
ry is especially rich in early American 
printed books, which were acquired 
through the Peter Force collection, for 
which Congress appropriated $100,000. 
Mr. Spofford is the well-known librarian of 
this great institution. We ought not to omit 
the Collegiate Library of Princeton, N. J., 
with its 30,000 volumes, founded in the year 
1750; nor that of South Carolina, which 
dates from 1805, containing 40,000 volumes. 
Next in chronological order is the Boston 
Atheneum, with its 110,000 volumes and 
art collections, founded in 1807; and that 
of Bowdoin College, instituted about the 
same time. Them*here is that of Amherst, 
Mass., with its 30,000 volumes, which was 
inaugurated in the year 1827. 

In the front rank among the public lit- 
erary institutions of our day is the Boston 
Library, founded in 1852 and since en- 
riched with many liberal donations and be- 
quests. It is eminently a popular library 
and is justly regarded as a great public 
benefaction. Its numerical extent is about 
250,000 volumes, exclusive of its prodigious 
amount of pamphlets. The Astor Library 
of New York—designed primarily for schol- 
ars and students, rather than for the general 
reader—is characterized by its choice col- 
lection of the highest order of works of 
archeology, history, science, and the more 
elaborate and costly art productions of all 
nations. Itcontains about 160,000 volumes 
and, with but few exceptions, no dupli- 
cates. Its recent accessions of modern 
artistic and scientific productions have been 
made on the most liberal scale and have 
imparted to this noble library great addi- 
tional attraction and value. 

But we have not spoken of the New York 
Historical Society, so rich in local and na- 
tional histories, with its picture galleries 
and Egyptian museum. Dr. G. H. Moore, 
whose name, as the librarian, has been long 
and so intimately associated with this valu- 
able institution, has recently been appointed 
to the office of librarian of the New Lenox 
Library of New York. In close proximity 
to the Astor is the Mercantile Library, the 
largest and most prosperous of its class— 
for every city of the Union has now its own 
mercantile library association, from Phila- 
delphia to Boston, and all over the Great 
West to San Francisco, the latter, with 
those of Cincinnati and St. Louis, being the 
most important. The Chicago Public 
Library must not, however, be omitted, for 
since the great fire that institution has 
sprung, Pheenix-like, into new life from its 
very ashes, most of the living authors of 
England and America and others having 
generously sent thither complete sets of 
their several works. 

But here we stay the pen; for we have 
not the space to enumerate the names even 
of the multitudinous literary organizations 
which now enrich the towns and villages of 
our widespread domain. Are they not 
found in every city, from Buffalo to Cincin- 
nati, from St. Louis to Chicago and San 
Francisco? To show the unprecedented 
growth of books and libraries within the 
limits of the United States it will be suffi- 
cient to compare the following estimates: 
In 1850 there were libraries of all kinds 
in the United States 15,615, containing 
4,636,411 volumes; while in 1870 the total 
number of libraries returned was 164,815, 
containing 45,528,938 volumes. With fis 
imposing array of figures, indicative of 
such an unprecedented advance of popular 
institutions of learning, before him, the 
reader will be hardly willing to endorse Al- 
ison’s strange assertion that ‘‘ Americans are 
wholly regardléss of historical records and 
monuments!” Rather is it not a matter of 
gratulation that we have been from the 
earliest times characteristically a reading 
people, more books having been printed 
in the United States than in any other 
country of the globe? 
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REFERENCE is sometimes made to the 
recognitions and acknowledgments of God 
found in the preambles to our state con- 
stitutions, as evidence that the state govern- 
ments are invested with a religious charac: 
ter, and may, hence, very properly employ 
the public school as an instrument of Chris- 
tian instruction and worship. That the 
premise of this argument may have the 
benefit of a full statement, we submit, as 
follows, the preambles which contain these 
acknowledgments of God: 


ALABAMA :—‘‘ We, the people of the State 
of Alabama, . invoking the favor 
and guidance of Almighty God, do ordain 
and establish the following constitution.” 


ARKANSAS:—‘‘ We, the people of the 
State of Arkansas, grateful to God for our 
civil and religious liberty, . . . do or- 
dain and establish this constitution.” 


CALIFORNIA :—‘‘ We, the people of Cali- 
fornia, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom, . . . do establish this con- 
stitution. ”’ 


ConneECTICUT:—The people of Connecti- 
cut, acknowledging with gratitude the good 
providence of God, . . . ordain and 
establish the following constitution.” 


FiLoripa :—‘‘ We, the people of the State 
of Florida, grateful to Almighty God for 
ourfreedom, . . . doestablish this con- 
stitution.” 


GrorcGIA:—‘‘ We, the people of Georgia, 
ie acknowledging and invoking the 
guidance of Almighty God, the author of 
all good government, do ordain and estab- 
lish this constitution.” 


ILLino1s:—‘‘ We the people of the State 
of Illinois, grateful to Almighty God for 
the civil, political, and religious liberty 
which he hath so long permitted us to en- 
joy, and looking to him for a blessing upon 
our endeavors to secure and transmit the 
same unimpaired to succeeding generations, 
oe do ordain and establish this consti- 
tution.” 

InDIANA:—“‘ We, the people of the State 
of Indiana, grateful to Almighty God for the 
free exercise of the right to chose our own 
form of government, do ordain this consti- 
tution.” 


lowa:—‘‘ We, the people of the State of 
Iowa, grateful to the Supreme Baing for 
the blessings hitherto enjoyed, and feeling 
our dependence on him for a continuation 
of those blessings, do ordain and establish 
a free and independent government.” 


Kansas:--‘‘ We the people of Knasas, 
grateful to God for our civil and religious 
privileges, do ordain and establish 
this constitution.” 


Marne:—‘' We, the people of Maine, 
ant acknowledging with grateful hearts 
the goodness of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
universe, . . . and imploring his aid 
and direction, . . do ordain and es- 
tablish the following constitution.” 


MaryLanp:—‘‘ We the people of the 
State of Maryland, grateful to Almighty 
God for our civil and religious liberty, 
‘ . declare.” 


MASSACHUSETTS:—‘‘ We, therefore, the 
people of Massachusetts, acknowledging 
with grateful hearts the goodness of the 
Great Legislator of the universe, : 
and devoutly imploring his direction, 
re ordain and establish the following 
declaration of rights and frame of govern- 
ment.” 


Minnesota :—‘‘ We, the people of the 
State of Minnesota, grateful to God for our 
civil and religious liberty, . . . door 
dain and establish this constitution.” 


Mississrpri:—‘‘ We, the people of the 
State of Mississippi, greatful to Almighty 
God for the free exercise of the right to 
choose our own form of government, do or- 
dain this constitution.” 


Missovunr:—‘‘ We, the people of the State 
of Missouri, grateful to Almighty God, the 
Sovereign Ruler of nations, . . . and 
acknowledging our dependence upon him, 
; . ordain and establish this revised 
and amended constitution.” 


Nesraska:—‘‘ We, the people of Ne- 
braska, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom, . . do establish this consti- 
tution.” 


Nrvapa:—‘“‘ We, the people of the State 
of Nevada, grateful to Almighty God for 
ourfreedom, . . . doestablish this con- 
stitution.” 


New Jersey:—‘‘ We, the people of the 
State of New viarhe grateful to Almighty 
God for the civil and religious liberty 
which he hath so long permitted us to en- 
joy, and looking to him for a blessing upon 
our endeavors to secure and transmit the 
same unimpaired to succeeding generations, 
do ordain and establish this constitution. 


New York:—‘‘ We, the people of the 
State of New York, grateful to Almighty 
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God for our freedom, . . do establish 


this constitution.” 

Norta Carotmna:—" We, the people of 
the State of North Carolina, grateful to 
Almighty God, the Sovereign Ruler of 
nations . . . and acknowledging our 
dependence upon him, . . . ordainand 
establish this constitution.” 


Out0:—‘‘ We, the people of the State of 
Ohio, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom, , . . doestablish this consti- 
tution.” 


PENNSYLVANIA :—‘‘ We, the people of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, grateful to 
Almighty God for the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty and humbly invoking his 
guidance, do ordain and establish this con- 
stitution.” 


Rope Istanp:—‘‘ We, the people of 
Rhode Island and Providence plantations, 
grateful to Almighty God . . . and 
looking to him for a blessing upon our 
endeavors, . . do ordain and establish 
this constitution of government.” 


SoutH CaroLina:—‘‘ We, the people of 
the State of South Carolina, . . . grate- 
ful to Almighty God, and implor- 
ing the direction of the Great Legislator of 
the universe, . . . establish the follow- 
ing . . . as the constitution of the 
Commonwealth of South Carolina.” 


Trxas:—“‘ We, the people of Texas, ac- 
knowledging with gratitude the grace of 
God in permitting us to make a choice of 
our own form of government, do hereby 
ordain and establish this constitution.” 

Vrreinta:—‘‘ We, the delegates of the 
good people of Virginia, . . . invoking 
the favor and guidance of Almighty God, 
do propose to the people the following con 
stitution and form of government for this 
commonwealth.” 


Wisconsin :—‘‘ We, the people of Wis- 
consin, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom, . . . do establish this con- 
stitution.” 

Here are twenty-eight constitutional pre- 
ambles, which, taken in the aggregate, are 
referred to as evidence that the state govern- 
ments possess a religious character, and 
may, hence, evince the fact in their public 
school system by Bible-reading and other 
religious exercises. The premise on which 
this conclusion is based consists in the 
recognitions and acknowledgments of God 
as found in these preambles. To this 
argument we submit the following reply: 

1. There are nine states of the Union to 
which the argument has no application. 
Two of these states—namely, Vermont and 
West Virginia—have no preamble to their 
respective constitutions; and seven of them 
—namely, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Oregon, and 
Tennessee—make no reference to God in 
the preambles to their constitutions. The 
argument cannet, of course, be used in 
these states to decide the school question 
or apy other question involving the subject 
of religion. 

2. The recognitions and acknowledg- 
ments of God contained in the above twenty- 
eight preambles are not distinctively and ex- 
clusively Christian. The Christian, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, has no monopoly 
in these acknowledgments. They belong 
to the rational Theist who is not a Chris- 
tian, just as really as they do to the Theist 
who 1s a Christian. The aspect of God 
which they present is that which is fur- 
nished by the light of Nature, and not that 
special aspect for which we are indebted to 
the supernatural light of Christianity. No 
reference is made to God as ‘‘the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” or to the 
Word of God, or to the person or offices of 
Christ, or to the plan of salvation, or to the 
doctrine of a future life, or to anything 
that is peculiar to Christianity. The creed 
which incidentally appears in these pre- 
ambles is common to the Christian, the Jew, 
the Mohammedan, a Socrates, a Cicero, a 
Plato, and, indeed, all who believe in the 
doctrine of a personal God and that of his 
providence over the affairs of men. The 
Christian can heartily accept thé creed, 
since there is nothing in it repugnant to his 
faith; and so can Jews or Deists, for the 
same reason, though both of them reject 
the distinctive doctrines of Christianity 
It seems to have been the purpose of the 
framers of these preambles to avoid the 
use of all terms that would place upon them 
a specifically and exclusively Christian 
stamp. 

It is not, therefore, logically allowable 
for the Christian—the Protestant; for exam- 
ple—to claim that King James’s version of 
the Sacred Scriptures shall- be used in the 
public schools as the means of religious 





instruction and worship, and then rest the 
claim upon these preambles. He may not 
say to the Jew: ‘‘ These preambles are my 
property, and not yours; and, hence, Pro- 
testant Christianity, and not Judaism, must 
be taught in the public school.” He may 
not say to the Deist: ‘‘ My creed in regard 
to God is contained in these acknowledg- 
ments and recognitions; and, hence, my 
specific faith, as a Christian, is the form of 
religion that should be installed in the pub- 
lic school.” He may not say to the Catho-. 
lic: ‘‘ My peculiar creed is here, and yours 
is not; and, hence, my Bible, and not yours, 
must go into the public school.” The prem- 
ise proves no such conclusions. The 
Jew, the Deist, and the Catholic have log- 
ically the same rights in the premise that 
the Protestant has, and may, hence, use it 
with the same propriety to show that the 
state should establish and at the general 
expense support Jewish public schools, 
or Deistical public schools, or Catholic 
public schools. 

The fact is, the religious matters about 
which these parties differ are not in the 
preambles at all; and, hence, there is no 
logical proprietorship specially vested in 
any of them. What and all that we find 
is that which is their common religious 
property, because it is their common faith. 
To acknowledge God as revealed by the 
light of Nature is one thing; and to ac- 
knowledge him in those special aspects 
which are peculiar to Christianity is an- 
other and very different thing. The above 
preambles contain the former acknowledg- 
ment, and not the latter. They, hence, 
furnish no basis for any inference in respect 
to the latter, and give the Christian no log- 
ical advantage over the Jew or the Deist. 

3. A constitutional preamble, though a 
form of expressing the enactment of a fun- 
damental law by the people, either with or 
without the reasons for the enactment, is 
not upon its very face the law itself. It 
describes the people of a given state as or- 
daining and establishing ‘‘this constitu- 
tion” or ‘‘the following constitution.” 
The thing ordained and established as a 
fundamental law is not the preamble, but 
the constitution itself. The reality and 
validity of a constitution do not depend 
upon the fact that it has a preamble, form- 
ally declaring its enactment by the people, 
but upon the fact that it was so enacted; 
and the evidence, both as to what the con- 
stitution is and as to the fact of its adop- 
tion, is preserved in the archives of the state. 
The constitutions of Vermont and West 
Virginia have no preamble; yet this does 
not affect their validity. All the pream- 
bles might be stricken out, or might have 
been omitted altogether, without involving 
the slightest change in the constitutions 
themselves. - There isno objection to them; 
yet they are not at all indispensable. 

It is by reading ‘‘this constitution ” or 
“the following constitution,” referred to 
in the preamble, and not by reading the 
preamble, that we ascertain what is the 
organization of a state, what it is as a body 
politic, upon what principles it is construct- 
ed, what governmental agency is established, 
and with what powers that agency is in- 
vested. Legislative bodies, acting under it, 
and courts of justice, in applying its princi- 
ples, derive their powers from the constitu- 
tion itself, and not fromits preamble. The 
latter, independently of the former, makes 
no grant of substantive powers. Its con- 
tents are not laws, unless they are made such 
by the constitution enacted. It may con- 
tain reasons for the enactment of a given 
constitution; yet these reasons are not the 
thing enacted and have no legal effect 
whatever unless the constitution gives them 
such effect. 

No inference can, therefore, be drawn 
as to the structure and purposes of the 
state governments from the mere fact 
that the preambles to the constitutions un- 
der which these governments are organized 
recognize the existence of God, express 
gratitude for his favors, and invoke his 
guidance and direction. The mere fact 
itself simply proves the religious sentiments 
of the people as expressed; but it does not 
prove their purpose to ordain and estab- 
lish these sentiments as fundamental laws 
of the body politic, to clothe them with 
constitutional authority, or confer any pow- 
er upon state legislatures to give them legal 
effect. Whether; these sentiments enter 








into the organic laws of the several states, 
expressing them in constitutional pream- 
bles, is to be ascertained by studying those 
laws; and this carries us beyond the pre- 
ambles, into the constitutions themselves. 

4, Coming, then, to these constitutions, 
we find, as a matter of fact, that all of 
them—some more fully than others—so 
qualify and limit the powers of the state 
governments: in respect to religion as to 
secure to the people the fullest exercise and 
enjoyment of religious liberty and confine 
the action of these governments to the at- 
tainment of merely temporal and secular 
ends. This is one of the most characteris- 
tic features of our American state con- 
stitutions, and that, too, whether their pre- 
ambles do or do not contain recognitions 
and acknowledgments of God. Having 
presented this point at large in a previous 
stage of this discussion, we content our- 
selves here with a single illustration. 

The constitution of Ilinois in its pream- 
ble says: ‘‘ We, the people of the State of 
Illinois, grateful to Almighty God for the 
civil, political, and religious liberty which 
he hath so long permitted us to enjoy, and 
looking to him for a blessing upon our en- 
deavors to secure and transmit the same 
unimpaired to succeeding generations. . 
do ordain and establish this constitution 
for the State of Illinois.” So reads the 
preamble, acknowledging God as existing, 
as being Almighty, as having granted to 
the people civil, political, and religious lib- 
erty, and as having long permitted them to 
enjoy it, and also adding to this acknowl- 
edgment the expression of gratitude and 
a prayer to God for his blessing upon the 
endeavors of the people. 

What, then, does the constitution itself 
say? It says (ii, 3): ‘‘The free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, without discrimination, shall forever 
be guaranteed; and no person shall be denied 
any civil or political right, privilege, or 
capacity on account of his religious opin- 
ions. . . . No person shall be required to 
attend or support any ministry or place of 
worship against his consent, nor shall any 
preference be given by law to any religious 
denomination or mode of worship.” It 
still further says (viii, 3): ‘‘ Neither the 
general assembly, nor any county, city, 
town, township, school-district, or other 
public corporation shall ever make any ap- 
propriation or pay from-any public fund 
whatever anything in aid of any church or 
sectarian purpose, or to help support or 
sustain any school, academy, seminary, col- 
lege, university, or other literary or scien- 
tific institution controlled by any church or 
sectarian denomination; nor shall any 
grant or donation of land, money, or other 
personal property ever be made by the 
state or any such public corporation for any 
sectarian purpose.” 

Here is a state in the preamble to its 
constitution certainly not lacking in de- 
vout expressions with reference to the Su- 
preme Being, and yet in the constitution 
dispossessing its government of all religious 
powers and making that government ex- 
clusively secular in its purposes. It cannot 
establish or regulate any form of worship. 
It can make no discriminations on religious 
grounds. It cannot deny to any one any 
civil or political right, privilege, or capacity 
on account of his religious opinions. It 
cannot interfere with the religious liberty 
of any person. It cannot compel any one 
to support any form of religion and cannot 
appropriate a dollar of the public money 
for any such purpose. The denials of 
power made in this constitution leave to 
the government of Illinois nothing but 
secular power—power in relation to things 
temporal. The government of that state is 
not Christian in the sense of giving any 
legal preference to Christianity, or clothing 
it with any legal attributes, obligations, or 
sanctions, or in any way endowing it or its 
institutions, or furnishing any support to 
these institutions, and cannot be Christian 
in any of these senses so long as its present 
constitution remains. It is not a religious 
government; but a republican and exclu- 
sively secular government. It is made such 
by the constitution of the state. The relig- 
ious sentiments found in the preamble do 
not in the slightest degree change this fact. 
They ,are not there for any such purpose 
and are not permitted to have any such 
effect. Practically the government of Illi- 





nois is just what it’ would be if the pream- 
ble to its constitution had been like that 
to the constitution of “Michigan, which 
simply says: ‘‘The people of the State of 
Michigan do ordain this constitution.” 

The same general principle of constitu- 
tional restriction is found im the other state 
constitutions whose preambles contain rec- 
ognitions and acknowledgments of God, 
They all have the common purpose of so 
restraining the powers of the state govern- 
ments as to leave the people free in the 
matter of religion. Religious liberty for 
all men‘and for all sects, with no endow- 
ment or support of avy form of religion 
and with no encroachment upon the rights 
of areligious conscience, is theall-pervading 
doctrine of our American state constitu- 
tions, no matter what religious sentiments 
may be expressed in their preambles. 
Christians have no monopoly of this liberty 
and no exclusive privileges in respect to it. 
They are only a part of the people and 
stand on the same footing with Jews, De- 
ists, Rationalists, or any other class of citi- 
zens. 

The conclusion that we derive from this 
survey of the recognitions and acknowl- 
edgments of God in the preambles to twen- 
ty-eight state constitutions is that the prem- 
ise thus given supplies no proof that the 
state should or consistently can undertake 
the work of a teacher or propagator of 
religion in its public school. The govern- 
ments organized under these constitutions 
are clearly secular in their objects and pur- 
poses, as abundantly shown by the limita- 


-tions imposed on their powers; and this is 


a sufficient reason why they should be sec- 
ular in any system of education which they 
authorize and support by compulsory taxa- 
tion. 

To infer the opposite from the preambles 
is to make these preambles contradict the 
letter and the spirit of the constitutions 
themselves and give them a character 
which they do not possess. Especially, to 
infer that the religious instruction to be 
givenin the public schools should be dis- 
tinctively Christian, whether of the Protest- 
ant or the Catholic type, is to assign to the 
preambles an import which their language 
does not authorize. They are not Christian 
preambles, any more than they are Jewish 
or even Deistical preambles. They repre- 
sent the faith of a Jew, or that of a rational 
Theist who is not a Christian, as really as 
they do the faith of a Christian. The latter, 
as against the former has no special title 
to them, and no right»to use them for pur- 
poses that are limited to his~ particular 
form of religious faith. Neither the Douay 
version nor King James’s version of the 
Sacred Scriptures appears in these pream- 
bles. Nothing that is peculiar to and dis- 
tinctive of the Christian faith is in them. 
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RECENT experience in the South all the 
more impresses us with the absolute sinful- 
ness of that spirit in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church that not only refuses to forbid 
unscriptural divisions among its Own peo- 
ple, but, on the contrary, gives it hearty 
endorsement in the shape of a unanimous 
General Conference placet. This spirit of 
division—division in general and division 
in particular—is the spirit that is vexing 
the nation to-day, the Southern portion of 
it especially. It is the one, we fear, that 
will make necessary another visitation 
from God. Not, probably, in the shape of 
war, either sectional or fraternal; but in a 
way known best to Him ‘‘ who knoweth how 
to deliver the godly out of temptation and 
to reserve the unjust unto the day of judg- 
ment to be punished” (II Peter, ii,. 9). 
That the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
its honorable record of the past—honorable 
comparatively and in view of all the facts 
in the case—that this great Church should 
allow itself to'be captured by this fell 
spirit is nothing less than a national calam- 
ity; for the word is: ‘‘ When the blind lead 
the blind both fall into the ditch.” 

We allude to our recent experience in the 
South. It was ina swift run to our Gen- 
eral Conference—passing through Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, into the Gate 
City of Georgia, Atlanta. We found the 
spirit mentioned above everywhere con- 
trolling. On the-way, it is not in humen 
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nature to suppose that the keepers of din- 
ing-rooms would take no notice of fifty or 
more hungry men! They did; but it was 
to make clever arrangements, whereby the 
white would be kept from the colored, The 
fact is, pushing the colored people off to 
themselves is the practice of all the South, 
according to the testimony of all the dele- 
gates. It is the latest phase that the spirit 
of 1860 has assumed. In Atlanta, the home 
of Dr. Fuller—and which, by the way, has 
mortally inoculated him — everything is 
separate. You go to the depot, and you find 
three sets of rooms—to wit, ‘‘Ladies’ 
Rooms,” ‘Gentlemen’s Rooms,” and 
‘« Freedmen’s Rooms.” You enter the cars, 
and the same heathen rule bears sway, 
only to be broken when white men wish to 


smoke, and then they come into the ‘“‘ Freed-" 


men’s Car.” 

The recent action of the Methodist Epis- 
copal General Conference, instead of being 
a noble Christian protest, in keeping with 
what the men of that Church profess—Dr. 
Wheeler, of The Methodist, possibly, ex- 
cepted—in keeping with the teachings of 
the Book they receive, and in keeping with 
the civil Constitution of their country, in- 
stead of being such a protest as this, is, on 
the contrary, in perfect accord with the 
practices above declared. It substantially 
says to the white men of the South: ‘‘ There 
isno immorality in what you do, and, as an 
evidence of it, we ourselves will adopt the 
same course. You have ‘Freedmen’s 
Rooms’ and ‘Freedmen’s Cars”; we will 
have ‘Freedmen’s Churches.’” As saith 
the maxim of the street: ‘‘ Fish is no better 
than herring.”” Shame onthe men of the 
General Conference! say we. Shame that 
they should thus vilely cast away their 
shield, as though it had not been anointed— 
not with oil, but with blood. Surely, they 
cannot expect God’s blessing upon such a 
course. In the ancient Church, when 
Peter would have acted similarly and 
hedged off the Gentiles to themselves, God 
forbade him. ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common” (Acts x, 15). 
And now, it would verily seem, because God 
does not speak with audible voice from the 
sky, the men of the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference take it for granted, in 
regard to the matter under consideration, 
that he sees not, nor hears not, nor feels 
not. O yeof little faith. 

But it is the faith of us and of the Negro 
that he does see and hear and feel, and in 
due time will speak. 





RETICENCE. 


BY MARIE RADCLIFFE BUTLER. 








SITTING, dear one, all alone, 

Let me catch the undertone 

Of your thoughts, and softly glide 
Into musing at your side. 


¢ 
Would you care if I should know 
All the thoughts that come and go 
Through your gentle heart dnd brain ? 
Darling, would it give you pain? 


Would a sudden, swift eclipse 
Darken o’er your eyes and lips 
If I read the secret there, 
Trembling in your waving hair? 


All the thoughts are pure, I know, 
Flitting trackless o’er the snow 
Of your bosom, that to-night 
Lures me with its stainless white. 


I have told you all, my sweet. 

Is a Woman more discreet ? 

Must she always something hold, 
Lest her love be overbold ? 


Gentle hands in mine you lay, 
Though you have your willful way 
Tender lips and thrilling eyes 

Full of love and sacrifice, 


From my breast you look and plead, 
Yet your thoughts I cannot read, 
See, I kiss your lips and brow: 
Darling, can you keep it now ? 


So you think my love would fail 

If your heart should rend its vail ; 
If I read you through and through, 
That I should not care to woo. 


So your bridal veil must be 
Symbol of your life with me: 
Always something sweet revealed, 
Always something half-concealed, 


Do I think it best? Ah! well, 
Loving you, I cannot tell. 

You will keep your secret still, 
Prisoner of your wayward witl. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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CHANGE THE PLACE AND KEEP 
THE PAIN. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 








My nearest neighbor, who is a newspaper 
reporter, is a man of excellent principles 
and of pretty good character. In this he 
is not unlike a good many of us newspaper 
writers. In fact, as I read the dailies, the 
weeklies, the monthlies, and see how uni- 
versally vice is condemned and _ virtue 
applauded, I wonder where all the bad peo- 
ple come from. In the newspapers we all 
denounce extravagance, dissipation, dis- 
honesty. Weall side with simplicity, high- 
mindedness, incorruptibility. Wickedness 
walks up and down seeking what it may 
devour and sitting principally in high 
places; but the people—the people—are an 
immaculate and austere folk and will will- 
ingly be served only by clean hands. 

At least, so my neighbor the reporter 
says, and just now he is in great good 
spirits about the Republic. He rejoices 
that in any case we shall have a reform in 
our present expensive and extravagant 
habits. For, if Mr. Tilden be elected our 
next President, he has no wife, and, there- 
fore, female show and pomp will not cast 
their baleful glare over the Administration; 
and, if Mr. Hayes be elected, Mrs. Hayes 
may be relied on for simplicity and econ- 
omy. When her husband was in Congress 
they attended only official receptions and 
did not mingle in the frivolities and gayeties 
of Washington, where selfishness and pleas- 
ure lie on the surface and misery and 
remorse lurk beneath. 

I inwardly quarrel both with my neigh- 
bor’s facts and with his philosophy; but the 
weather is, happily, too warm to have it 
out with him now. And two or three days 
after, when he has forgotten his little out- 
burst of faith in the future and Mrs. Hayes, 
he fills my ears and his newspaper with an 
enthusiastic report of a reception given by 
Governor and Mrs. Cheney, at Concord, in 
the depths of this delightfully warm mid- 
summer. Fora week past he tells me that 
it was the absorbing theme of conversation 
in society circles. I always question those 
little absorptions of society. When you 
are about to give a party yourself, you 
are very likely to be absorbed in it for 
some time beforehand; but it is amaz- 
ing to see how calmly society goes on 
iis way, eating and drinking up to the 
very hour when your doors are thrown 
open, and does not think much about 
it. No personal invitations, says my neigh- 
bor, were given; but turough the news- 
papers the legislature, visitors in the city, 
and all other friends were invited. As the 
result, a large, brilliant, and very fashion- 
able assembly gathered in the Opera House. 
I gaze in astonishment at my neighbor, the 
outspoken foe of fashion, the enthusiastic 
devotee of simplicity and economy. But 
he does not flinch. Evidently he mis- 
takes my silent amazement for admiration, 
and, so far from ‘‘ going back” on his “ bril- 
liant and very fashionable assembly,” he 
goes on to tell me how brilliantly the Opera 
House was illuminated, and how finely 
Blaisdell’s orchestra played, and how at- 
tractive it all was. There were certainly 
more than a thousand persons present. Rep- 
resentatives, leading citizens of Concord, 
prominent people from Manchester in 
special trains, and pretty much every one of 
note in all the country-side. Mrs. Cheney, 
he says, received the guests with rare cour- 
tesy and exquisite grace. The grace I ad- 
mit, and only reject the courtesy because he 
calls it rare. On the contrary, I think dis- 
courtesy in receiving guests is almost un- 
known among American ladies, and it is 
hardly to be believed that New Hampshire 
furnishes an exception to the rule. Mrs, 
Cheney’s courtesy was, no doubt, perfect; 
but, up to the present moment, there is only 
my neighbor's word to indicate that it was 
rare. 

Her toilet—he continues, with that glit- 
tering and sounding generality in which 
the male mind blindly flatters itself that it 
conceals its incapacity—was very elegant 
and greatly admired. Then, with un- 
wonted ambition, he plunges into partic- 
ulars, and declares that her dress was a 
garnet velvet, with long train and trimmed 
with silk. Her jewelry included pearls 
and opals. 





Here, surely, I think, will come in his 


diatribe against extravagance. Velvet dress 
and long train! Nothing could be worse 
than that in Washington. And this in New 
Hampshire and midsummer! Her jewel- 
ry included pearls and opals—costly and 
mystic adornment—and from the language 
we are not forbidden to believe that there 
were other precious stones. But my re- 
porter is not yet ready to pause for judg- 
ment. The measure of the sins of Mrs. 
Cheney and the Granite State is not yet full. 
After the guests were presented, they lin- 
gered inthe main hall to listen to the music, 
or they joined in the dance or conversation. 
A caterer from Boston furnished a great 
abundance of the most delicious viands and 
refreshments. From ten to eleven the main 
hall was especially crowded. The music, 
and the flowers, and the ladies, with their 
elegant toilets, formed a scene more at- 
tractive and brilliant than has probably 
ever before been witnessed at any reception 
in the state. Thus my reporter. 

Ladies and gentlemen, do you hear? 
Austere moralists, incorruptible censors, 
virtuous and frugal people, do you hear 
this high-priest of yours, whose lips ere- 
while sung the praises of Mrs. Hayes, be- 
cause she was soon to put a stop to the ex 
travagance of Washington society, now 
celebrating the glory of scenes exactly like 
those which constitute the extravagance of 
Washington society? Music and dancing, 
delicious viands, caterers, elegant toilets, 
velvet gowns, pearls, and opals—what do 
ye, Washington, more than these? But my 
neighbor only declares them to be brilliant 
and attractive. Many sins are that. When 
he takes up his parable again, it will be to 
say how bad is the example which Governor 
and Mrs. Cheney have set upon their 
granite hills, how mischievous the impulse 
they have given to our money-spending 
proclivities, how greatly they have encour- 
aged that lavish outlay which is pulling 
down our public men and destroying in- 
tegrity in a frantic haste to be rich. 

Not he! Only a single pause, to recover 
breath, and he sums up allin a sweeping 
declaration that the affair in every detail 
was carried out in a most successful and 
enjoyable manner; that the extreme cour- 
tesy and liberality of the Governor in pro- 
viding so splendid an entertainment enlist- 
ed great praise and most flattering compli- 
ments; and generally he turns the founda- 
tions of our virtue upside down. What is 
ostentation and frivolity and misery in 
Washington is success and enjoyment in 
Concord. What is display and incitement 
to corruption and bribery in Secretary 
Fish is courtesy and liberality in Governor 
Cheney. What is female vanity and sense- 
less show in Mrs. Grant and her coterie is 
brilliancy and attractiveness in Mrs. Cheney 
and her White Mountaineers. What my 
neighbor considers worthy only of abolition 
and denunciation in the society of the 
National Government enlists, without a 
word of protest from him, only great 
praise and the most flattering compliments 
in the society of a small state government. 

Oh! fools and slow of heart to perceive 
that not only hath Gov. Cheney done well, 
but the governing classes in Washington 
have done well also in doing the same 
thing. It was worthy of a patriot, a gen- 
tleman, and a Christian governor to spend 
his own fortune handsomely in lending 
social brilliancy to his administration; to 
confer a pleasure which a poor man could 
not do; to gather an assembly and con- 
tribute to peace on earth and good-will 
among men by the amenities of personal 
intercourse, and to signalize his position in 
a manner to be long remembered with joy 
and praise. But Washington is incited by 
the same motives and does the same thing 
with varying success, and deserves pre- 
cisely the same appreciation. My neighbor 
puts on azure glasses when he turns toward 
Washington, and all looks blue. He puts 
on ruby spectacles when he gazes at New 
Hampshire, and the scene is rose-colored. 
But the same sky bends above both, and as 
in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man,.to man and especially to 
woman. 

Mrs. Hayes must, I suppose, accept that 
martyrdom in the newspapers which the 
public imposes upon all the women it ever 
heard of and all the women who are allied 
to men it ever heard of. Probably my 





neighbor and myself are equally unacquaint : 
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ed with her. But even under the rough 
handling of the woodcutters and in the 
vague outlines of political partisans she 
seems to be a beautiful, a sensible, anda 
charming woman, and I have not a doubt 
that when she was a member of the House 
of Representatives she accepted every invi- 
tation that she received and that her en- 
gagements permitted her to accept—not only 
to official receptions, which usually do not 
demand invitations, but to every dinner 
party, and musical party, and break- 
fast party, to every matinée and even 
ladies’ lunch; that she ordered her car- 
riage and paid visits, like the lady she 
is, and staid at home on Tuesdays and 
received visitors, and wore her best clothes 
unflinchingly, and had new ones made on 
purpose to come to Washington, and, in 
general, dressed and behaved like other 
women; and, if she is elected President, 
will consider it the great opportunity of her 
life, and will strive patriotically to adorn 
the situation with every gift and grace of 
mind, body, and estate, as becometh saints. 





MEMORIES OF MR. FINNEY. 


BY J. B. T. MARSH, 








A YEAR ago, when the alumni of Oberlin 
gathered for the special reunion which 
they hold every five years, a peculiar 
tenderness chastened their festivities. 
Their old master had laid aside his work in 
pulpit and class-room. His stately form 
was as erect and his mind as clear as in his 
prime; but he was not strong enough to 
mingle in their gatherings. His end was 
near—nearer, perhaps, than he or they 
realized. In a few days, after au old age 
of wonderful sweetness and serenity, that 
set the cap-sheaf of beauty on his life of 
conflict and labor, Mr. Finney went home. 

This year the special attraction of the 
full week whose daily exercises make up 
the many-leaved commencement at Oberlin 
was the day set apart in the Theological 
Institute for the Finney memorial meet 
ings. Great as Mr. Finney was in those 
revival efforts that did most to make him 
famous, he was greatest and did his great- 
est work at Oberlin. Forty years of teach- 
ing by such a man in class-rooms filled 
with ardent students; forty years o 
preaching by such a man to a congregation 
containing nearly a thousand young people 
—who can measure the results? He had 
noble associates in his work those many 
years; but to Mr. Finney is chiefly due 
the deep religious earnestness, the conse- 
crated Christian enthusiasm which every 
student who goes to Oberlin feels as an 
atmosphere about him, which is ingrained 
in the life of the college and the town. 

Among those present and participating 
in the exercises were Dr. Bush, of New 
York, and Dr. Stanton, of Cincinnati, who 
represented the converts in those early 
revivals in Rochester; Wm. E. Dodge, one 
of the right-hand supporters- of his first 
ministry in New York; Rev. Geo. F. 
Wright, of Andover, and many other old 
pupils; Dr. Pierson, of Detroit, born but a 
stone’s toss from those famous meetings in 
Chatham Street and a life-long friend of 
the great preacher; Drs. Morgan and 
Fairchild, his colaborers for forty years. 
Some of the glimpses of the man and his 
methods which their reminiscences gave 
were worth preserving for a larger audience. 

Nothing was so often recalled as Mr. 
Finney’s wonderful power in prayer. 
When Dr. Morgan first heard him in New 
York he thought him greater in preaching 
than in prayer; but in later years his pray- 
ing seemed to be greater than his preaching. 
Instances were recalled where his opening 
prayer in the class-room sometimes con- 
sumed the full hour allotted to the recita- 
tion. But no lesson could have been worth 
more as he poured out that mighty stream 
of supplication for the class before him, 
for those he had won to Christ, for the 
ministry, for the church bought with Jesus’ 
blood, for a lost world—sometimes seem~- 
ing to lead them into the presence-chamber 
of the Most High, sometimes seeming to be 
alone with God. His morning prayers 
were a unique feature of the church services 
at Oberlin for many years. As Pres. Fair- 
child says, they were conformed to no 
standard or model. They embraced not 
merely confession, thanksgiving, and sup- 
plication, according to the approved ideal 
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of a prayer; but seemed to be the free and 
confidential communication of pastor and 
people with the Lord, in which opinions 
and experiences, hopes and fears were 
mingled with the supplications. The wants 
of the congregation were presented in a 
manner so minute and familiar that each 
one felt that he was personally presented, 
and the utterance of a name sometimes 
removed any lingering doubt. He delighted 
greatly in good music in church; but no 
choir gave him satisfaction that did not 
articulate the hymn distinctly. Once, 
after a failure in this direction, he began 
his morning prayer: ‘‘O Lord, we trust 
thou hast understood the song we have 
tried to sing. Thou knowest that we could 
not understand a word of it.” A prom 
inent church in New York once got into a 
sad quarrel, and Mr. Finney was called 
into a meeting of leading members, in the 
pastor’s parlor, as a peace-maker. He 
offered prayer, asking that Sister —— might 
‘‘have the grace of silence,” that the pas- 
tor might ‘‘ know his own mind,” and so 
on. 

Often, of course, one to whose sense 
divine and eternal things were so present 
and real and familiar spoke and prayed in 
a way that seemed to others irreverent. 
But the spirit of irreverence was never 
further froma man. Once he called to see 
a neighbor, who was dying. ‘* Well, you 
are going home; aren’t you?” he said. 
‘““Give my love to St. Paul.” We can 
fancy that St. Paul must have been his 
favorite apostle, his own experience had 
been so like that of the great evangelist to 
the Gentiles—in the wonderful character of 
his conversion, his inner experience of the 
truth, and his abundant labors. 

As a teacher he encouraged the freest 
inquiry and discussion in the class-room. 
He wanted his students to think for them- 
selves—not to take it for granted that a 
thing was true because he said so. He had 
no false pride of consistency, and it was no 
rare thing for him to readjust his own doc- 
trinal or philosophical statements in the new 
light that dawned on him in these class 
investigations. Quote some earlier asser- 
tion of his own against his revised opinion, 
and he would smilingly reply: ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t agree with Finney on that point.” 
One day an issue that came up in the reci- 
tation-room over some philosophical state- 
ment was adjourned for further discussion, 
with a student, at his study. They parted 
without being able to agree. About five 
o'clock the next morning the President’s 
voice was heard echoing through the hall 
of the neighbor’s house where this student 
lodged: ‘‘ Henry! Henry! You were right 
about that, and I was wrong.” And there- 
after he modified his statement of that prin- 
ciple accordingly. 

He was sympathetic and helpful in his 
attitude toward all sincere inquiry. But 
he despised pretense and assumption, and 
he could prick such bubbles deftly. One 
day, not long before his death, a well- 
known New York journalist, professing 
“liberal” views and holding opinions in 
reference to divorce that were specially dis- 
tasteful to Mr. Finney, called to see him, 
and—perhaps a little patronizingly for so 
young a man—expressed his interest in and 
general approval of Mr. Finney’s teachings. 
‘* But,” he added, ‘‘I do not agree with you 
on one point. Idon’t believe in a personal 
devil.” The retort came, keen and quick: 
‘You don’t believe in a personal devil. 
Well, resist him a while, and you'll believe 
in him.” And how he hated anything that 
was mean! While preaching in New York, 
he became so worn down at one time that 
he was obliged to retire to a little country 
Village to rest. He was urged to preach in 
the church there; but resolutely declined, 
until he happened to learn that the pastor 
was receiving only a pittance of a salary, 
while individual officers and members of 
the church were rich enough to pay it all 
and not feel it. This stirred his soul. He 
chose a text that would bear on such hypo- 
critical stinginess, and, to quote his own 
phrase, ‘‘ lashed them with a whip of scor- 
pions.”. In the heat of his arraignment and 
rebuke, one of the offending deacons, who 
could stand it no longer, rose in his seat, 
with haggard face, and pitifully exclaimed: 
“Please, Mr. Finney, please don’t say any 
more about it. I'll pay the whole of it 
myself.” 
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His splendid physical presence had not a 
little to do with his pulpit power. He was 
fairly majestic sometimes, as he walked the 
platform in the glow of his unstudied elo- 
quence. And those great, searching gray 
eyes—who ever saw them looking through 
him and forgot them? A lawyer in Auburn, 
as he bimself tells the story, had never seen 
him until he met him on the street. The 
glance of Mr. Finney’s eyes so startled him 
that they had no sooner passed each other 
than he instinctively started on a run. 
Recollecting himself ina moment, he was 
not greatly reassured when he stopped, 
turned about, and saw Mr. Finney standing 
still and watching his performance with 
those same tremendous eyes. 

Severe and stern as he often seemed to 
strangers in the pulpit, he was yet one of 
the most genial and gentle-hearted of men. 
No one could be more delightful in social 
intercourse. Children went to him with 
instinctive confidence. The gray eyes 
never frightened them, and it was noticed 
that the littlest ones rarely cried when he 
took them in his arms to baptize them. His 
articles on amusements which he furnished 
to THE INDEPENDENT doubtless gave to 
many an impression of his asceticism that 
was altogether erroneous. It was not 
strange, for it was his wont to press what- 
ever point he was urging to its utmost, and 
sometimes quite out of its relations to other 
equally important ones. 

A remark to his wife, but a few moments 
before he died, was very characteristic. 
Something had been said of his labors, now 
laid aside, and of what God had permitted 
him to accomplish; and he replied: ‘‘ Well, 
I haven’t apostatized, have 1?” It was his 
way of saying, with Paul: ‘‘I have fought 
the good fight.” 
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BY J. T. HART, 
Nations, the Sabbath of a hundred years 
Hallows Columbia vast, from sea to sea. 
Dash down your scepters, break your swords 
and spears ; 
For Right Eternal cries: Let man be free! 


Chime it, O bells, responsive to that one 
That broke for joy at Liberty’s first thrill. 

The immortal work by patriot sires begun 
Peoples of Saxon blood do ye fulfill! 


Peal it, O Moscow, from cathedral wall, 
Till wipes the serf his chain’s last print away; 
Thunder it, Ztna, unto tyrants all— 
Celt, Sclave, or Turk—toward cloudy Hima- 
lay. 


Waft it, broad Ganges, over golden sands, 
Till wake thy slumbering hosts. Old Nilus 
roll, 
Till morning break above thy dusky lands 
And Freedom’s promise glow from pole to 
pole, 


With the rapt strain flow onward, mighty sea, 
Till idols totter, errors be o’erthrown, 
Pagodas crumble, and men grow to be 
One brotherhood, bowing to God alone! 
FLORENCE, ITALY, July 4th, 1876. 
rr 


MR. PAGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 





BY WILLIAM R. O'DONOVAN. 





Ir we may judge by results, it does not 
in most cases matter a great deal how long 
or short atime an artist may have given 
any one of his works. There are artists, 
indeed, who can do all they can see in a 
very little time; and to try to do more 
would only befog their utterances. We 
may be sure, though, that not the best- 
endowed of men can see to the innermost 
of Nature so readily as to make her speak 
certainly to others, with adequate truthful- 
ness, without labor that costs time. It is, 
therefore, a becoming thing, when a man 
who can think and work to some purpose 
places before us the result of many years 
of patient endeavor, to consider it with 
something of the same earnest thought he 
has given to its production, and, whether 
it may impress us favorably or not, give 
reasons for the faith that is in us. 

It has not usually been the fortune of Mr. 
Page’s works to come before critics actu- 
ated by this spirit. Those persons who 
have given public expression to their opin- 
ions of his productions have of late years 
been wont to dismiss them with a few ep 
ithets of disapproval; or, on the other hand, 
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rush into a defense of them in quite the 
same spirit of injudiciousness. In fact, he 
has made partisans. His works have been 
all things to some critics and nothing to 
others. Now, this sort of feeling may be 
engendered by productions of an entirely 
ephemeral character, if they only have a de- 
cided warp; but not even the most adverse 
ly inclined of Mr. Page’s critics will accuse 
him of superficiality. They will say, rather, 
that in trying to express too much he be- 
comes abstruse. 

As there must be an adequate cause for 
all visible effects, and as in this case these 
pronounced feelings of like and dislike do 
not come of a desire on the artist’s part to 
give art the seeming, rather than the verity 
of Nature—to simulate, rather than render 
truth—we must look beyond for the cause, 
and may possibly find it in this, that what- 
ever he does is done with the whole force 
of his nature, which, being of an unusual 
kind and volume, makes up whatever comes 
from it a thing apart, to which people have 
to become accustomed before they can be- 
gin to see its significance. 

The methods of artists who are strong 
enough to express themselves differ, as 
men’s natures differ. When they see clear- 
ly with their own eyes, and render the 
truth fearlessly, as it is in them, regardless 
of conventionalisms and everything else 
that will not subserve their ends, they 
must expect to be misunderstood, and even 
reviled, by the commonalty, which, natural- 
ly enough, will refuse to accept what it 
cannot comprehend, and cry out against it 
in various ways, until it begins to take 
hold and make for itself an abiding place 
in the common mind and heart. 

It is true that many works of literature 
and of art offend here and fascinate there 
because of an unusualness quite apart from 
Nature; and that their authors, whether 
they gain applause or execration, will be 
alike, to themselves, great. There are, 
though, products of all the arts that, be- 
cause they meet nowhere the untutored or 
wrongly-trained apprehension, must be 
viewed from a certain plane before their 
significance will begin to reveal itself, to 
which the key is not readily attained; and 
on this account are a source of exaspera- 
tion to the fickle and matter of indifference 
to the indolent. 

The many, accustomed to look at the 
outer of things, stop short if they find a 
rule violated or a seeming technical error, 
and refuse to look beyond for a possible 
cause. Nosincanbeto them so great as 
the sin against forms sanctioned by author- 
ities and made respectable by usage These 
things are, in the order of Nature, suscepti- 
ble of some degree of improvement; but 
we may scarcely expect that in the aggre- 
gate they will not always be about the 
same. Still, art will flourish in one way or 
another, and some truth will now and again 
find way through it. If we are not pre- 
pared to receive it, ours is the fault and 
misfortune. He who has expressed it has 
his exceeding great reward in that, and 
knows thatin the fullness of time the seed 
he has sown will bring forth abundant 
fruit. 

Several years ago Mr. Page exhibited the 
result of several years’ study in the form of 
a three-quarter-length portrait of Shakes- 
peare, founded upon the German death- 
mask. If we remember rightly, the por- 
trait was either roundly abused or apolo- 
getically alluded to as one of those failures 
artists of great eminence sometimes make, 
Since that time (about two years ago) Mr. 
Page made a pilgrimage to Hesse-Darm- 
stadt to see the mask, and has now placed 
before the public the ripest result of his 
many years’ study, in the form of a bust. 

Mr. Page 7 already given to the public 
his argumentAn favor of the authenticity of 
the Germ mask, which has not, within 
the writer’s knowledge, been disputed; and, 
believing no one will care to question what 
we think he has clearly proved to be true, 
we may be justified in accepting this Ger- 
man death-mask as a mask made from 
Shakespeare’s face. 

Mr. Page, as is well known, is not tech- 
nically a sculptor. So much as this his 
bust clearly shows, for it violates certain 
usages of the art in a way that would 
shock the professional sensibilities of a 
Canova, a Gibson, or a Powers, and possi- 
bly of some of the more recent. shining 
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lights of the His treatment’ of the 
hair, for example} is’ rather peculiar, and 
possibly not so good as might be; and the 
eyes would offend the academically trained. 
Here, then, is subject-matter for the critic 
at once. He may cite examples of the 
aforesaid masters; prove that Page is all at 
sea, ignorant of the first principles of the 
art, and his work unworthy further con- 
sideration. But there may be something in 
it, for all that. Not because of the artist’s 
age or eminence, for we have all known age 
and reputation to be made a cloak for 
something very nearly akin to emptiness, 
before now; but because of certain quali- 
ties of the work. 

As has been said, the methods of artists 
who are able to express themselves are as 
different as the natures of men; and, in order 
to get from a work the best it has to give, 
we must try to accommodate ourselves to 
these conditions and, in so far as it is pos- 
sible, place ourselves in sympathy with its 
author. 

It is not usual with Mr. Page to bring any 
part of his work within the scope of the 
ordinarily-trained apprehension, unless his 
subject is of a character that will not admit 
of other than comparatively obvious treat- 
ment. . In this particular work the immens- 
ity of character to be rendered, its high 
order, and the’ almost incomprehensible 
scope the very name of Shakespeare sug- 
gests to those whose knowledge of his works 
approaches adequacy demanded extraordin- 











has the artist apprehended the subtle re- 
quirements of his task and so severely has 
he abstained from any display that would 
hinder the imagination at the outset that it 
is to be entered into only after an exercise 
of much effort and abnegation. 

A more than ordinarily strong aptitude 
to grasp and hold the essentials of Nature, 
so remote and evanescent even to the highly 
cultivated, together with a long familiarity 
with the works of his subject, had so fixed 
upon the mind of the artist the requisites 
of a portrait of Shakespeare as to make 
him, possibly, too forgetful of those outside 
helps that others might need to lead them 
up to his conception. There are about the 
bust certain defective renderings of the 
superficial of forms, which, while not 
really detracting from their essential values, 
serve to give the work the seeming of a 
sketch. Once penetrating beyond this 
scarcely-excusable unseemliness of exterior 
treatment, the nice adjustment of planes 
and forms to a oneness of purpose’ begins 
to assert its power over the imagination and 
carry it along with an irresistibleness akin 
to the magic of the poet’s own creations; 
and we feel, after a while, that the artist 
has not failed to fix here, in pregnant form, 
the best of all that a close and reverent 
communion of years with his subject’s soul 
has taught him of its repleteness and reach. 

Whether a more fruitful method may not 

be chosen by another artist to express the 
outer semblance of a nature so near, in all 
truth, to Nature, and so much a part of the 
innermost of it all, may not be said; for to 
those who know of the springs of life and 
fix something of their unchanging truth by 
art methods must differ and forms vary, 
even while bearing essentially the self-same 
spirit, as the leaves of an oak, though still 
oak leaves, are infinite in variety. 
, It may be said that whoever'will go to 
this work of Mr. Page to find its short- 
comings—measuring by the standard of 
modern sctiipture—will find them in abund- 
ance, as the learned Dr. Johnson found 
subject-matter for criticism in Shakespeare’s 
works. 

To whom it is possible to put aside pre- 
conceived and possibly not altogether well- 
grounded conceptions of art this work may 
bear some truth worth the knowing. That 
there will be many such at present cannot 
be reasonably expected, for our art has not 
been of the kind to cultivate people to the 
point of losing themselvesinit. Mr. Page’s 
bust of Shakespeare may be none the less a 
portrait of Shakespeare, though, for all that. 








: THe Hon.’ William H. Sage has given 
$5,000 to Cornell University, to complete the 
‘grading of the grounds on the west front of 
‘the northern group of University buildings. 

The money is to be spent under the direction of 
| Prof. Prentiss, the head of the botanical de- 
' partment, wi 





ary reserve in the use of means. So well’ 


eed 
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Biblical Research, 


Ly the memorable journey of Tischendorf to the 
Orient, in 1869,his researches at the Island of Pat- 
mos was not without some valuable fruit, though 
so much overshadowed by his success at Mt.Sinai 
that few of them have come before the general 
public. Patmos lies somewhat out of the track 
of the lines of steamers that ply on the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Between Rhodes and Smyrna it 
is only seen in the distance to the westward 
fora short time. After a visit to the ruins of 
Ephesus, Tischendorf traveled by horse along 
the Cayster (modern Little Mendera, the Great 
Mendera being the ancient Meander ), which he 
describes as flowing along in majestic peaceful- 
ness (‘“‘des in majestitischer Ruhe dahinstrémenden 
Kaystros vorber”’) for three hours to New 
Ephesus, or Scala Nova. Next morning at five 
he started in a small native sailing vessel, and, 
after an experience on the sea that brought 
feelingly to his mind the familiar lines of 
Horace about the courage of the first adven- 
turer on the sea, he reached Patmos toward 
evening. Owing to certain temporary reasons, 
mules could not be had, and he was forced to 
make his way up the mountain to the famous 
convent “‘ with the full sweat of his face.’’ But 
the manuscripts fully rewarded him. He spent 
eight days working over them, and brought 
away much literary treasure, among them the 
complete manuscript of the ‘‘ Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarehs”’ of the twelfth century, 
which he did not live to editsproperly. The 
library of the monastery is very rich in both, 
patristic and biblical manuscripts, which, it is 
needless to say, are not in the market ; though 
the above-mentioned MS., the famous ninth- 
century Oxford MS. of Plato, and a few other 
MSS. on secular subjects haye been sold to 
distinguished visitors. Among the most 
remarkable of the MSS. still at Patmos are 
some of the eleventh century, of Diodorus 
Siculus, which supplies many gaps in other 
documents and is now almost the only secular 
MS. left there; a MS. of Job, of the eighth 
century; another which Mr. H, 0. Coxe, libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, in his 
report of his travels in 1868, speaks of as a 
commentary by Origen on the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets ; and still another, styled by Mr. 
Coxe the Hexapla of Origen, with scholia. Of 
these two last-mentioned MSS. Tischendorf 
found, on examination, that the first was not by 
Origen, but contains certain exegetical works 
by Theodoret, the first of which is styled 
‘Questions upon the Octateuch,” the second 
‘‘ Interpretations upon the Doubtful Matters of 
Scripture,” and the third ‘“‘On the Doubtful 
Questions of the Kings.”” The error of Coxe 
bad arisen from the absence of the beginning 
of the first of the three works and a mistaken 
inference. The MS., however, belonged to the 
tenth century. However, with regard to the 
second Codex (also of the tenth century) Mr. 
Coxe was right as to the author. It was a 
work of Origen’s, though probably not really a 
part of the body of the Hexapla. It contains, 
first, the Philocalis of Origen, and second, as 
the MS. itself says, Origen’s scholia on the 
Proverbs of Solomon: “ SydéAa ei¢ tag mapot- 
piac.” This last work Tischendorf copied en- 
tire, occupying the space of four days for the 
purpose, and afterward published in his ‘‘ No- 
titia’’? of the Sinaitic Manuscript, issued be- 
fore the last-mentioned MS. appeared. These 
scholia appear to have been almost un- 
known until Cardinal Angelo Mai put forth 
an edition in 1854, taken from a catena in 
the Vatican Codex No. 1802. This edition, 
however, contains only a portion of the scholia, 
and even there requires to be corrected in many 
places by the better readings of the Patmos 
Codex. The catena, too, was hardly, even in 
original purpose, a copy of Origen’s work ; but 
mixed with the remarks of its compiler and 
with the scholia of other Church Fathers. The 
Patmos Codex bears marks of great care in its 
writing. Among other things, it has an obelus 
prefixed to every word that is peculiar to the 
LXX translation. Some specimens will serve 
to show the style of the scholia ; though many 
of them have a pith, or a play upon the words, 
which cannot be separated from the Greek 
original. A proverb is defined as “a sentence 
that by things perceived by the senses signifies 
things to be perceived by the mind ’»—« Adbyoc 
6¢ aicbytév mpayuatwv onpyaivey mpdypyata 
vonta.” - Mai’s edition gives this scholion as “a 
hidden discourse with a signification to be 
obtained through another one that is plain.” 
Again: “‘ The holy angels always tell thetruth. 
Men sometimes tell the truth, sometimes un- 
truth; but the Devil never tells the truth, so 

that he is never worthy of credit. For now he 
calls the Devil a man, since ‘an evil mano 
sowed the tares.’”? Again: “A stumbling- 
block is an impure reasoning in reasonable na- 
ture or lying knowledge.”? Again: ‘These 
same many ways lead to one way, which says; 
‘lam the way.’ But he has found the virtues 
many ways which lead to the knowledge of 
Christ.” Again: “If to bis:beloved the Lord 
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giveth sleep, but the ungodly are not his be- 
loved, then the Lord does not give sleep to 
the ungodly. And thence, also, it is to be be- 
lieved that the devils naturally cannot sleep.” 
It is, perhaps, quite as well that the com- 
mentary, as such, is superseded ; but: the vari- 
ous and varied testimony to the Scriptures and 
their readings as known to Origen are of worth. 


Fine Arts. 


A VERY curious discovery of a portrait, by 
Sir Peter Lely, of George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism, has recently been made. It is said 
that it was found by an American in London, 
whose attention was attracted by an advertise- 
ment in a junk shop of “George Fox, by Sir 
Peter Lely.’? He bought the picture for atrifle, 
and it remained in his possession until two 
months ago, when he met with business re 
verses and was compelled to part with it. At 
the recent Commencement of Swarthmore Col- 
lege it was shown to prominent members of the 
Society of Friends, and was finally purchased 
for the institution. The Philadelphia Press states 
that the portrait ‘‘shows the characteristics and 
peculiarities which marked Sir Peter Lely’s 
paintings. George Fox is known to have often 
visited Cromwell, the Lord Protector, and to 
have spoken his mind freely while in his pres- 
ence. It is thought that Fox was present at 
one of these sittings, and that Lely made a 
rough sketch, from which the picture now 
brought to light is believed to have been 
painted. 








....The attendance of visitors at the Centen- 
nial Loan Exhibition at the National Academy 
of Design and Metropolitan Museum of Art 
continues large, notwithstanding the extreme 
heat which now prevails. For the last ten days 
the receipts at the doors have averaged two 
hundred and twelve dollars daily. The aver- 
age daily receipts since the opening of the Ex- 
hibition have been two hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars and forty-one cents. During 
the warmest weather in July the galleries 
were at no time unpleasantly hot. The 
opening of the large window in the sculpture 
room greatly improved the ventilation and on 
the hottest days there was an agreeable current 
of air in all parts of the building. During the 
month of October the galleries will be opened 
evenings. At present the best time to visit 
the exhibitions is in the afternoon, between 
four and six o’clock. 


...-A correspondent of The Nation, writing 
from Cincinnati, gives the following interesting 
piece of information in relation to the once 
famous painting by Haydon of “ Christ’s En- 
trance into Jerusalem ”’: 

“The ‘Jerusalem’ now leans against the 
walls of St. Peter’s Cathedral in Cincinnati. It 
was bought from Nicholas Biddle for a small 
sum, by a friend of the church, about the year 
1845—the exact figures of date and price 
Father Purcell is unable to recollect. In the 
imperfect light and position now allowed the 
picture (itis tilted backward from its pedestal— 
a confessional-box—and shrouded by dust 
and soot) a complete 1 oO® of its details 
can scarcely be formed. Still, one can make 
out with sufficient clearness a crowded and ill- 
arranged composition, defective both in draw- 
ing andin color. The attempt at a striking 
effect in ‘ high art’ seems to lie in an unwonted 
exaggeration of foreground forms and an im- 
mense canvas,”’ 


....Ann Brewster writes to The Boston Ad- 
vertiser: ‘‘ Most of the artists have left Rome. 
Story and his family are at Leghorn. Coleman 
is in England, but expects to summer in Venice. 
Graham is in Venice. Ives and family are at 
their Perugia villa. Rogers is in America. 
Tilton is in Switzerland, and goes thence to 
England. Stanly Hazeltine and family are at a 
bathing place on the Belgian coast, Blakenburg. 
Some are in Rome, hard at work in their studios 
finishing the last season commissions and pre- 
paring for the coming year. Simmons and 
Harnisch are among these; although I believe 
Simmons intends going off to Berlin, and 
Harnisch runs off once in a while to Brufani’s, 
at Perugia.” 


....During last month there were more than 
twenty-five exhibitions of paintings and water- 
color drawings open in London. Among the 
number is an exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings by the late Louis R. Mignot, N. A., who 
died a few years ago in England. The exhibi- 
tion includes Mr. Mignot’s two great paintings 
of “‘ Niagara FaMs’’ and “Table Rock,” and 
the proceeds are to be used for the benefit of 
his family. It has been said by some New York 
journals that Mr. Mignot was a Louisianian ; 
but he was a South Carolinian. 


-».. The readers of Vanity Fair in this coun- 
try, who, we imagine, are a very select circle, 
‘have missed forsome time past the character- 
‘istic portraits which have given that satirical 
‘work its popularity, from the pencil of an 
artist named Pelleguni. His portraits were 
‘usually signed “ Ape,’’ and we learn from The 
_ Academy that he has given himself up to oil 
|painting and will soon let the public know 
‘what he can do on canvas. 





Personalities, 


GENERAL Crook, the great “Indian fight- 
er,’ is described as a lithe, lean, light-haired 
man, of both military and hunter character. 
He will go out on the desert alone and sleep in 
the sage-brush, and, from seeking and studying 
Indians so constantly, the traits of his mind 
have become like the Indian’s. His bright, 
social wife, who has no children, accepts his 
solitude without complaint. He trails Indians 
with others, and has destroyed the Apaches, 
those raiders into Mexico, whose cavalry was 
once equal to the Mamelukes and whose lances 
flashed by thousands hostility to the American 
emigrant. 


-..-For some reason that is not easily dis- 
covered, the upper crust of Boston society was 
violently taken with ex-Secretary Bristow. 
Last week he was entertained at dinner by the 
Saturday Club, at Parker’s. James Russell 
Lowell presided, and among other distinguished 
gentlemen present were the Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, the Hon. E, R. Hoar, the Hon. J. 
M. Forbes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Francis Parkman, and J. 8. 
Dwight. If the gentleman from Kentucky had 
a just estimate of his entertainers he might 
well feel proud of the honor bestowed upon 
him. 

.... Verdi, the composer, though so well 
known in this country by his musical composi- 
tions, is not known at all personally. A foreign 
correspondent describes him as a vigorous mid- 
dle-aged man who isin the prime of life. Hehas 
regular features ; dark-blue eyes, full of spirit 
and fire; abundant hair, just turning gray; a 
face without a wrinkle; and a nervous, well- 
knit figure, made to support activity without 
fatigue. He is gentle-tempered and courteous 
toward musicians, and the orchestra under his 
inspiration narrate many pleasant anecdotes of 
his urbanity and goodness. 


....In reviewing Bret Harte’s “Gabriel Con- 
roy,’’ the London Zraminer concludes with this 
pungent sentence: “ After all, Boccaccio wrote 
only short stories.”” But, after all, it may be 
safely assumed that, if Boccaccio were living 
now, if he wrote stories at all, he would write 
them longer and not quite so broad; for he 
wrote his stories to be read to monks at their 
meals, and, therefore, he had to compress each 
story into one reading. His ‘‘ Decameron” 
was not published until a hundred years after 
his death. 


....General Banks is announced as about to 
‘take the stump” for Hayes and Wheeler. 
The General has shifted about a good deal since 
he entered upon political life, having been a 
Democrat, a Know-Nothing, a Republican, and 
a Liberal. But he is always a very effective 
and popular speaker, and he will do good serv- 
ice now that he has returned to the ranks of 
the only party that ever recompensed his 
services, 

....President Clark, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, who went to Japan to aid 
in establishing a similar institution in that 
country, has been heard from. The Japanese 
authorities gave hima cordial reception. He 
speaks encouragingly of the prospects of the 
college, which will be opened in September. 
The buildings are ready and 50 young men are 
prepared to enter. 

....The Bohemians in Chicago, indignant at 
being set down by one of the journals as 
thieves and brutes, have held a mass meeting, 
and in their resolutions claim to number 23,000, 
and to furnish less than their proportion of 
criminals, while very few are not able to read 
and write, half are property-holders, and none 
are ‘‘tax-fighters.”’ 


... Father Hyacinthe has lately been lecturing 
in London on “ The Prospects of Christendom.” 
He specified the two reforms which he consid- 
ered to be of primary importance—viz., the re- 
form of confession for the laity and of the sys- 
tem of celibacy for the priests. With regard to 
confession, he would not suppress it, but eulo- 
gized it. 

--.-It is said that Lieutenant Rudio, whose 
marvelous escape from the Sioux has been re- 
cently described, is the same Rudio who, in 
1858, participated with Orsini, Gomez, and 
Peri in the attempt to kill Napoleon III, by 
throwing hand bomb-shells in his carriage in 
Paris. 

...-Mr. Trench, in his ‘ Realities of Irish 
Life,’’ tells a story of a man who readily ob- 
tained food and concealment in a cabin on his 
saying that the police were “after him for a 
murder,” but got kicked out when it was dis- 
covered that he had only stolen a pig. 


.... lt is rumored in London that Father Hy- 
acinthe is about to enter the Church of En- 
gland. Father Gavazzi, another distinguished 
ex-Catholic, will visit Australia. 


....Robert Burns Begg, of Kinross, son of 
Robert Burns’s youngest sister, died a few 
days ago. He was a well-known. Scottish 
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Science. 


A NEW work, by Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, 
on the geographical distribution of animals, 
bids fair to prove of much interest to natural- 
ists, though it will afford food for discussion 
and will apparently disappoint some leading 
American naturalists, whose views on geograph- 
ical distribution are certainly as advanced as 
those of any others. Dana and Agassiz, Baird 
Mr. J. A. Allen, and others have treated the 
subject with much more breadth of view than 
the author from whom Mr. Wallace, judging 
by a review in Zhe Nation, draws his inspira- 
tion. The older naturalists, Mr. Wallace truly 
says, ‘‘had a sort of vague notion that cer- 
tain forms were peculiar to hot climates 
and that certain others were only found 
in cold countries; but that was about 
all they knew or cared to know. Of 
the necessity of precise knowledge on the sub 
ject of locality they were absolutely incred- 
ulous. To the modern naturalist, on the other 
hand, the native country, or ‘‘ habitat,’’ as it is 
technically termed, of an animal or a group of 
animals is a matter of the first importance, 
and as regards the general] history of life upon 
the globe may be considered to be one of its 
essential characters. The structure, affinities, 
and habits of a species now form only part of 
its natural history. We require, also, to know 
its exact range at the present day and in pre- 
historic times, and to have some knowledge of 
its geological age, the place of its earliest ap- 
pearance on the globe and of the various ex- 
tinct forms most nearly allied to it. To those 
who accept the theory of development as 
worked out by Mr. Darwin, and the views as to 
the general permanence and immense antiquity 
of the great continents and oceans so ably de- 
veloped by Sir Charles Lyell, it ceases to be a 
matter of surprise that the tropics of Africa, 
Asia, and America should differ in their pro- 
ductions; but rather that they should have 
anything in common. Their similarity, not 
their diversity, is the fact that most frequently 
puzzles us,” 





....The following lecture-experiment, for 
demonstrating the explosion on ignition of a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gas, is recom- 
mended by M. Rosenfeld in Pogyendorff’s An- 
nalen as being at once simple and safe. Through 
a ball-pipette (diameter of tube 8 mm., that 
of ball 3 cm., point about 5 cm. from ball, 
and other arm 15 em. long) hydrogen is allowed 
to flow, the wider end being brought to the 
pointed tube by which the gas issues froma 
vessel in which itis being made. When the air 
has been forced out the streaming gas is lit at 
the point of the pipette, then the latter is care- 
fully removed from the outflow pipe and held 
vertically with the point downward. The 
hydrogen burns for a few seconds quietly ; but 
at the moment of extinction the ignition of 
the oxy-hydrogen gas in the ball takes place, 
with a pretty strong explosion, without, how- 
ever, the ball suffering injury. If the experi- 
ment be made in the dark, a light phenomenon 
is perceived at the moment of explosion, filling 
the tube and extending a little beyond at the 
two openings. The same pipette may be used 
to explode a mixture of sulphide of carbon 
vapor and oxygen. The internal surface is 
first moistened with a few drops of the former 
substance, oxygen is passed through from a 
gasometer, the pipette is quickly removed, and 
the point of it, directed slightly downward, 
bronght quickly into contact with a flame. A 
pretty strong explosion follows; but one that 
is always without danger. 


....According to an observation by Moser, 
more than thirty years ago, electric currents 
arise during the amalgamation of metals. He 
supposed them to be due to chemical cleansing 
of the solid metal by the mercury ; and this, if 
established, would be a strong poiut in favor 
of Becquerel’s theory that every chemical pro- 
cess is attended with an electric current, 
against Matteucci’s, that in chemical processes 
electricity is developed only if a substance de- 
composable by the current is present. But the 
process of amalgamation is always accom- 
panied by changes of temperature, and M. 
Obach has recently sought to determine 
whether the currents produced may not be 
traceable to this source. Pieces of pure zinc, 
cadmium, and tin were amalgamated in mer- 
cury and the currents observed with a very fine 
galvanometer. Care was taken that no differ- 
ence of temperature should arise between the 
metallic bars and the mereury capable of dis- 
turbing the results. A thermo element was 
placed in the mercury quite near the amalga- 
mating metal, and care was taken here also to 
prevent any chemical process between the 
mercury and the metal of the thermo element. 
The result of the experiment proved that both 
the direction and the strength of the amalgama- 
tion current correspond perfectly to the direc- 
tion and the intensity of the heat process. 
These currents, then, in amalgamation of 
metals, are to be considered heat-currents,fdue 
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to changes of temperature produced’ by amal- 
gamation. 

..eeIn the Annales de Chimie et de Physique 
M. Tisserand has an interesting article en the 
action of cold.on milk and the products attain- 
able from it. Among other results, he states 
(1) that the separation of the cream is nearly 
complete at the end of one hour, when the milk 
has been cooled to 2° C.; (2) that 5 to 6 
hours are necessary to obtain the maximum 
layer of cream when the milk is cooled to 4° or 
5° and 9 hours for 7° or 8°; (3) that for milk 
kept at 15° 14 hours are necessary for the full 
yield of cream and 27 or 28 hours with higher 
temperature. The effect of cold is thus ex- 
plained. In formation of cream the fatty 
globules rise in virtue of the difference of their 
density with that of the serum. When the 
milk is brought to a low temperature the 
serum contracts and its density increases, the 
globules harden, and the microscope shows no 
appreciable change in their volume. Hence, 
their ascensional force increases, also their 
velocity upward. The maximum of density of 
pure milk M. Tisserand finds to be situated a 
little below zero, at about 0.3°, and its mean 
coefficient of cubical dilatation between zero 
and 22° is 0.0003572727. 


...-The list of plants which seem by their 
structure or arrangements unable to fertilize 
themselves has had a recent addition in the 
Clerodendron Balfourianum of our greenhouses 
and the Zpilobium Augustifolium, the Fireweed 
of northern woods. This has been made the 
subject of arecent paper by Professor Asa Gray, 
who thinks the fact that these and other plants 
are unable to fertilize themselves illustrates the 
proposition that ‘‘ Nature abhors close unions.”’ 
“Nature” has various schemes constantly on 
hand, and she often indifferently performs or 
lets entirely go some things at times when in 
closer pursuit of others. It may be that these 
obstructions to self-fertilization are ‘‘ unfor- 
tunate necessities,” and not the results of 
“natural abhorrence.’’ Still, any opinion by 
one so justly distinguished as Professor Gray is 
worthy of profound respect, and the fact that 
he regards the instances as favoring the doc- 
trine of natural selection, that this foreign fer- 
tilization is a direct benefit to the continuation 
of the species, will be taken in itself as an ar- 
gument in its favor. 


....A new and improved method of metalli- 
zation of organic substances, so as to fit them 
for receiving galvanic deposits, has been de- 
vised by M. Cazeneuve. It is both more rapid 
and more safe for the operator than the ordi- 
nary process. The nitrate of silver which serves 
for the metallization is dissolved in wood spirit, 
by which means a thorough impregnation of 
the object is attainable. After maceration 
(more or less), the object is dried through rapid 
agitation ; but while still moist it is submitted 
to a saturated solution of ammonia gas, and 
thus is formed a double nitrate of silver and 
ammonia, easily reducible. Drying is then 
completed at a mild temperature, and the ob- 
ject is then suspended in mercurial vapors and 
completely metallized in a few minutes. By 
this method the author says he has obtained a 
regular layer of copper on leaves, flowers, 
insects, and other organic objects, and he thinks 
it capable of useful services in the arts. 


.... Nature does not always put things in the 
best places for their purposes, whatever she 
may do for purposes of her own. Hence, plants, 
when they find themselves in other circum- 
stances or other countries than that in which 
Nature placed them, often thrive to a remark- 
able degree. The Anacharis Canadensis, a com- 
paratively harmless water-weed of our own 
country, got to England a few years ago, and 
increased so amazingly as to make the naviga- 
tion of the streams very difficult. Man found 
himself almost incapable of fighting it. Now 
they find that by introducing the common 
Water Cress (Nasturtium officinale) they can 
get relief from the foe. Even a water-plant 
must have light; and the Water Cress, by shad- 
ing the surface with its broad leaves, shuts off 
the light from the Anacharis, which has all its 
leaves below. 


....At a recent meeting of the Berlin Chem- 
ical Society M. Struve stated that by utilizing 
the osurotic phenomena in animal and plant 
cells, produced by action of ether, he had, with 
the spectroscope, discovered a new body in 
blood, having a well-marked absorption spec- 
trum. The spectrum‘agrees with that of hemo 
globin, only it is not subject to change by the 
action of alkaline substances and of acids. He 
considers it to be acompound of a basic with an 
acid-reacting substance, the absorption lines 
being due to the former. 


....Experiments performed by R. J. Moss, of 
the Chemical Laboratory, Royal Dublin Society, 
prove that when a rod of selenium is allowed to 
remain for some time under the influence of 
it progrensinely soquives increasing, condact? 

pr vely acq in conductiy- 
ity, and that this increasing conductivity is 
owing to the condensation of an extremely 
quantity of mercury on the surface of 
the rod, giving rise to the formation of a su; 
ficial conducting stratum of mercury selenide. 


Missions. 


Tue Wesleyan Missionary Society held its 
annual meeting at Exeter Hall, on May Ist. 
We extract a: few items of interest from the 
annual report.’ Connected with the parent 
society in England are two very vigorous off- 
shoote—the Australasian Missionary Society, 
which supports the missions on the islands of 
the Pacific, and the Canadian Missionary 
Society, which attends to the work in British 
North America and has also commenced a mis- 
sion in Japan. The receiptsfor the year were as 
follows: Parent Society, $685,000 ; Australasian, 
$110,528 ; Canadian, $154,910 ; Ladies’ General 
Committee for Female Education, $6,840. Total, 
$957,278. - The Continental missions of the 
Wesleyans are carried on in Ireland, France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Germany. Con- 
nected with these missions are 84 missionaries, 
5,728 churchmembers, and 7,052 scholars. 
The Italian work is the largest carried on by 
any foreign society in that country, having 2 
English and 21 Italian ministers, 1,149 mem- 
bers, and 866 scholars. The missions among 
the heathen are carried on in India, Ceylon, 
China, South and West Africa, and West In- 
dies. It is the rule of the Wesleyans to bestow 
equal attention on the white colonists and the 
heathen gatives. It is, on this account, impos- 
sible to determine what proportion of the mem- 
bership has been gathered from heathen races. 
A very large part of the totals in the various 
English colonies consists of European settlers. 
The number of missionaries employed in these 
missions is 343; churchmembers, 77,769; 
scholars, 77,995. In South Africa the best 
prospects for extension are furnished in the 
two free states—the Orange River and the 
Transvaal—and in the adjacent districts. This 
interior country is rapidly filling up with 
colonists, and the Bechuana race, who have 
their dwelling-place there, offer the best 
field for missionary labor of all the South Afri- 
can nationalities. The West Indian missions, 
like those of all the other societies there en_ 
gaged, suffer from the material depression of 
the island communities ; but there are evidences 
of improvement, especially on Jamaica. The 
Australasian Society has charge of the Wesleyan 
interests in the English colonies and in Poly- 
nesia. The number of ministers is 377; mem- 
bers, 60,142; scholars, 131,683. The purely mis- 
sionary work of this society in Polynesia re- 
turns 80 missionaries, of whom 63 are natives, 
26,389 members, and 58,475 scholars. Through 
the epidemic on the Fiji Islands the Wesleyans 
lost 7,500 churchmembers. The Canadian So- 
ciety reports 392 missionaries and 30,071 mem- 
bers. Increase of educational facilities in the 
various mission fields has now become one of 
the grand objects of endeavor among the Wes- 
leyans. High schools have been established in 
South Africa and Ceylon and others are in con- 
templation. We might almost call education 
the hobby of the Wesleyan missionaries at the 
present time. Theirletters from all parts of the 
world are continually recurring to this theme. 
Thus the society is nobly supplying an element 
of usefulness which was formerly lacking in its 
widespread operations. The report declares 
that upon the success of these educational 
efforts the perpetuity of all the Wesleyan mis- 
sions, especially in tropical climates, mainly 
depends. 





....Christian America has given not a few of 
her best sons to the work of regenerating the 
Turkish Empire by means of the Gospel. Lord 
Shaftesbury once said that the American mis- 
sionaries had done more toward upholding the 
truth and spreading the Gospel of Christ in the 
East than any other body of men in this or in 
any other age. 
ever come to predominate in Turkey these 
noble missions would have received their death- 
blow. We are glad to find in The Congrega- 
tionalist a letter from a very competent author- 
ity (Dr. Hamlin, the president of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople), in which Russia’s atti- 
tude toward Christian missions other than her 
own is well set forth. During the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander and between the years 
1816—20 six missionary societies commenced 
work in Russia for the conversion of Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and heathen. After the emperor’s 
death they were all suppressed, with the ex- 
ception of the Moravians, whose position as an 
industrial settlement saved them. The few 
converts, however, whom the Moravians had 
gathered were rebaptized and made to conform 
to the Russian Church. No foreign mission 
has since that time been allowed. In Russia 
people have liberty to remain in the religion in 
which they were born. If they do not like 
that, they have liberty to enter into the nation- 
al church. German colonists complain that 
they are sometimes forced to be willing to take 
this latter step. We quote Dr. Hamlin’s clos- 
ing sentence: 


“Tt is evident that the approach of Russia is 
the approach of an Roles which may be 





—— melting. Geologic periods pass slow- 
y. 
From a missionary point of view, therefore, 


But should Russian influence. 


we heartily commend England’s present atti- 

tude in the war between Turkey and Servia. 

In saying to Russia ‘‘ Hands off,’’ Great Britain 

is defending the cause of religious freedom in 

the Turkish Empire. 

....-A missionary, speaking at.the anniversary 

meeting of the English Baptist Society, re- 

ferred to the changes which have taken place 

in India during his long term of service. 

Thirty-five years ago there were no roads, He 

was obliged to follow mere cart-tracks, and, in 

so doing, was on one occasion confronted by 

two tigers and a pair of cubs, playing in the 

way. Now there are not only macadamized 

roads, but railways and telegraphs, through the 

whole land. At that time there was compar- 

atively little education for the poorer classes. 

Now schools exist all over the country and the 

lower castes are fighting their way upward by 

means of education. Then the missionary, in 

all his journeyings, was not permitted 
even to touch the drinking or eating ves- 
sels of the Hindus. Now there are multi- 
tudes of people who are unwilling to 
let him go without food. While their 
Hinduism is not dead, it is, at least, to a great 
extent undermined. Many say: “‘ We are not 
Christians ; but we are too far advanced to bow 
down to idols any longer.” Preaching in the 
vernacular, singing native tunes only, mingling 
among all classes of people, the missionary 
preacher is welcome among the toiling poor of 
the Northwest Provinces. Referring to his 
own station at Delhi, the speaker said that he 
had gone thither immediately after the mutiny. 
Delhi then appeared hard as iron, without desire 
to receive the Gospel. On leaving the city, a 
month before, he left 350 members in the Delhi 
district, with a Christian population of more 
than 600 persons. Thirty-twoschools are con- 
nected with the station, and the night meetings 
held at the several school-houses are attended 
each week by about 2,000 persons, chiefly 
men. 


....Mr. Saville, of the London Society, in an 
address at Exeter Hall, made a very encourag- 
ing statement with regard to Tahiti and the 
other islands of the Society group. Christianity 
has now stood the test of three-quarters of a 
century on those islands. It has lost its noy- 
elty ; it has been interfered with by the errone- 
ous teachings of the Roman Catholics and by 
the immoral practices of hundreds of Europeans 
now residing there ; but it has a stronger hold 
on the native conscience and heart than ever. 
No trace of heathenism remains, and it is neces- 
sary to refer to books in order to know fully 
what the old idolatry was like. Mr. Saville 
illustrated the intense feeling which the Society 
Islanders have against heathenism, by narrating 
an experience he made among them soon after 
leaving England. Having instituted a May anni- 
versary, after the English fashion, he persuaded 
the young people to decorate their school-room 
with ferns and flowers.. While they were thus 
engaged, the deacons came. in and were horri- 
fied at the sight., ‘‘ Here,” they said, “‘ are the 
very things with which our forefathers used to 
dress up the old heathen altars.’’ Not until 
the walls and posts were bare as before would 
these grandchildren of cannibalistic idolaters 
agree to enter upon the anniversary services. 


....Sir Arthur Gordon, the first governor of 
the Fiji Islands, recently said, in an address at 
Sidney, with regard to the Wesleyan Missions 
among the Fijians : 

“‘T find that the thoroughness of the work 
done exceeds my expectations, and the work 
has been conducted with a largeness of view 
and liberality of spirit which, 1 must confess, I 
hardly ventured to anticipate.’’ 

It is well to put the testimony of so competent 
an observer over against the charges of sea- 
captains and others, alleging the worthlessness 
of the South Sea missions. 


....The United Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions gives its patrons very emphatic 
notice that the treasury is empty. Two vet- 
eran missionaries, Dr. Johnson and Rev. Mr. 
Harvey, have been ordered not to return to 
their stations in Egypt ; and notice is given that 
other missionaries will be withdrawn, if the 
funds are not forthcoming to support them. 
The debt of the Board on July ist was 
$12,800, 

...-One of the largest mission presses in the 
world is that of the Presbyterian Board at 
Shanghai, China. In 1874 it issued nearly 
30,000,000 pages. The large dictionaries of Dr. 
Williams and Dr. Hepburn and a great variety 
of religious and scientific works have been 
printed at this establishment. 


....Recent letters from Ooroomiah and Tabriz, 
Persia, report a steady increase inthe interest 
of Mohammedans in the Gospel. Everywhere 
they are ready to listen, and, while the move- 
ment is not yet ripe, the prospects are good.for 
large accessions in the course of time. 


....-The annual meeting of the American 
Board will be held at Hartford, Conn., com- 
mencing on the evening of October 34 and 
closing October 6th. The sermon will be 





The Suniay-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 27th. 
HONEST INDUSTRY.—Prov. v1, 





6—22. 





TRUE religion enters into common everyday 
life. He who accepts wisdom becomes a better 
man. He does God’s will and he enjoys God’s 
rewards in all things of life. No wonder, 
therefore, that honest industry receives atten- 
tion in the Scriptures. It is a lowly grace; but 
by it a man can let avast amount of light shine, 
to the glory of God. The lesson presents the 
work and the wages 

1. OF THE SLUGGARD (v. 6—11). 

2. OF THE WICKED (v. 12—19). 

3. OF THE RIGHTEOUS (v. 20—22). 

1. OF THE SLUGGARD (v. 6—11).—Oriental 
laziness is proverbial; but laziness is by 


no means restricted to the Orient, In 
our land, in our cities, in our classes, 
perhaps in our families there are those 


who are in the eye of Inspiration mere slug- 

gards. They are incorrigible sleepers. Not 

that they continually sleep ; but that they can- 

not be roused to activity. Their ambition, 

their purpose, their energy sleeps. Whether 

the sun be high or low, whether there be sun- 

shine or storm matters not tothem. They do 

not intend to be thus ineffective ; they are not 

dead; but ‘‘a little sleep, a little slumber, a 

little folding of the hands”’ is all they ask. 

They are ever on the verge of doing. Their 

opportunity is constantly at hand. They are 

almost, but not quite, up to the demands of 
the hour in which they live. 

Such conduct appears in the school-boys and 
girls, in workmen and workwomen, in business 
men of various grades, in public characters. 
Wesee it inreligious matters. There are many 
who desire ‘“‘a little slumber’ before they 
arise from sin, and some Christians are slug- 
gards. They are needed in the Sunday-schooi 
and in the prayer-meeting, in visits among the 
poor and the sick ; but they are not quite ready. 
On all such poverty cames at unexpected 
times and places, “‘as one that traveleth”’ (v. 
11)—that is, as the footpad or highwayman 
comes. The sluggard in mental pursuits will 
have mental poverty. The sluggard in pe- 
cuniary matters will be poor in this regard. 
The sluggard in spiritual things will be poor 
there. The ant illustrates to all such their im- 
mediate duty. 

2. Or THE WICKED ( v. 12—19).—Mere activ- 
ity is not enough. A man may be busy in bad 
directions. He may be most thoroughly awake, 
and yet even sleep. might be better. He 
“walketh,” ‘‘winketh,” uses “feet” and 
‘fingers, is froward to plan and to do; he 
*‘ deviseth,” he ‘‘soweth,’? and does all this 
**continually.’’ Here is activity. 
dashing fellow.’’ But alas! all his zeal is in 
the ways of sin. He is “ fast,’’ indeed, in the 
sad sense in which that word is popularly used. 

To such, whatever be their age or their 
special lines of activity, sudden calamity and 
breaking without remedy conie apace. They 
are full of the six things which God hates 
(v. 16—19). Have any of us these hateful 
looks, or tongues, or hands, or hearts, or feet? 
Activity in ways of wickedness is like the 
velocity of a train off the track. 
there is of it the worse it is. 

3. OF THE RIGHTEOUS (Vv. 20—22).—There is 
a work of the sluggard and of the wicked, 
and both these shall draw their wagesin full. 
But there is something better, and it has its 
wages too. This work differs from sluggish- 
ness, in that it is industry ; and from wicked- 
hess, in that itis honest. Honest industry is 
the work of the righteous. He keeps his 
father’s commandment, he forsakes not the law 
of his mother, he- binds them continually to 
heart and neck (v. 20, 21), as wisdom called 
him to do in the last lesson (Prov. iii, 1—3). 

His reward is assured. He goes, and it leads 
him ; he sleeps, and it keeps him; he awakes, 
and it talks with him (v. 22). Heis not the 
sluggard, nor the wicked one; but the one 
whom God loves. He lives for God. Whether 
he sleeps, or wakes, or goes, Wisdom is bis 
companion and he is blessed forever. 


Here is “a 


The more 





....Teachers may be absent, scholars may be 
few, the heat may. be oppressive, and yet the 
school should not be closed. Of course, simul- 
taneous teaching by the chosen leader or 
teaching in combined classes may be necessary ; 
but the school should, in some form, be kept 
open. The Hxeaminer and Chronicle comes to the 
support of this idea and advances the follow 
ing cogent reasons : 


“The advantages of this course are various 
and decided. Not the least among them is that 
of maintaining the Aabit of attending, which in 
children is pretty sure to be seriously broken by 
a month or two of non-attendance every year. 
This, of course, applies mainly to scholars 
whose mts do not attend themselves nor 
control the attendance of their children ; but it 
also has an effect insome degree on all. Again, 
it is desirable to maintain the continuity of the 
lessons, which is sure to be lost by a period of 
vacation. Little enough time, at most, for re- 





preached by Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 


ligious teaching and study under our present 
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. THE INDEPENDENT 








system. It does not seem wise to cut even that 
little short. Then there is the inevitable diffi- 
culty of drawing together the scattered forces 
when the school again opens. This is quite a 
different affair from merely welcoming back 
absentees to an organized school in working 
order.”’ é 

....Mrs. Sangster is after ‘‘The Dramatic 
Element in the Sunday-schools.” In The 
National Sunday-school Teacher she condemns it 
roundly. All approaches to the theatrical and 
all displays of children, by which their natural 
and proper timidity is extinguished, are of 
injurious tendency in Sunday-school. In con- 
¢lusion, Mrs. Sangster says : 

“T have sometimes thought that in the silence 
of Scripture on the subject of Christ’s child- 
hood there was a lesson for us. Very little, 
indeed, is told us concerning that strange and 
sacred period when, in the seclusion of his 
humble home in Nazareth, our Lord was grow- 
ing up. A glimpse now and then, and that is 
all. One verse tells the story of years. ‘And 
the child grew and waxed strong in spirit and 
in favor with God and man.’ ay we not -in 
these modern days of excitement and forcing 
take pattern for our children’s upbringing from 
the life of the Holy Child, whose perfect days 
went by in silent retirement ?”’ 


.... What a pastor may do in his Sunday- 
school for the good of souls and the glory of 
God the world has yet tosee. Wonders have 
been accomplished in many cases; but those 
who have achieved the most have seen most 
clearly the possibilities yet before them. Upon 
pupil and teacher the pastor finds an inviting 
field of spiritual toil, and in their pastor both 
these classes find a true friend and helper. We 
agree with The Christian Intelligencer, which, 
after commending the closest fellowship and 
co-operation between pastors and their schools, 
says: 

“The blessing of the Lord, as a rule, rests 
upon those pastors and churches and Sunday- 
schools which are thus united together. Re- 
vivals of religion often begin with the faithful 
feeding of the lambs, and the grace of God 
seals the holy unicn of pastoral care and Sun- 
day-school service.’’ 

«...-The Rey. E. W. Rice has published an 
extended article in The Sunday-school Times 
upon “ A Uniform Lesson System of Fifty Years 
Ago.’’ He shows by conclusive evidence these 
five things—namely, (1.) That some fifty years 
ago there was a lesson system published and 
extensively used, which contemplated a five 
years’ course of study. (2.) That it claimed to 
be a uniform series, as distinguished from the 
‘“‘Babel scheme’? which then existed. (3.) 
That it called forth numerous and graded 
lesson helps. (4.) That it provided specially 
for reviews. (5.) That it was intended for 
national use. In view of the facts set forth by 
Mr. Rice upon documentary evidence, the in- 
vestigations into the origin of our present pop- 
ular methods must be pressed much further 
back than is commonly supposed. 


....Hindustani singing does not appear to 
thrill the hearers by its sweetness. At least, 
the Rev. E. Cunningham, who writes for The 
Indian Sunday-school Journal, does not think it 
pre-eminently good. Speaking of the mission 
Sunday-school pupils under his care, he says: 

‘““They like singing. Considered in an 
artistic point of view, we never heard more 
than two or three purely Hindustani schools 
make singing a complete success. We have 
heard such sounds from the mouths of un- 
trained Hindu-tanis as would drive Beethoven 
stark mad. Still, singing is so interesting that 
boys will labor for weeks in the attempt to 
sound te gamut, and fail without knowing it. 
Interest, good thoughts, and moral power 
attend hymns and bhajans badly sun.” 


...“‘No wonder that some Sunday-school 
men and measures are the laughing-stock of 
sensible people.” So comments a usually 
judicious journal upon an unlikely act, which, 
upon the authority of “‘a Western paper,”’ is at- 
tributed to some un-named man in some un- 
known place. Those who have just claim to be 
called ‘‘sensible people ’’ will, in any strange 
case, first demand full, clear evidence. Upon 
that only will they form conclusions, and their 
verdicts will apply solely to the case examined. 
Persons who from untrustworthy statements 
jump to broad conclusions must beware lest 
they themselves become a ‘laughing stock.” 

...-From every lesson press some practical 
duty upon the class. Show what bearing each 
lesson has upon each of us. Show that the 
Bible is a book for these times, not for the 
olden times alone. Lesson-leaves and Question- 
books may not always make clear these practi- 
cal bearings; but no matter for that. Seek 
them for yourself. As a quaint writer says: 
‘* Seize the text as you would the bough of an 
apple-tree, and shake it till the golden pippins 
of truth fall all about you.”’ 

..-. American ideas are creeping into India. 
Stimulated by a proffered prize, one of the 
Sunday school boys of that land recently com- 
mitted to memory 7,500 verses of the Scriptures , 
and he did it in nine months. What the prize 
was and whether the boy understood what he 
learned or still remembers any of it were not 
stated in the report. 


.-»-Ln view of the popularity of the Inter- 
national Lesson system and of the interesting 
effort now in progress to determine by whom 
it was originated, The National Sunday-school 
Teacher ventures to let slip a friend’s sugges- 
tion about an “ inter-planetary system.’’ Sure- 
ly, here are new words to conquer and am- 
bitious persons had better be on the alert. 





School and College, 


“Epvucation,” says Mr. Hiram Orcutt, of 
Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H., in a 
recent address, ‘‘is not the storing of knowl- 
‘edge, but the development of power through 
exercise ; and study and recitation are the 
chief agencies to be employed inthis process of 
training. The relative importance of recitation 

‘as a disciplinary agency is seenin its practical 

bearing in every department of life. The child 
can neither learn to walk nor talk, except by 
walking and talking. The mechanic learns to 
use his tools only by using them. The musi- 
cian acquires skill and the orator power by 
years of patient recitation. Indeed, every fac- 
ulty of body, mind, and soul is deyeloped by 
exercise or recitation. School recitation has 
some incidental advantages of its own. It in- 
duces study, gives distinctness and vividness to 
acquired knowledge, fixes it in the memory, 
and renders it available for future use, Recita- 
tion has an important relation to instruction. 
Like study, it belongs exclusively to the scholar, 
as instruction is the work of the teacher, and 
discipline is the primary object of study, in- 
struction, and recitation.” 


....-Rey. A. P. Peabody, D:D., in an after- 
dinner address at Tufts College Commence- 
ment, had this complimentary word for small 
colleges: ‘‘A great college is not in all re- 
spects to be preferred before a small one. To 
be sure,in the former there is a variety of 
courses. There is a wide range of training and 
more numerous classes for special branches of 
instruction. But from the actual training of 
mind and character I believe there is an im- 
mense advantage in the closer quarters and the 
more direct personal contact with the instruct- 
ors which small classes afford. And with rea- 
son. A man cannot be the same to a class of a 
hundred that he can be to a class of twenty- 
five.”’ 

-.«.Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of this city, gave 
$10,000 some time ago to found an Episcopal 
school for girls in Nevada, on condition that the 
‘people of the diocese would raise a like sum. 
The citizens of Reno raised $5,000 and Bishop 
Whittaker has nearly raised the remainder. 
The school building—the frame of which is 
up—is 40x88 feet in size and three stories 
high. It stands in the middle of a plot of 
seven acres of ground, in the northwest part of 
the town, three-quarters of a mile from the 
railroad station, and overlooks the whole 
valley. It will accommodate forty boarders, 
six teachers, and sixty day scholars. 


....The University of Georgia has graduated 
1,888 alumni, of whom 35 have been judges of 
superior courts, 30 members of Congress, 3 
United States and Confederate States senators, 
G judges state supreme courts, 1 judge of 
Supreme Court of the United States, 1 Vice- 
President of the Confederate States, 1 Secre- 
tary of Treasury of the United States, 1 Speaker 
of Congress, 1 United States District Attorney, 
1 state treasurer, 3 state governors, 4 speakers 
of Georgia house of representatives, 1 United 
States foreign minister, 2 comptrollers of Geor- 
gia, 1 state attorney-general, 7 presidents of 
colleges, 42 professors in colleges, 2 bishops. 


....-President Clark, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, who went to Japan, to aid 
in establishing a similar institution in that 
country, reports that the Japanese authorities 
gave him a cordial reception. He speaks 
encouragingly of the prospects of the college, 
which will be opened in September. The build- 
ings are ready and 50 young men are prepared 
to enter. 


....The statistics of Oxford University for 
1875-6 showed an increase of 180 in’ the 
University during the year. Of the colleges 
exhibiting the greatest increase Keble takes 
precedence, with 131 undergraduates, as against 
112 the previous year. There are now 215 
ee not attached to any college or 

all, 
| .+..The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture has voted that every agricultural 
society receiving the bounty of the Common- 
wealth be urged to maintain at least one 
scholarship at the Agricultural College at Am- 
herst and to secure the attendance of one or 
more students. 
| ....Miss Helen L. Storke, a graduate of Vas- 
gar College and late professor of Latin at 
Wellesley, has accepted the appointment of 
pg of the ladies’ department in Olivet 

ollege, of whick Dr. H. Q. Butterfield is now 
president. 

....A reduction of 10 per cent. has been 
made in the salaries of the teachers of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The principal of the Boys’ High 
School in San Francisco has had his salary re- 
duced from $4,000 to $3,000. 

«...The Northwood Academy, N. H., has be- 
come Coe Academy, in consideration of re- 
ceiving an endowment of $10,000 from Eben 8. 
Coe, of Bangor, Me. 

....-Michigan University has established a 
new department, the ‘school of architecture 


and design.” to which students will be admitted 
this fall. 





Ministerial . Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 


ABERNETHY, Atonzo, assumes the presiden¥ 
ey of the University of Chicago. 


ABRAMS, L. H., accepts call to Bradford 


Junction, Ohio. 

ALGER, Isaac, Gay Head, Mass., resigns, 

BARTLETT, E, P., ord. at Lamoille, Ill. 

BATES, W. ELuiort, accepts call to Green- 
ville, Ct. , 

BICKFORD, T., Taberg, Mass., accepts call 
to Lowville, N. Y. 

BLODGETT, Jonn, of Troy, Ohio, died recent- 
ly, aged 84. He was a native of Vermont. 

BOWLER, J. R., supplies Houlton, Me. 

BURGESS, I. J., Middleboro’, Mass., ac- 
cepts callto Hampton Falls, N. H 

CALL L., N., is called to Webster City, Iowa, 

CHRISTIAN, Joun T., ord. at Campbellsburg, 
Ky., recently. 

war eae G. W., is called to New Vienna, 

0. 


EVANS, P. S8., Shelburne Falls, Mass., is mak- 
ing a tour in Europe. . 
FOREY, M. R., is supplying the Church of the 

Puritans (Presbyterian) of New York City. 
GILBERT, H. F., ord. at Neenah, Wis. 
GRANT, L. E., has closed his labors at Bowdoin- 

ham, Me. 
HAMMOND, W. W., returns from an extended 

European and Eastern trip. 

HANFORD, T., Cincinnati, announces his in- 
tention of leaving the Baptist denomination. 

HERRICK, A. C., Canton, accepts call to Free- 
port, Me. 

—_s J. E., is called to Hermitage, 


JAMESON, E. H. E., St. Louis, accepts call to 
Chillicothe, Ill. 

JOHNSON, T. H., Chicago, leaves shortly for 
Liberia, spending some time in England on 
the way. 

MALCOM, CHarLes Howarp, D.D., declines 
call to Union Square ch., San Francisco. 
PARKS, N., Warsaw, Ill., accepts call to Mt. 

Vernon, 

PHILLIPS, J. M., closes his labors with the 
church at Clinton, Ct. 

RARIDEN, W. B., ord. at Clyde, Kan." 

REA, F. F., Athens, N. Y., ord. 

RONEY, W., King’s Creek, Ohio, resigns, 

geri B., D.D., declines a call to Havana, 

SPINNEY, E. C., Concord, N. H., inst. Aug. 2d. 

TOLMAN, Rosert F., Jr., supplies New 
Gloucester, Mass. 

a W. C., returns ‘to Italy August 


WEBB, W. R., D.D., Morris, is called to Rock- 
ford, Ill 
WILLIAMS, J. P., D.D., Leavenworth, Kan., 
accepts presidency of Ottawa University, 
Kansas. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BLAKE, Henry A., Providence, R. L, is called 
to Athol, Mass. 

BRADFORD, A. H., Montclair, N. J., received 
call to Portland, Oregon. 

BROWN, C. O., Olivet, accepts call to Roch- 
ester, Mich. 

EATON, J. M. R., removes from Medfield to 
Worcester, Mass, 

FOWLER, Tuos., Otsego, called to Shelby and 
Hart, Mich. 

HEATH, A. H., Providence, R.1I., called to 
New Bedford, Mass. 

HOWE, E. F., Terre Haute, Ind., is called to 
Central ch,, Newtonville, Mass. 

HUBBARD, Wa. H., accepts call to Merrimac, 
Mass., and will be installed Sept. 7th. 

KITTREDGE, J. E., has left Florence, Italy, 
for America. 

LANMAN, JosEpH, Westhampton, Mass., re- 
quested to withdraw resignation and take 
leave of absence till May. 

MATTHEWS, L. P., Colesburg, accepts call to 
Pottsville, Iowa. 

MERRILL, Geo. R., Adrian, Mich., is called to 
2d cb., Biddeford, Me. 

MILTON, GeorGE R., St. Cloud, Minn., resigns. 
MITCHELL, A. R., closeslabor at Cannon City 
and East Prairieville, Minn., Aug. 1st. 

MORGAN, G. F.G., Rio Vista, Cal., resigns. 

MURDOCK, Davin, D.D., supplies New Mil- 
ford, Conn., during absence of the pastor 
in Europe. 

NOBLE, T. K., has returned from the Sandwich 
Islands to San Francisco. 

PELTON, Geo.8., Hartford, Conn., supplies 1st 
ch., New Marlboro’, Mass,, for the next three 
months. 

SIMPSON, Apam, ord. at Fairmount, Minn., 

ug. Ist. 

SMITH, Jupson, prof. at Oberlin, supplies Nor- 
walk, Ohio. 

SNOW, B. G., missionary in Micronesia, has had 
a stroke of paralysis and returns to Sand- 
wich Islands. 

STEARNS, J. G. D., resigned pastorate at 
Clearwater, Minn., Aug. 1st. 

TAYLOR, J. 8., Newport, R. L., resigns pastor- 
ate of the United Congregational church. 

UNDERWOOD, Josepn, East Hardwick, Vt., 
died recently. Aged-80. 

WALSHE, H. C., supplies Pescadero, Cal. 

WHITE, J. 8., supplies 4th ch., Portland, Me. 

WILCOX, Asper H., Westerly, R. I., accepts 


temporarily position as instructor in Ger-. 


man at Yale College. 


WRIGHT, Gerorce F., East Dennis, Mass., 
called to Northwood, as acting pastor. ~ 


LUTHERAN. 


ALMEN, L. G., ord. at Jamestown, N.Y. Set- 
tles at Beaver, Ill.) 








[August 17, 1876, 


a. 


BOMAN, G. B, L., ord, at Jamestown, N,.yY,. 
Settles at Clinton, Iowa. 

CRESSMAN, J. J., South Easton, Pa., resigns, 

ECKEBERG, G. A., ord. at Jamestown, N,Y, 
Settles at Pittsburgh. 

MEYER, L. F,, inst. at Gahanna, Ohio. 

MYERS, W. H., graduate of Theo. Sem. of 
Philadelphia, inst. at North Wales, Pa,; 

July 23d. 

NOYD, H., ord, at Jamestown, N.Y... Settles. 
at Austin, Texas. 

OHSTUND, N., ord. at Jamestown, N. Y, 
Settles at Bucklin, Mo. 

OLANDER, C. 0., ord. at Jamestown, N. Y 
Settles at Peshtigo, Wis. 

PETERSON, Etias, ord. at Jamestown, N.Y., 
for cougregation at Memphis, Tenn, 

PLITT, J. K., Catasauqua, appointed tempora+ 
rily to position in Muhlenberg College. 

QWIST, H. P., ord. at Jamestown, N.Y. Set« 
tles at Sweadahl, Minn. 

RAUP, G. P., of Turbotville, Pa., accepts call 
to Constantine, Mich. 

SCHWANSKOVSKRY, C., called to Harris: 
burg, Pa. 

weg D., Vandalia, removes to Shelby, 

io. 


TERNSTEDT, J.. ord. at Jamestown, N. Y. 
Settles at Aurora and Batavia, Ill. 

WEIDNER, R. F., Pror., resigned his position 
in Muhlenberg College and gives his atten-~ 
tion to the church at Phillipsburg, N. J. 


” MORAVIAN, ee 

HARK, Max, has closed his pastorate at Leb- 
anon, Pa. 

JACOBSON, HERMAN, ordained presbyter at 
Bethlehem, Pa., August 6th. 

JORDAN, WALTER, ordained deacon at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., August 6th, 

KREMER, CHARLES, ordained deacon at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., August 6th. 

LENNERT, WI1t.14M L., has closed his pastor- 
ate at New Dorp, Staten Island. He goes 
to Nazareth, Pa. 

VOGLER, W. H., Bethlehem, Penn., has be- 
eome pastor at New Dorp and Castleton 
Corners, Staten Island. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARNOLD, F. L., Evanston, Ill., supplies Ogden, 
Utah. 


BATES, W. H., Waverly, N. H., is asked to 
withdraw his resignation. 

BURKHALTER, E. R., New Rochelle, N. 
Y., is called to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

CUNNINGHAM, R. J., accepts call from East 
Salem, N Y. Inst. August 25th. 

DE WITT, Joxn, declines call to Third church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DUPUY, B. Hunter, ord. and inst. at, Pow- 
hattan, Va., Aug. 5th. 

EARNSHAW, Josepn, Westby, inst., at Green- 
port, L. I., Aug. 2d. 

FACKLER, J. G., accepts call from Sherman, 


Texas. 
HALE, E., Cutchogue, removes to Baiting Hol- 
low, L. L 


HAMILTON, Ditu1s D., died at Pompeii, Mieh., 
in July. 

HILL, Trworny, D.D., Kansas City, declines 
position of professor in Blackburn Uni 
versity. 

HURD, Dr., Highland Park, Ill., resigns his 
eharge. 

LAW, S. 8., LL.D., accepts presidency of Un - 
versity of Missouri. 

MARSHALL, W. K., D.D., consents to supply 
Marshall, Texas, for the present. 

McCORKLE, Dr., declines call to the Lake 
Forest ch., Ill. 

MILLIGAN, G., Detroit, Mich., called to Ham- 
ilton, Canada, 

MITCHELL, Artuour, D.D., Chicago, is travel- 
ing in Minnesota in behalf of Sabbath- 
schools. 

POLLOCK, H. G.,of Rantoul, accepts eall to 
Carroliton, Ill. 

POOR, D. W., D.D., accepts position of secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion. 

STANLEY, F. J., is called to La Crosse, Wis. 

WALKER. L. F., Indianapolis, becomes corré- 
sponding editor of the Presbyterian Standard 
late the Kentucky Presbyterian. 

WELLER, 8. H., removes from Mendota, Ill: 
to Lincoln, Neb. 

WILSON, Joun A., inst. pastor of U.P. church 
at St. Louis. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


COLLOQUE, C. W., ord. priest at Crawford, N: 
J., recently. 

FITCH, Wo. T., accepts rectorship of Church 
of Ascension, Fall River, Mass. 

JACKSON, H. MELVILLE, Greenville, 8. C., is 
called to Grace ch., Petersburg, Va. 

McCONNELL, Samvet D., accepts rectorship 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Coun. 

MEADE, EverARD, Kooxville, Tenn., accepts 
call to St. John’s and St. Paul’s churches, 
South Farnham, Va. 

NEWTON, W. W., Newark, N. J., declines call 
to St. Paul’s, Boston. 

PAGE, Cartes Henny,” died recently at 
Washington. 

PERRY, Wm. 8., D.D.,: will be consecrated 
Bishop of Iowa, Sept. 10th, at Geneva, N.Y. 

PROUT, Wo. C., resigns Trinity ch., Claver- 
ack, and takes charge of St. Paul’s free 
chapel, Troy, N. Y. 

REILLY, Epwirp M., ord. priest at Crawford, 
N. J., recently. 

REFORMED. 


LEWINKLE, J. W., Clymer, N. Y., accepts 
call to Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NIES, H. E., Holland City, accepts call to | 
rian 


Sangatuck, Mich. 

OAKEY. P. D., accepts ¢all to Presbyteri 
church at Springfield, Long Island. 
SCUDDER, E. C., is on his way to Ameriea from 

the Arcot Mission, India. ; ‘ 
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August'{17, 1876.] 
Pebbles. 


.. What is nothing? ing? A footless stocking 
w ithout a leg. 
.. An editor offers a reward of ‘five dollars 
for the best treatise on ‘‘ How to make Out- 
door Life Attractive to the Mosquito.”’ 








..-It was observed of a deceased lawyer 
that he had left but few effects. To which a 
lady remarked that ‘fhe had but few causes.” 


....Fresh.: “I. wonder why my moustache 
doesn’t grow under my nose, as well as at the 
corners of my mouth??? Soph.: ‘Too much 
shade,’? 

..Jack, how do you like the rector’s 
daughter?” ‘Don’t know. I’ve always seen 
her drunk.’’? ‘‘What! The rector’s daughter 
drunk ?”” “‘No, I.” 

..A gentlemav, wishing not long since to 
‘‘ pop the question,” took up the young lady’s 
cat, and said; ‘“‘ Pussy, may I have your mis- 
tress?’? It was answered by the lady: ‘‘Say 
yes, Pussy.” 

ey A man made three unsuccessful attempts 
to blow his brains out, and then his wife said to 
him: ‘‘ Don’t try it again, John. You haven’t 
got any.’? That man now goes about saying he 
owes his life to that woman. i 

.. An Irish tailor, on making a gentleman’s 
coat and vest too small, was ordered to take 
them home and let them out. Some days after, 
the ‘gentleman was told that the garments hap- 
pened to fit a countryman of the tailor’s, and 
he let them at a shilling a week. 


..A man was present at the funeral of a 
neighbor of whom no good could be honestly 
said. But everybody was saying something ; 
and this man, not wishing to appear singular, 
but being incapable of a lying eulogy, re- 
marked:that it was ‘‘a mice, quate corpse.” 


....The following notice is posted in a church 

n Monroe Township, Ilinois : 
pleas deposet 
Yore Tobacer 
at the Dore 
by order of 
Dekens. 

....The country storekeeper said: ‘‘ Here, 
my friend, those balls of butter I bought of 
you last week all proved to be just threeounces 
short of a pound.” And the farmer innocently 
answered: ‘‘ Well, I don’t see how that could 
be; for I used one of your pound-bars of soap 
for a weight.”’ 

..‘A dollar is a large price for a water- 
melon,” said a purchaser to a vender of this 
fruit, as he was paying for one, last summer. 
‘You wouldn’t think so, mister,” said the 
dealer, “‘if ycu had sot on the fence witha 
shot-gun in your hand every night for three 
weeks, watching the patch.” 


. A gentleman took the following quoted 
telegram to a telegraph office: ‘I announce 
with grief the death of Uncle James. Come 
quickly to read the will. I believe we are heirs. 
John Black.’? The clerk, having counted the 
words, said: ‘There are two words too many, 
sir.’ “All right. Cut ont ‘with grief.’”’ 


..A fascinating young widow, having mar- 
ried an elderly man, annoyed him by frequent 
references to her first husband, whereat the old 
gentleman finally remonstrated. ‘‘I dare say,” 
replied the fond..creature, pouting her pretty 
lips, that youll be glad’ to haye me remember 
you when you are dead and gone and I’m 
married again.”’ 


.... Mr. ‘Tontpkitis,” said “a young lady 
tho had heen showing off her wit at the ex- 
pense of a dangler, ‘‘ you remind me of a bar- 
ometer that is filled with nothing in the upper 
story.”’.:.‘* Divine Julia,*? meekly replied» her 
adorer, ‘‘in thanking you for that compliment, 
let me remind you that you occupy my upper 
story.”? 

.... The other day a minister offered prayerat 
the laying of a corner-stone. <A brisk young 
reporter bustled up aud said: “I wish you 
— give me the manuscript of that prayer.’’ 

“T never write out my prayers,’ said the 
preacher. ‘* Well,’? said the reporter, “I 
couldn’t hear a word you said.’ ‘I wasn’t 
praying to you,’’ quickly responded the parson. 


ee eae prudent mother, of wealth and respect- 
ability, residing in Chicago, has brought up her 
accomplished and beautiful daughters to do 
washing and ironing. ‘When questioned as to 
the cause of this somewhat unusual proceeding, 
the prudent matron replied: ‘‘Oh! it is always 
well to be prepared for any contingency. Per- 
haps one of thé poor children may marry an 
Italian count?’?': i 

..As a colored tesident of Detroit was 
breasting the storm, ‘with 4 new-umbrella over 
his head, he was halted by a friend and brother, 
who asked: “Is dat your umbrella?” ‘ Yes, 
sah. Cost; me #2,” was the. prompt reply. ' 
“Mr, Savage,’ said ‘the other, very solemnly, 
‘when aman will buy a $2 umbrella to keep | 
the wet off’n a fifty- cent suit of close, what’s‘de} 
usé t6 talk about economy ?” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wilt be constdered by us apm to their’ pub- 
Ushers for all vol sté of owr 
ccnansoasdlpuapineeuan GaineainaA Anna” 
ther notice. 








THE JULY RELIGIOUS QUARTER. 
LIES. 
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Dr. Tuompson,continues in The ,Biblio- 
theca Sacra his articleson The Natural Basis, 
of our Spiritual Language. This, being, 
interpreted, means that the parables aid! 
proverbs of the Bible grow out of the nat-, 
ural surroundings and’ customs of the peo- 
ple. Dr. Cowles comes forward with an 
article on Baptismal Regeneration. The 
aim is to refute the doctrine as based on 
the words “ born of water and the spirit.” 
The Doctor brings forward many and 
learned arguments; and, doubtless, for one’ 
who needs it, the article would be.a good 
one. For ourselves, we think a much 
shorter way to the conclusion possible, The 
weather has been very hot, and, doubtless, : 
the editors found it oppressive. On this 
ground one may excuse the article Jon- 
athan Edwards’s Last Will and the In- 
ventory of his Estate. We can find no 
other excuse for filling up a quarterly with 
such matter. The most important article is, 
entitled The Divine Method of Producing 
Living Species. The list of books con-; 
sulted in preparing it is something formi- 
dable to think of. The article givesa histor-, 
ical account of the discussion and states 
the question. The solution is to come 
hereafter. Ifthe author succeeds in ex- 
pounding the ‘‘ Divine Method,” we shall 
all be pleased. Dr. A. P.’ Happer 
demands a Professorship of Mission- 
ary Instruction for our _ theological 
seminaries. The original text of Genesis 
iand ii is expounded. by the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, with results satisfactory to him-| 
self. Hore Samaritans are continued by 
comparing the readings of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch with -the Hebrew and other 
ancient versions. We have no doubt that 
this article, like wisdom in general, will be 
justified of its children. Dr. Kidder, of 
Drew Methodist Seminary, writes on Minis- 
terial Education and Training in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Doctor de- 
fends that church against the charge of hos- 
tility to an educated ministry. 

The Congregational Quarterly seems to 
exist merely to publish denominational: 
statistics, and especially the necrology of 
the church. This is a high aim, but it 
makes very dry reading for the outsider. In 
January we had the names and addresses of 
the Congregational ministers of the country; 
in April we had the statistics of the New 
Hampshire brethren; the present number 
contains two able articles—Vital Statistics of 
the Congregational Ministers, and Congre- 
gational Necrology. The principle of differ- 
entiation which required that these articles 
should be given under two heads we have 
been unable to discover. Another able and in- 
teresting paper is the report of the American 
Congregational Association. There are 
besides two biographical articles and a his-; 
torical sketch of Congregationalism in Kan-, 
sas, We suggest the Congregational Al-} 
manac as a better title for the so-called 
quarterly, unless, indeed, the fact of being’ 
published every three months entitles. it,to) 
its name. 

The chinuianieanios quarrel. has got) 
into the Mercersburg Review. ' The time} 
was when Dr. Krauth had no warmer frietid. 
than this review; but his recent‘advance’' 
has been so rapid and so rabid as to pro-: 
duce alienation. One of the editors, Dr. T. 
G. Apple, discusses The Church Question, 
in the General Council ,of, the Lutheran: 
Church, whereby Dr. Krauth comes in for; 
criticism. Dr. Apple claims that Dr.’ 
Krauth’s position is an abandonment. of the! 
Protestant principle, and adds that, if we! 
must have an infallible church, ‘if we are| 


required to giveup the Protestant principle, 


we would rather choose the guidance of the: 
Church of Rome than the Church of | 
Luther.” . ““ What canines membership | 
inthe Church of Obrist ? lis an afgiment, 
against the Puritan notion that only sane-| 
tified believers belong to the Church. The! 


writer is haunted by the'‘notion that those} 


outside of the Church must be damned, and, | 
therefore, he pleads for a sort of baptismal 
regeneration, whereby the recipient is made’ 


they can claim our acceptance. 


‘| ‘putting it isnot the best way of producing, 





partaker of ‘all the promises and. privileges: 
of the Christian Church. If we thought 
so, we too would argue for baptismal re-' 
generation. The Central Principle of 
Christianity is defined by Dr. 8. N.-Callen-| 
der to be the incarnation, and not the atone- 
ment. The, atonement is incidental to a 
sinful world; bat the) incarnation was. the 
divine purpose from’the beginning. Thei 
writer exhibits.an intimate acquaintance? 
with the Divine Nature and in particular 
with: the Logos. Prof. N. C. Schaffer! 
writes very pleasantly about the Literary: 
Activity of the Romans. The Holy Ghost! 
is the title of an article by the Rev..A. G. 
Pease; and Prof. F. A. Gast proves the 
Reality of Prophetic Inspiration. This; 
number of the Review is a very good one. 

The Quarterly Review of the Evangelical 
Lutherans opens with an article on the 
Union of the Humanity and Divinity of, 
Christ, The writer tries. to prove that 
Christ was truly man and truly God. The 
Genesis of Christian Society is shown by 
Dr. Stuckenberg to prove a_ historical 
Christ. Naturalistic theories must account 
for the rise and progress of the Christian 
Church and of Christian society before 
This isa 
modification of the argument so ably urged, 
by Prof. Dorner, of Berl. The Rev. B. 
Pick presents the claims of the Mission 
Among the Jews; and Prof. W. E, Parsons 
writes feebly about. ‘‘Two Common Ob- 
jections” to Christianity, The Rev. J. P.' 
Sanderson discusses’ the ‘Lord’s Prayer. 
Lutheran Church Polity, is, discussed in a 
way which shows that the question of lay- 
men’s rights is being agitated in. the Luth- 
eran’Church. The-writer is very sure that 
the ministry is not an office developed from 
the Church, but was instituted by Christ 
himself. Hence; he repels the claim that 
laymen can decide on ministerial qualifica- 
tions or assist at ordination. There are 
other articles on Home Mission Work in 
the General Synod, the Care of the Young 
in the Church, and a baccalaureate sermon, 
Necessities to Manful Life. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review presents 
the following articles: Obadiah, a critical 
discussion of the prophetic. book bearing 
that name; An Extraordinary Character, 
an account of M18! Somerville; The Millen- 
nium and the Second Advent; The Pecul- 
iarities of the Pastoral Epistles; Schopen- 
hauer and his Pessimism; and God and the 
World. The article on Schopenhauer gives 
a very good account of his philosophy, 
which, in spite of its doctrine of will-foree, 
was nothing but a snarling materialism- 
Dr. Winchell’s article, God and the World, 
contains some rather questionable meta- 
physics. We believe the unity of the First 
Cause can be proved; but the Doctor assumes 
it asself-evident. Now, why is not a primal 
plurality metaphysically as possible as a 
primal unity? ‘‘Our belief in absolute 
creation is primary.” So far is this from 
being the case that very many do not 
believe in creation at all, For them 
the world is only the varying phases of 
a constant and primitive substance; and 
they will hardly be convinced by telling 
them that ‘‘ our belief in absolute’ creation 
is primary.” Again ‘‘science affirms that: 
all its ultimate data are things created.” 
We believe that this conclusion . might; be 
réached; but the Doctor’s dogmatic way of 


conviction. He also ‘holds to the creation | 
of time, space, and matter, and asks what 
was the method of beginning. Probably 
there was no beginning. In sound philoso- 
phy creation means dependence, and not 
beginning, in time. We wish some of the 
other quarterlies would imitate The Method- 
ist in furnishing a full.andvigorous. book- 
table. 

The American Churoh Review has the fol- 
lowing, jist: The Reciprocal Influence, of 
Christianity and, Liberty, Latin Hymnody, | 
Bishop, Johns, The Sevond Reunion. Con- 
ference at Bonn, Neale and Littledale on 
the Psalms, Question of Immortality, .The 
Voyage of Verrazano; The Early Church 
in’ America, and Centennial Thoughts. 
The paper on immortality has* considerable | 
value. The writer thinks the question re-| 
ceives its readiest solution from’ the Cliris- | 
tian standpoint. God is not merely-First | 
Cause of Supreme Being. In the Christian ; 
system he is our Father, and is the God’ of 





the living, not of the dead. He thinks that! 
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many of the questions with whieh we per 
plex ourselves—such as the use of prayer, 
the. reality of the future life, etc.—would 
never occur if we kept in mind ‘the vital 
and loving relation of God to men as re- 
vealed in Christianity. The presént num- 
ber is an improvement on the -past; and we 
hope that this good sign is prophetic of 
further progress. 

The Catholic Quarterly Review has for 
leader an article on The Italian Occupa- 
tion of the City of Rome and its Signifi- 
cance for the Catholics in their various 
Nationalities. The writer regards the oc- 
cupation as an injury ‘‘to the honor and 
public'credit of the whole body of the two 
hundred millions of Catholics spread over 
the whole world,” and is ‘“ painfully 
struck ” by the apathy of foreign Catholics 
in nottnaking their voices heard in a com- 
bined and indignant protest. The writer 
says a good many passionate things; but we 
fail to see what he intends to do about it. 
The Catholic Indians in Michigan and Wis- 
consin tells of the progress of the Jesuit 
missions in that field and tries to ex- 
plain away the fact of their decline. 
The Origin of Ideas is a discussion of 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, and 
proposes'to show that ‘‘the’ scholastic 
method and theory for explaining the 
action of the human mind in thinking is 
the most consistent and reasonable of all 
the theories of mental philosophy.” Gen- 
eral Gibbon writes of Rambles in the 
Rocky Mountains, which is a very readable 
paper. The Divinity of Christ is proved 
by Scripture quotation in a very concise 
and able way, so far as a mere quotation of 
texts is competent to prove it. ‘‘The 
‘Church and the Intellectual World” is a 
vigorous protest against secularism. F. A. 
Paley, D. D., in an article, Homeric 
Troy, dissents from the conclusions of 
both Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Schliemann. 
The editor contributes a fervid tribute to 
the memory of the late Dr. Brownson. 


Dr. Bittinger discusses in The Presbyterian 
Quarterly ‘‘The Formation of Our Stand- 
ards.” He gives a lively account of the 
Westminster Assembly and its five years of 
hard work to construct the Confession and 
Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church. 
The product was essentially a compromise, 
and was given forth as ‘containing the 
body of true doctrine.” That word con- 
taining allows a very large room for ‘‘li- 
centious interpretation.” One is not called 
upon to believe that it does not contain a 
good many things which are more or less 
the word of man, instead of the Word of 
God. Dr. Smith writes of ‘Christian 
Apologetics,” giving a sketch of the sci- 
ence and insisting that new questions de- 
mand new methods. Other articles are 
“*Theories of Labor Reform,” ‘‘ Calvinism 
and American Independence,” ‘‘ Heury 
Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus,” ‘‘ Decay ‘of 
the Turkish Empire,” ‘‘The American 
Stamp Act,” ‘‘The General Assembly,” 
“The Philosophical Method in the Study 
of English,” and ‘‘How a Pastor would 
meet Infidelity.” The last article is ex- 
tremely feeble, and nothing but the need 
for padding can excuse its publication. 

The Universalist Quarterly opens with a 
discussion of ‘‘ Universalist Conventions and 
Créeds,” whose interest is chiefly denom- 
inational. The Cogency of Mathematical 
Reasoning is discussed and the assumption 
that mathematical truth is hypothetical is 
rejected. The argument is a mere quibble, 
as the writer adopts the same doctrine, 
though in a different form., Certain con- 
tributions of Science to Modern Religious 
Ideas points out that science has enlarged 
our conceptions of all the divine attributes, 
strengthened our belief in retribution, and 
taught, as we never knew before, the exten- 
uating facts in reference to human guilt. 
Dr. Balch reviews Christlieb’s ‘* Modern 
Doubt and Christian Belief,” and the Rev. C. = 
W. Stiles writes of the Moral Sense. He aims 
to prove that the moral sense is an ultimate 
faculty, like the judgment, and offers many 
yaluable suggestions in explanation of the 
diverse moral opinions held among men. 
‘The Jewish Psalter ” is a translation from 
the French of Dr. Reuss. ‘‘ Agitation and its 

tesults,” ** Tabernacles of the Lord or the 
Instinct of Worship,” and ‘‘ Major-General 
Gridley” are the other topics discussed. 
The editor reviews the “Memoirs of Dr. 
MacLeod” and Dr. Parker’s views on end- 
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less punishment, and rejoices over both as 
one who has taken great spoil. 

When Dr. Dexter attempted to deny the 
persecution of Boger Williams, he called 
down upon his hapless head a storm of 
replies from the Baptist press. The Baptist 
Quarterly keeps up the bombardment in an 
article ‘“‘ As to Roger Williams,” in which 
Dr. Dexter is very severely criticized. 
Prof. J. C. Clarke writes of ‘‘The Pi- 
oneer Baptist Statesman ”—who was not 
Roger Williams, however, but a Dr. 
John Clarke. ~ It is sad that the liberty 
of conscience for which those worthies 
fought should have degenerated among 
their descendants into an intolerant close- 
communionism. The other articles are 
‘<The Messiah,” ‘‘ James Cudworth,” ‘“‘ The 
Fourth Kingdom,” which is an attempt ‘to 
get some meaning out of the beast of 
Daniel’s vision, ‘‘ Tischendorf,” and ‘‘ The 
Sick and the Prayer of Faith.” 

The New Exglander puts ‘‘ The Education- 
al Force of Mathematics” in the van. The 
writer considers mathematical study as pre- 
eminently fitted to make one a sound rea- 
soner on every subject. We doubt it. 
Mathematical reasoning is very narrow and 
gives no insight into the modes of reason- 
ing upon which our daily life depends. Cer- 
tainly, mathematicians have rarely shown 
great power in other departments than their 
own. Newton made sorry work as a com- 
mentator. Mr. Lyell Adams writes of 
‘*Condillac and the Principle of Identity.” 
Mr. Lewes has lately attempted to reduce 
all our universal judgments to identical 
propositions. Mr. Adams shows that the 
same thing was attempted by Condillac in 
the last century. Every attempt of. this 
kind rests upon an utter misunderstanding 
of the principle. That principle mere says 
that a—a; that whatever we think must 
be thought as equal to itself. It never 
says that one thing equals another. For 
example, the principle of identity does 
not tell us that 7+5=12, but merely that 
7+5=7+5. The replacing of 7+5 by 12 
depends on another principle. Strictly 
taken, the principle is utterly dead; there is 
no motionin it and nothing flows from it. 
‘European Writers on India” is a list of 
the works which treat of the language, cus- 
toms, physical geography, literature, phi- 
losophy, etc., of India. Prof. Cooper has 
a very interesting paper on the ‘‘ Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries,” tracing their rise, influence, 
and downfall. ‘‘Logos and Cosmos,” or 
Nature as related to language, is the sub- 
ject of a paper by Prof. Samuel Porter. 
He aims to show that human language, 
while nothing but a mode of human activity, 
is still an activity for which provision has 
been made not only in the constitution of 
mau, but also in that of the world 
in which he lives. The argument is a 
special phase of the more general one that 
Naturé is knowable only as it is the pro- 
duct of mind. Prof. Fisk writes of ‘‘The 
Unity of the Professions.” Said unity is 
in the fact that all the professions have a 
common root, the wants of man; and a 
common aim, the well-being of man, ‘‘ Col- 
lege Athletics” are defended by Mr. George 
W. Green and the guns of the croakers 
are turned against them. ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
Home Missions in Illinois” explains itself. 
‘A Record of the Old Dominion” is mainly 
a series of selections from an old Virginia 
court-record. 





..-The United States School and College Di- 
rectory for 1876 is a useful and convenient 
manual of reference, and may be used with 
benefit both by educationists and by the gen- 
eral public. It shows patrons what and where 
the best schools are, and gives the teacher in- 
formation concerning all the prominent insti- 
tutions of learning, academic and collegiate, in 
the several states. An excellent school-map of 
the United States, devised on an original plan, 
accompanies the work, which is published by 
T. Cotesworth Pinckney, Domestic Building, 
New York. 





NOTES. 





An expurgated “Boudoir Shakespeare,” in 
separate volumes, is appearing in London. 


George MacDonald will shortly publish a 
sequel to his novel of “Malcolm.” He isa 
prolific novelist, 


Miss Laura C. Redden (‘“‘ Howard Glyndon ”’) 
was married on August 9th to Edward W. Sear- 
ing, of this city. 





The English edition of the ‘Life, Letters, 
and Journals of George Ticknor”’ will be pub- 
lished by Sampson Low & Co. 


Hepworth Dixon commences a series of 
articles on ‘‘The Recovery of Palestine’ in 
The Gentl ’s Mag for August. 


A movement is on foot for procuring a pen- 
sion from the British Civil List for Mrs. Thorn- 
bury, wife of the late Walter Thornbury. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘Pious Judaism, as 
Viewed by Primitive Christianity,’’ by Canon 
Jenkins, has just been published in London. 


Alsager Hill, of London, will shortly publish 
“Beggars and Begging: a Sketch of the His- 
tory and Mystery of the Craft,” by C. J. Ribten 
Turner. 


A collection of “Familiar French Quotations, 
Proverbs, and Phrases” is in preparation, and 
will be issued by Whittaker & Co., London, in 
a small volume. 





Another translation of the Talmud has been 
made, this time by Dr. Sammter, the well- 
known rabbi. Itis a German translation of 
** Baba Mezia.”’ 


The Authors’ Publishing Company will issue 
this fall a book by Rev. A. H. Holloway, on the 
life and character of Jesus, entitled ‘‘ The 
Beauty of the King.”’ 


Mr. Alexander Russel, who for the last thirty 
years has edited The Scotsman and made it the 
most influential journal in Scotland, has just 
died of heart disease. 


The French Academy has selected as the sub- 
ject for the prize of Eloquence, year after next, 
a ‘‘ Eulogy on Buffon,” and for that of Poetry, 
a “‘ Eulogy on Andre Chénier.”’ 


Dr. George B. Loring’s agricultural papers 
ealled ‘“*The Farmyard Club of Gotham” are 
soon to be collected and published in an illus- 
trated volume, by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish in the autumn 
for the Dr. F. W. Farrar, Canon of Westmin- 
ster, a volume of sermons on topics connected 
with school life, preached during his head- 
mastership of Marlborough College. 


A volume entitled ‘‘Memorials of Robert 
Burns and some of his Contemporaries and 
their Descendants,’’ by the grandson of Robert 
Aiken, the friend to whom Burns addressed his 
** Cotter’s Saturday Nigbt,’’ is issued in London. 


Among Messrs. Triibner’s (London) an- 
nouncements are these: ‘On ‘ Reliable,’ with 
a General Survey of English Adjectives in 
-able,”” by FitzEdward Hall; and ‘“ Michael 
Servetus ; his Life and Works,” by R. Willis, 
M.D, 


Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
now publish all the metaphysical works of Dr. 
L. P. Hickok, having lately added to their list 
his “ Creator and Creation,’’ ‘‘ Logic and Rea- 
son,’? and “‘ Humanity Immortal,’’ from Lee 
& Shepard’s catalogue. 


Mr. Hamerton’s new, yolume will be called 
‘“‘The Mount,’’ that being the name of a local- 
ity, the site of a Gaulish fortress, to which the 
author is a frequent visitor. The associations 
of the place will be workéd up somewhat in 
the style of “‘ Round My House.” 


The midsummer holiday number of Scrib- 
ner’s has been a decided success. Its reception 
by the press has been very cordial and the de- 
mand on the part of the public has been great- 
er than for any other single number of the 
monthly. The first issue of 75,000 copies is 
exhausted and the publishers are printing a 
new edition. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger issue a vol- 
ume on the soldiers’ orphan echools of Penn- 
sylvania, showing how the state has provided 
for more than eight thousand children, at an 
expenditure of upward of eight millions of 
dollars. It is prepared by Col. James L. Paul, 
chief clerk of this department of the state 
government, 

A new monthly periodical, called in Chinese 
“ Kih che wei peen,’’ or ‘A Magazine of Re- 
search,’ is issued at Shanghai. The editor is 
an Englishman, whose name appears in Chinese 
as Foo lan-ya, and the professed object of the 
magazine is to impart to the people of China a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences of Europe. 
The second number is out. 


Viollet-le-Duc, the French architect, whose 
works—“ The Story of a House,” ‘‘ Annals of a 
Fortress,’”’ “‘ Discourses on Architecture,” and 
“The Habitations of Man in all Ages ”’—have 
brought him before the notice of American 
readers, has just received from Queen Victoria 
the medal of honor reserved for foreign archi- 

tects who have distinguished themselves by 
their works. 


The September number of The International 
Review will contain a review of Lord Macaulay’s 
Life and Letters, by Edward A. Freeman; an arti- 
cle on the English Labor Question, by Thomas 


‘Brassey, M. P. ; an article by Signor C. Pozzani, 











on ‘‘How New Italy became a Nation’’; a 
comparison of the “Productive Resources of 
Bavaria’? with those of other countries, partic- 
ularly our own, by Alexander Delmar; and a 
careful sketch of the history and operations of 
the New York’ Clearing House. 


Hurd & Houghton will publish immediately 
a Life of. Goy. Rutherford B. Hayes, by William 
D. Howells. Mr. Howells formerly resided in 
Ohio, of which state he is a native, and has had 
exceptional facilities for writing a careful and 
accurate sketch. The book will contain por- 
traits of Governor Hayes and the Hon. William 
A. Wheeler, and also a brief ‘biographical 
sketch of Mr. Wheeler, by a competent hand. 
It will be published immediately and sold 
through the trade, and will also be issued in a 
cheap and popular form for campaign clubs, 
ete. 


By direction of the London Indian Office, Mr. 
Beal has lately prepared a catalogue and brief 
report of the Buddhist Tripitaka presented that 
office by the Japanese Government. This con- 
sists of a set of 2,000 works, printed in Chinese 
with Japanese notesin the Katagna characters, 
and reproduced in Japan in 1679, with a reissue 
in 1682,and an imperial preface. Mr. Beal 
gives the Chinese titles, and in addition, where 
there are only translations from the Sanscrit, 
the original titles, together with the names of 
the translators, where obtainable. The amount 
of work accomplished in the six monthsallotted 
him can be conceived when it is noted that the 
titles of all works by Chinese authors he has 
had to translate and in the appended report 
classify. 


A curious discovery has been made with ref- 
erence to the poet Crabbe, who from 1814 to 
1832 was rector of St. James’s Church, Trow- 
bridge, Eng. He died February 3d, 1832, in 
the seventy-third year of his age, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church. Fifteen 
years afterward, in 1847, the church was re- 
stored by the late Rev. J. D. Hastings, who 
succeeded as rector Bishop Fulford, Bishop of 
Montreal. The workmen of the contractor, to 
lower the floor, had to reduce the size of the 
vault of the poet Crabbe. The skull of the 
poet Crabbe was taken away, and all efforts to 
trace it were of no avail. The other day it was 
returned to the churchwardens, in a box, by 
some gentlemen who had been successful in 
finding it. 


In his preface to his proposed republication 
of the sacred books Max Miller says: ‘*‘ What 
Icontemplate at present—and I am afraid, at 
my time of life, even this may seem too san- 
guine—is no more than a series of twenty-four 
volumes, the publication of which will proba- 
bly extend over eight years. It will be my en- 
deavor to divide the twenty-four volumes which 
are contemplated in this series as equally as 
possible between the six religions. But much 
must depend on the assistance which I receive 
from Oriental scholars, and also on the interest 
and the wishes of the public. Among the first 
volumes to be published will be translations by 
Prof. Cowell, Dr. Legge, Mr. A. Burnell, of 
Tanjore, Prof. Childers, Prof. Kielhorn, of 
Poona, Rajendralal Mitra, Prof. Thibaut, of 
Benares, Prof. Eggeling, Dr. Jolly, and myself.”’ 


Says Dr. Bellows of Ralph Waldo Emerson : 
‘ Certainly no living American is known in so 
many countries as Mr. Emerson. Scattered in 
his constituency, it is everywhere of the best 
and world-sown. For he has voiced most beau- 
tifully, with originality of style, exquisite finish 
of sentences, absolute sincerity, and profound 
inwardness of sight, the wisdom of spirit, of 
which man and Nature are overflows, tending 
always to harden into forms which, like the old 
lava, must be revived with molten metal from 
the central fire, or, like the ugly beach, be daily 
beautified with fresh tides. To his extraordi- 
nary persistency of spiritual elevation and life 
Mr. Emerson has added the equally extraordi- 
nary gift of a genius for minute observation, 
for facts small and great ; an immense patience; 
and a mind that has no excess except in its 
depths and hights, no prurience, no redundan- 
cy, no bad taste,no fondness for astonishing, 
no self-seeking, no worldliness, no weakness. 
The purity of a woman clothes the sanctity of 
asage.’’ This is a graceful compliment. 
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A Vatuable Book. 
HISTORY OF THE Jewish NATION. 
By E. K. PALMER. Price $ 
Containing a large Bins beg a beautiful illustra- 
one not to be found in an ey other edition. 
BOSTON: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


‘LIppINcOTT's ‘MAGAZINE, 








hly of raare Popular 
oe: oe specim 
— Bia re. bend 2. ‘ Co. Publishers, P' Philadelphia. 
“How to $e. he a Md ay Bod Tha W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 75c. iB SARC RN Treasurer, Boston. 
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FOR SEPTEMBER. 


APPLETONS’S JOURNAL: 


A Monthly Miscellany of Popular Literature 
No. 3 (New Series), for September, now ready. 
CONTENTS. 


OUR SUMMER PLEASURE-PLACES. By the Ka. 
itor. (With fourteen Mustrations.) 

MARIANNE. XVII.—XXIII. (Conclusion.) By 
GEORGE SAND. 

LOS ANGELES. By ALBERT F. WEBSTER. 

SIX AND SEVENTY-SIX. By WiLLIAMC. RICHARDS, 

A GREAT BUFFALO “POT-HUNT.” By H. M, 
ROBINSON. 

CHARLESTOWN RETAKEN, DECEMBER lth 
1782. By PAUL H, HAYNE. 

THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY. By EpGar Faw- 
CETT. 

AN ENGLISH BY-LANE. By CHARLES E. PASCOE 

AVICE GRAY. A Story in Thirteen Chapters, 
Chapters VIII—X. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF CHILDHOOD. By M. E. W.8 

LIVING AND DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER 
ZEEE. Il. By A.H.GUERNSEY. (With three IUus. 
trations.) 

THE TUB AND THE PORTENT. A Story of Life 
in the Scottish Highlands. By D. A. M. 

PARISIAN TYPES. By WIRT SIKEs. 

A BIT OF OLD VENICE. The Story of Bianca 
Capello. By CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. Chapters XXX VII—XXXIX. 
By JAMES PAYNE. 

LOVE AND BE WISE. By JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 

REMINISCENCES. I. By JAMES E. FREEMAN. 

A SHAKESPEAREAN STUDY. By GroreE Lunt. 

ON THE BORDER. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON. 

EDITOR’S TABLE: The Art of Not Doing—Hudson 
River Steamboats, Country Stage-Coaches, Sum- 
mer-Resort Dining, and Town Parks; Napoleon 
and his Valets ; Decline of the “ Old Masters.” 

NEW BOOKS: Some Recent Novels. 


25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, in advance. 
Postage prepaid to any part of the United States or 
to Canada. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER ATLANTIC, 


The contents of the ATLANTIC for September 
include Personal Recollections of Jean Fran- 
cois Millet, by EDWARD WHEELWRIGAT; 
a Farce entitled The Parler Car, by W. D. HOW- 
ELLS; bright descriptions of the Holy Places ef 
the Holy City, by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER; another capital chapter of Mrs. KEMe 
BLE’S Old Woman’s Gossip; a pl t t 
of Deephaven Excursions, by SARAH 0, 
JEWETT ; more Characteristics of the Inter- 
national Fair; three chapters of The American, 
by HENRY JAMES, JR.; and Poems by 
ALDRICH and H. H. The reviews of Recent 
Books and the articles under Art and Musie are 
well worth reading, and the discussion of College 
Education for Women will receive especial atten 
tion. 




















Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


PRICE 35 cents a number; $4.00 a year; with 
‘life-size Portrait of Longfellow, $5.00. 


H.0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
LIFE, 
PUBLIC SERVICES, 


SELECT SPEECHES 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 


By J. Q: HOWARD. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with Steel Portrait, =“ 
Cheap edition, paper covers, - o 

This work has been prepared with the a? 
sanction of Governor Hayes, by a biographer of his 
own selection, to whom he has afforded every facility 
a Mang the production of a correct and reliable nar- 
ra 


It embraces sketches of his Family History, Boy- 
hood, Education, his career at the Bar, in the Army, 
in Congress, and as Governor of Ohio, with chapters 
oneach of the contests in which he defeated Thur- 

ehinahoreer Speechics, Messages, ete," te 
some ©: s shorter Speeches, Me: es, @ n the 
Appendix, six of his best Speeches. 
‘or sale by booksellers generally. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. 
CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History 


ee illustrated. _— vol., octavo. 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American - < - Niles (of Niles 8 
Registe: 


lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of woe $1.50. 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo.. $3. 


£2 Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York 
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THE BEST NOVELS. 


75 Cents Each. 


Above Suspicion—By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Too Much Alone—By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
A Family Tree—By Albany Fonblanque. 
A Woman’s Ransom—By F. W. Robinson. 
File Number 113—By Emile Gaboriau. 
The Widow Lerouge—By Emile Gaboriau. 
Other People’s Money—By Emile Gaboriau. 
The Clique of Gold—By Emile Gaboriau. 
Within an Inch of His Life—By Emile Gaboriau. 
The Mystery of Orcival— By Emile Gaboriau. 
g Send for our complete list of paper novels. 


&@ These books are sold everywhere, and will be 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
‘The Experiences of alittle Jo,” 


a series of life-like sketches in the history of a little 
1, by Helene J. — editor of the YOUNG FOLKs’ 
EWS, have —— the author a wide reputation, and 
cuervesy aced her at once among the favorite and 
guccesetul writers for the at For naturalness, 
a Geeta — oo fun these “* Experiences” have 
een ex 
A new Series fr wens her pen will soon be commenced 
in the YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS and continued weekly 
till concluded. Subscription $125 per year and a 
chromo given to every subscriber. 
'«* Send three cents for a specimen copy. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
Libraries und old books bought. 
167,432 books on hand. 
Almost given away. 
Centennial catalogue free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BRO ER: 
3 Beekman &St., New York City. 





























BR. CARTER & BROS., BOO! NEW YORK. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HA ’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: ither oa year, 


pt MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
RPER’S BAZAR, to — address, for one year, 
ta or any! ay for $7. Postage prepaid 

RPER oe Saesarene will be sent by 

HARPER & Feri af ten Cent Franklin Square, N. Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


MITCHELL'S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Yeouth’s Com anion. Specimen copies sent 
free. PERRY MASO SON & CO. Boston, Mass” 














STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. 8end 
for J. R. O8GOOD & CO.’S Bchealtat! Bos a 





NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
Pye $5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
Astor Place, New York. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 








.D.s.. Ds., M Ds., epatlete Presidents 
and Profs., School Principals, Authors, Bankers, and 
Brain-Workers generally. + Full Circular for cramp. 
J.W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 14 Bond 8t., N. 


PARALYSI ° 
By GEO. TAYLOR, M. D. Shows 
Paralytic, adeaaad and other helpless invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 


WOOD & CO., 
17 Bast 58th street. New York. 


STATIONERY. PICTURES ETC. 


HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 














'ALCON.—Nos. 
ovay styleand finish.” 


505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc. embracing 
254 BROADWAY, New York. 


Pata Br CARDS! 





before ordering elsewhere. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Co 
‘A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


ona Lanterns a Stereopticons. 


T, ANTHQNY & CO. 591 Buo 


‘Wigs, Gr ra, Graphoseo Me- 
otographs of Celebri- 
. Man 





ers of i wercerapsse a 
mium at Vienna Expositi 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 


BAND = ORCHESTRA. 
Hayes & Wheeler Grand March. 


Arranged by WIEGAND, for Band. $1. 


Tilden & Hendricks Grand March. 


Arranged by WIEGAND, for Brass Band. $1. 


Northern Route March. 


Arranged by WIEGAND, for Band. $1. 


Kiss Me and Call Me Your Darling. 
Arranged by J. H. ROSS, for Small Orchestra. $1. 
All entirely new. 


WM. A. POND CO. 
547 Broadway and 39 Union Square, N. Y, 











NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ENCORE. 


A book for SINGING CLASSES. by L. O. 
SON. Contains 50 pages of “elements,” well ar- 
ranged, a hundred es of new, bright, interest 
parr hee pen apt .) for practice, an 

haif as pages of the best church music, thus 
furnishing th the best materials Tor singing-schools in 

e bes’ 

Price 75 cents, or $7.50 per dozen. 


The Whippoorwill. 


A fine collection of School Songs, in great variety. 
ub, , Words, aad Music alike good and such as 
will surely pleas By . PERKINS, author of 
** Golden Robin, mai shini River,” etc. 
Price 50 cents. 


The Salutation. 


New Church Music Book by L.O, EMERSON. Fine 
Singing-school Course, with abundant material for 
pac. 56 a lenge number of the best Metrical 
ne tets, Anthems, etc. Choirs, Classes, and 
Seanabitous will giadl welcome this new compila- 
tion of a — successful composer. 
ce $1.38, or $12 per dozen. 


tests book sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
ew York. Philadelphia. 











SARATOGA SPRINGS N. Y. 
Full corps of Teaches for Graduating Course ose 
Ornamental! Branch: hoon omnnes rat 1 the 
advantages of the velty, with the quiet durin, the 


sehen of th Grounds ample. Teht, 
perior. sey lied with tteatn-hea Chee 
and woter-worten: oms furnished with b' oo ar 


nut furniture. Expenses less than in many schools 
with indifferent advantages, Catalogues sent at. 
request. Year begins September 12th. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Principal. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
The saat’ year te begin September sth, 1876. 

by empen w ERL ne shed a ane complete he 
nsive ap sin ment, as well for in- 

struction in — Painting pay the Tengaage se as r 

the regular Pupils from abi 

— home int in the family connected with the Tastin 


= Circulars apply “4 
A. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 








MARI 
Instruction in College acne b it profes- 
sors, and in the Academy b mh gra dates ‘igh schol- 
sing me 


cabinets and apparatus volumes in the 
libraries, The next term begins ‘August 31s st. 
. W. ANDR: . LL.D., President. 


MARIETTA, 0., July, 1876. 


Logan Square SEMINARY. 
1809 Vine Screet. Philadelphia. 
This boarding and da y school for ladies will, be 
reopened Coptemnies zh. yy 


Iss 8. A. SCULL, 
Miss J. PINDELL, le 








SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 
Centennial School Singer: 


or, Songs of Patriotism and Peace. 


By GEORCE H. CURTIS and WM. 
OLAND BOURNE. 


rs large Pages. 
Price, 40 Cents ; ; $35 per 100 Copies. 


The “CENTENNIAL ECROeL | SINGER. 


OLAND OURNE, gentlemen pecitian'y "ated for the 
work by their connection with the Public vom of 
New York City a the past Savoie aoe 

The ‘“ Centennial School Singer” is a patriotic 
companion for 


The Family, The Festival, 
The Choir, The Concert. 
The School, The Social Circle, 


and The Campaign, 
containing nearly poe hundred of the best Songs and 
Hymns of our 

he ** Centennial | School Stager »? would be val- 
roughout the land. 
Sent by mail on receipt ‘of 40 cents. If your book- 

seller does not sell it, send direct to the Publishers. 
r publications are sold by Booksellers all over 


es oath, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SINGING ‘TEACHERS 


SHOULD ADDRESS 


FILLMORE BROS , Cincinnati, 0., 


FOR 


CIRCULARS AND TERMS 


ON THEIR 


New Music Books 


SINGING CLASSES. 


EDUCATION, 


APLEWOOD [NST ITUTE,. tor_young la- 

dies, Pittsfield, Mass.,35 years old. Excellence 
of its present advantages never suenaeae’. Beauty 
of its exounds ¢ ae buildings never equaled. = 
REV. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for Circ 


DEAN COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY | 


YOUNG OE Bs. In ever Feeperk FIRST-CLASS. 
The oany College where the nd V 
taug! Wee an class for HIIQUETTS § spe- 
gialty ‘oft is College). Twelve Seven-Octave 
Two Organs, and Extra Double-Movement. Harp. 
TERMS:—Board, —_ a French, German, 
Piano, Organ, Gui Draw and Painting, $300: 
t@ Horseback Wading, Vocal ue Culture, Violin, and 
Harp Lessons charged extra. Send for Catal 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


opens its next year September 20t! Students 
will present ——— for examina = on the _. 




















Parent or Guai 
DEAN, REGISTRAR \ VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEP- 
who will send a Catalogue to euch a eg 
cant, giving full tnsoreantion peupeatonn the Col ® 


ra RELES INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
ba 1713 Spruce —- > a Pa., offers superiof 
van 


tages pils.» hes 
d %.  Bepts cuter a pap Rev. a. 
secon ear r boxing & epte mber 








SUPP. H. SUPPLEE, Principals, 
CHESTN Sea RET SEMINARY, 
PHIL Lr PHIA 


The Pp tnyear of this a and day 
soho! will open Se th. For comers apply to Miss 
Bonney and Miss Dilaye. 1615 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


PAWLING INSTITUTE 
opens its next year Sept. llth, 1876. Superior advanta- 
ges for Young Ladies. Address, for cavafonae and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE, Pawling, N 


PEEK ILL, N.Y., MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens on 18th, 1876. 5 resident i inptrecto 50 board- 
ing pupils; gymnasium; ground S; $400 per year 


Rg RS ACADEMY, a Family School for 


and Tuition $175 perschool year. Address 
BOM LO LOUIS WOODR' . Principal, Bethany, Ct. 


TEACHERS ventas positions next session see 
American School Institute’s” App. 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14Bond st. 


Dartmouth Coll —Fall term begins st 
31st. ‘Entrance Examfnation Wednesday, a 


FALLS baer UY wy 
year, No extras. Address Rev. Jas. “Ofimour. Bei 




















ANOVER COLLEGE. The next term b 
on Wednesday, Sept. 6th. Tuition Free. 
full courses, Classical and Scientific, with Preparatory 
partment. Boarding low, location healthy, no sa- 
loons. a y intocmation and catalogues apply to 
REV. G. C. HECKMAN, D.D., Pres., Hanover, Ind. 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK’S MILITARY 
SCHOOL. Sing Sin 


begins September lé4th and fits 3 for t business or col- 
lege. Send for Circular. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy. 


ester, Pa. (for Boarders only). 
bh. Location elevated and health- 








g ng 
Classics, and English. Carefal oversight of therssornts 
and manners of Cadets. For Grenlere apply to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, 





MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
(Unitarian). Educates ministers. Gives aid oA worthy 
beneficiaries. Begins September 18th. Write REv. 
A. A. LIVERMORE, “Meadville, Pa. 


DEARBORN SEMINARY. Chicago, Ill. ue 
Fall Term be Sept. 13th. See INDEPENDENT ng 
Toth. Sond for catalonnes tek, De MANSTIEL 
Associate Principal, Wabash Avenue. 


fitahiand Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mass., prepares 
duates for commanding sitions in’ common 
scientific pursuits. C. B ALF, A. M.,Sup’t. 


Howe inet for Young Ladies, Tarry- 
M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


NORWICH University Scientific and Mili School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


Winchester Institute, Conn. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES. Prin 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin. Mass —First- 
class Academy for both sexes. one Aug. 3st, 
1876. Address Rev. JsBQWESTON, D.D., Principal. 
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Our Western Border. 
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.. 26 8. Seventh St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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‘Che Independent: 


ASPIRATIO. 





BY MARY E. ©. WYETH. 





U swEET, fair, Heavenly City | 
Emparadised with palms ! 

I see thy golden brightness, 
I hear thy choral psalms ! 


All luminous in beauty 

Thy walls and gates appear, 
And ravishing thy music 

To my enraptured ear. 


Thou dear and lovely Zion ! 
Thou mother of us all! 

How charming thy dominion, 
How sweet thy gentle thrall ! 


O fair and glorious Zion! 
O City of our God! 

What tongue can speak thy praises ? 
What jips thy beauty laud ? 


Throw wide thy gates of glory! 
Thy fair foundations shine 

With all their pearly splendor 
On this rapt soul of mine, 


O Christ, my King ! in beauty 
To me thy joy has come! 

I fly on wings ecstatic 
To my eternal home. 
IN 


BISHOP WHIPPLE ON THE INDIAN 
QUESTION. 





Tue Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Min- 
nesota, whose personal observations and 
labors on the frontier in the West have 
endowed him with special qualifications for 
giving sound counsel in relation to the 
treatment of the tribal Indians, bas written 
a letter to the President on the subject, 
which we give in full below, for there are 
few topics of national importance which 
possess greater interest at the present time 
than that of the proper treatment of the 
Indians. Bishop Whipple has small hopes 
of proper legislation on the part of Con- 
gress; and, therefore, he suggests a plan 
which may not be the wisest, but, under 
any circumstances, it will be an improve- 
ment on the existing no-system of the Gov- 
ernment. The Bishop has full faith, it will 
be seen, in the system of reservations. 





Wasurneton, D. C., July 31st, 1876. 
To his Excellency the President of the United 

States : 

You are aware of my deep interest in the 
welfare of the Indians, and I am sure will 
ponder this letter. We have entered upon 
another Indian war, which I fear will be 
one of the most remarkable in our history. 
I do not fear the few thousands: of hostile 
Indians; but I do fear that eternal law of a 
righteous God, ‘‘ Whatsoever aman soweth 
that shall he also reap.” A nation which 
sows broken faith, injustice, and wrong 
will reap a harvest of blood. Thousands 
cry for extermination! There is One who 
externiinates, and a people who have more 
than half a million of soldiers’ graves with- 
in their borders ought te know that God is 
not blind. I yield tono man in my sym- 
pathy for the brave men of the border, who 
are always the first victims of savage hate. 
Every generous feeling of my heart goes 
out for the brave soldiers who, without one 
thought of self, go to die; and yetd can 
but feel that for every life lost in such a 
war the nation is guilty which for 100 years 
has persisted in a policy which always ends 
in massacre and war. Every friend of the 
Indian owes you a deep debt of gratitude 
for honorably trying to give us a better 
policy. 

The so-called peace policy was com 
menced when we were at war. The Indian 
tribes were either openly hostile or sullen 
and turbulent. The new policy was a mar- 
velous success. I do honestly believe that 
it has done more for the civilization of the 
Indians than all which the Government has 
done before. Its only weakness was that 
the system was not reformed. The new 
work was fettered by all the faults and 
traditions of the old policy. The nation 
left 300,000 men living within our own bor- 
ders without a vestige of government, 
without personal rights of property, with- 
out the slightest protection of person, 
property, or life. We persisted in telling 
these heathen tribes that they were inde- 


‘have » been: mistakes. 


petident niatidns. We sent out tlie best and 
bravest of our officers—some who had grown 
gray in the service of the country, men 
whose slightest word was as good as their 
bond. We'sent them because the Indians 
would not doubt ‘a soldier’s honor, They 
made a treaty and they pledged the nation’s 
faith that no white man, should enter that 
territory. 1.dv.not discuss its wisdom. The, 
Executive and Senate ratified it. By the 
Constitution of the United States these 


4 treaties are the supreme law of the land 


and are binding upon’ the individual and 
state who compose the nation. The Con- 
stitution vests the power of making treaties 
in the Senate and, Executive. The treaty 
was so maile, and it was in all of its provis- 
ions the supreme law of fhe land. 

It was a question for the Senate and Ex- 
ecutive to decide whether they should or 
should not make such a treaty; but when 
once made it was a solemn compact, to the 
fulfillment of which the nation; by its own 
organic law, was pledged, A. violation of 
its plain provisions was an act of deliber- 
ate perjury, .In,the words of Gen. Sher- 
man (see report), ‘‘civilization made its 
own compact with the weaker party. It 
was violated, but not by the savage.” It 
was done by acivilized nation. ‘The treaty 
was approved by the whole nation. The 
people and _press_ approved. it, because it 
ended a shameful war, which had cost us 
$3,000,000 and the lives of ten white men 
for every Indian slain. The whole world 
knew that we violated that treaty, and the 
reason of the failure of the negotiations of 
last year was ‘that our own commissioners 
did not have authority from, Congress to 
offer the Indians more than one third of the 
sum they were already receiving under the 
old treaty. 

The peace policy has never been under 
stood by the people. They suppose it was 
some: vague plan to give immunity to 
savages who commit crimes, when the first 
thing which the friends of the Indians ask 
is law to punish crime. You did all that 
you hadthe power to do, and that was to 
peovide for honest men to fill the agencies. 
You said to all the religious leaders of the 
country, who ‘had executive ‘committees to 
manage their missi§nary and charitable 
work: ‘‘If you will nominate to me a man 
for this Indian agency and your church 
will be responsible for his fidelity, I will 
appoint him.” ‘You provided for the hon- 
est purchase of Indian supplies. There 
In a few instances 
dishonest and incapable men have been ap- 
pointed; but not one where there were a 
score under the old system. You look in 
vain for the shameless robberies which 
were common when an Indian agent was 
appointed as a reward fora political serv- 
ice, and a fortune was made in four years 
upon $1,500 a year. There are no records 


‘(see Senator Doolittle’s report ) of blankets 


made out of shoddy and glue; no list bro: 
gans with paper soles; no steel spades made 
out of sheet iron. There are*no tales of 
Indians fed upon the soup made out of the 
entrails and diseased meat of dead cattle; 
no stories of Christian women picking over 
the dung of cavalry horses to get half-di- 
gested-kernels,of .grain to-save their chil- 
dren from death. The peace policy did 
not fail.. It was a success until our faith 
was broken. It was difficult,to find. the 
men fitted for this work who would go,to a 
distant agency upon a salary ‘of’ $1,500 a 
year; but many of the.best men in the land 
have done this work, and beén' rewarded by 
leading many of the Indias to Christian 
civilization. 

I have feared to have the Indian Bureau 
changed to the War Department, because it 
would be a condemnation of the peace 
policy. It was a makeshift. Nothing was 
reformed. It was the old system in another 
office. You cannot make a»bad bank-note 
good by changing pockets. My own con- 
viction is that the Indian Bureau ought to 
be an independent department of civiliza- 
tion, with one of the best men in the nation 
at its head. If this was done, and we then 
gave to the Indians the protection of law, 
personal rights of property, a place where 
they can live by the cultivation of the soil, 
if required to labor, if provided with neces- 
sary aid in the work of civilization, if 
Christian schools and missions were pro- 
tected and plighted faith kept <sacred,-we 








should solve the Indian problem and bring 








down uponoutselves the blessing of God. 
I sometimes almost despair; and then I 
think it is so plain the people will see. 

Here are: two pictures: On one ‘side of 
the line a nition has spent $500,000,000 in 
Indian war; a people who have not 100 
miles between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
which has not been the scene of an Indian 
massacre; a government which has not 
passed twenty years without an Indian war; 
not one Indian tribe-to whom it has given 
Christian civilization; and which celebrates 
its centennial year by another bloody Indian 
war. On the other side of the line there is 
the same greedy, dominant Anglo-Saxon 
race and the same heathen. They have not 
spent one dollar in Indian war. ~’They have 
had no Indian massacres, ‘Why? In Can- 
ada the Indian treaty calls these men ‘‘ the 
Indian subjects of Her Majesty.” When 
civilization approaches them they are 
placed on ample reservations; they receive 
aid in civilization; they havé personal rights 
of property; they are amenable to law and 
are protected by law; they have schools, 
and Christian people delight to give them 
their best men'to teach them the religion of 
Christ. We expend more than $100 to 
their $1 in caring for Indian wards. 

Will you pardon me if I suggest a plan 
which may obviate some of the evils until 
Congress provides a remedy? I doubt 
whether Congress will adopt any new sys- 
tem or appoint a commission to devise one. 
The end may be reached by a simple 
method: first, concentrate the Indian tribes 
—viz., place all of the Indians in Minneso- 
ta on the White Earth Reservation; tbe In- 
dians of New Mexico, Colorado, and Sioux 
on the Indian Territory; the Indians on the 
Pacific Coast upon the reserves. The Sioux 
cannot be removed at once; but probably 
twenty bands would consent go at once, and 
that prosperity in their new homes would 
draw others. If the Government adopt the 
plan, the end can be reached. Second, 
whenever an Indian in good faith gives up 
his wild life and begins to live by labor, 
give him an honest title by patent of 160 
acres of land and make it inalienable. So 
long as the reserve is held by the tribe it 
offers a premium to the greed of white 
men. The certificates of occupancy are 
not, as titles, worth the paper upon which 
they are printed. Third, provide govern- 
ment for every Indian tribe placed upon a 
reservation. Congress might authorize the 
President to appoint any Indian agent 
ex officio a United States commissioner, with 
full powers to administer law on the reser- 
vation. The United States marshal in 
whose district the reservation is: might be 
authorized to appoint the requisite number 
of civilized Indians, or men of mixed blood, 
toact as a’constabulary force. The United 
States judge might be required to hold one 
session of his court on the reserve each 
year. 

It requires no new machinery, no great 
expense. There are 40 reservations where 
the plan could be inaugurated at once. As 
it is now, the civilized and Christian Indian 
is pitiably helpless. Five years ago a brute 
killed an Indian woman on the White Earth 
Reserve in open day. The Indians arrested 
him. He was taken toFort Ripley. After 
two months, the Secretary of War ordered 
him to be discharged, because there was no 
law to punish an Indian. I believe I can 
count one hundred murders by Indians 
which have taken place in Minnesota in the 
past 17 years. No one asks any questions, 
any more than if they were swine. They 
have almost uniformly been committed 
while under the influence of ‘‘ fire-water,” 
furnished in violation of law by white men. 
When ar Indian has become a perfect Ish- 
maelite, we quietly allow him to join some 
hostile sovereign, like Sitting Bull, to mur- 
der our soldiers. 

Pardon this long letter. You have often 
aided us in this work, and if you can aid in 
this simple remedy I shall be deeply grate- 
ful. Ido believe that a just and humane 
policy, worthy of a great Christian nation, 
will save our poor Indian wards and bring 
upon us the blessing of God. Assuring you 
of my kind regard, I am your obedient 
servant, 

H. B. Wurerete, Bishop of Minnesota. 





THERE was never a man more completely 
£0ld than the one who, stole the traveling-bag 
of adrummer for a boot and shoe firm. He got 
boots and shoes in plenty, but not a pair. 


# 











6 Fae At Oa aT 

Tuer House Democrats have shown that 
their party discipline is perfect. o‘Tong 
as Mr. Tilden hesitated what to say on the 
currency question they delayed in their 
action upon the subject. If he had finally 
concluded that it was best not to say any- 
thing about the Resumption Act, the House 
would bave adjourned without voting upon 
it. But, after consulting the leaders in all 
sections, and especially after many Close 
conferences with Mr. Hendricks, Gov. 
Tilden concluded to compromise on the 
currency question. For the sake of ¢arry- 
ing Indiana, or gaining some hope of it, he 
reluctantly agreed to concede the repeal of 
the Resumption Act to the inflationists of 
the West. I must confess that it looks to 
me very much as if the tail had moved -the 
dog in this iffstance. It is Hendricks who 
obtains all the positive action he wants, 
while Tilden is compelled to put up with 
argument. It is like the drunkard who 
claimed for himself that he was a strong 
temperance man in theory, and that he 
only broke down when it came to practice. 
Tilden preaches beautifully and practices 
shamefully. 

I don’t believe that our Democretic 
friends will make much anywhere by such 
civceus-like dexterity. The West will see 
through it, and so will the East; and the 
result will be general disgust, with men of 
thought. Unff@rtunately, there are not 
many of this s in the Democratic party. 
The rank and file wish success for the sake 
of the offices. It is amusing to look over the 
tanks of the Democratic side of the House 
of Representatives, and then read over 
Gov. Tilden’s eloquent appeals for reform, 
Are these the men who sincerely desire re- 
form? Do these sixty ex-rebels really de- 
sire to treat the colored people equitably? 
Do these Northern Democrats—most of 
whom were opposed to emancipation. and to 
the war—do they sincerely desire the re- 
form of the civil service? In looking down 
upon their faces, it is impossible to believe 
it. They want control of the civil service; 
they desire to turn out Republicans and put 
in Democrats; and that is the end of their 
ambition in this regard. If Gov. Tilden’is 
elected, he will find himself alone. Not a 
dozen Democrats in both houses will go 
with him for genuine reform. 

The elections in Alabama and Kentucky 
have somewhat inspirited the Democrats. 
There can be no doubt about the fact, and 
it is true that they give some indications of 
the way things are tending at. the South. 
They do not, however, prove that the Dem- 
ocratic cause is growing popular at the 
North. The South means to conquer this 
time, and will, doubtless, give almost a 
solid vote for Tilden and Hendricks. South 
Carolina is, probably, the only ‘one of all 
the states that rebelled that will give its 
vote to the Republican candidates, though 
in a fair election three or four others would 
go the same way. But itis impossible to 
convince all the. colored voters that it is en- 
tirely safe for them to vote as they would 
like. They are told that Tilden is sure to 
be elected, that their old masters are going 
once more to take the helm; and, if such is 
the case, who isto protect them in their 
independence? Most of them are poor, weak, 
and ignorant; and it is natural that they 
should—some of them, at least—try tomake 
friends of their white employers while they 
can. So, if the Republicans succeed, it 
must be through the votes of Northern men. 

The recent debates iggthe House of Repte- 
sentatives have exhibited the Republican 
orators to a decided disadvantage. The 
Democrats asked, with an eagerness “not 
pleasant: ‘If you as a party are so earnest- 
ly in favor of reform, how comes it that 
Bristow and Jewell and Pratt and. Wils 
and Yaryan have been driven out of offcs 
and men of easy virtue have been desig- 
nated for their vacant places? And nobody 
could reply. There were Republicans 
present who would have liked to say: 
Gen. Grant did all this evil work, and we 
cannot help it. We know that he is in- 
competent and has been acting shamefully; 
but we must endure it.” . Nobody dared to 
say this aloud in the debate; for it would 
have deeply offended the President and led 
to a quarrel among Republicans. But it is 





perceived on all sides, ang Se ad- 
mitted, that if the Republican ticket is de- 


feated in November it will be the work of 
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the President, ‘and the clique of politicians 
in the Senate who stand by him in ‘every- 
thing he does. There is comfort in the 


the early retirement to private’ life of Sen- 
ator Spencer. | He has always representéd 
the very worst kind of “ spoils ’-Republican- 
ism and has contributed a great deal to 
bring the Republican party into its present 
condition. - Everybody here has known his 
real character; but senators‘of high charac- 
ter have associated with him, as if he had | 
been a pure and good man, and this has | 
given him influence and reputation he could 
not otherwise have had: 

In the Senate debate of this week Mr. 
Eaton, of Hartford, has taken a conspicuous | 
past, and I should have supposed that he 
would have kept out of it, as through the} 
war he was the bitterest ‘‘ Copperhead ” in | 
Connecticysy even going so far at one time , 
(so it was currently reported at the time in | 
the Republican papers of Connecticut) as | 
to threaten resistance to the Government om 
case it should attempt to send troops across | 
his native state for the punishment of his! 
rebel friends. Suchaman is hardly fit to 
discuss national politics in the Senate till he 
has asked public pardon of his state and) 
the country for his treasonable utterances | 
during the war. There is a difference be-! 
tween him and his Southern friends in Con-| 
gress. They have taken a fresh oath of al-! 
legiance, while he has not. 

Much time has been taken up in the | 
House by the reports of committees. An’ 
immense number of reports have been made; | 
but, with three or four exceptions, very | 
little has been made out against the Repub-! 
licans. The departments have been raked | 
with a fine-comb. There never was before) 
such a thorough overhauling of an admin- | 
istration, and I doubt if since the days of} 
Washington any administration would) 
have endured it any better. Of course, | 
where there are 50,000 officials and there is} 
a disbursement of avast number of mil- 
lions, there is more temptation and oppor-} 
tunity to peculation than where the figures | 

are not a tenth of this. 
some respects debauched the whole people. ' 
This was to a great extent true of the Rev- 
olutionary War. But the two terms of. 
Grant will compare very well with those of 
Pierce and Buchanan, when the proportions | 
are taken into account. The people will’ 
not be deceived by these Democratic ‘‘re- 
forms.” D.W.B. | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12th, 1876. 
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THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 














THE Tribune, whose local department has of) 
late been managed in a manner almost above 
criticism, printed last Saturday an account of: 
the methods to be employed in stretching the 
cables of the new East River Bridge. It is so! 
interesting that we reproduce it : 


“The first of the wires of the East River 
Bridge will be stretched from pier to pier some 
time during the coming week. In conversation 
with a Tribune reporter as‘ to the means by 
which this was to be done, Mr. E. F. Farring- 
ton, master mechanic of the work, made some 
interesting statements, which ‘are given in con- 
densed form below: 

‘There are four piers in all—two upon each! 
side of the river. Beginning on the New-York 
side, the first one is what is called an anchorage 
pier, to which the cables of the superstructure, 
after passing over the tower pier, are to be fas- 
tened or ‘anchored.’ This pier is about 80 
feet high and covers six city lots. Next in the 
line is the tower, which stand@& at the river’s 
edge, distant 930 feet from the first pier. It is 
271 feet above high-water mark. The one on 
the Brooklyn side is the same hight, and the 
Span or distance between them is very nearly 
1,600 feet. The last is another anchorage pier, 
a duplicate of the New York one, 930 feet from 
the Brooklyn tower. The reader must distin- 
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cables raise the number of wires to 2 1080, form- 
ing the main support of the bridge; 
‘In stretching the wires Brooklyn will be ‘the | 
base of operations. The, first rope which is to 
be stretched is made of twisted chrome steel 
wires, and is three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter, technically called a ‘traveler.’ It has been 
wound upon a wooden’ ‘drum, which revolves in 
aframe. This frame will be placed upon one of 
the ‘scows used for transporting stone, atthe 
foot of the Brooklyn tower, and one end of the 
‘traveler’ taken up the tower, over its top, and 
carried to the anchorage pier upon that side of 
the river and made fast... The scow will then 
start for the New York side, the workmen pay- 
| ing out the rope from the reel and letting it 
sink to the bottom of the river. “When the scow 
has reached this side of the river the end upon 
the reel will be detached, carried over the top 
of the New York tower, and brought to the 
engine-house, where the great hoisting engine 
is located, between the two piers. Here it will 
be fastened to a large drum, which will be 
turned by the engine when the signal is given to 
begin, and this will probably be within a day or 
two. Everything willthen be in readiness, and, 
at a moment when no vessels are passing, the 
rope will be raised from the river-bed until it is 
tautly stretched from the anchor pier on the 
Brooklyn side to the engine-house on the New 
York side, held aloft over the river by the two 
talltowers. Then the end will be taken from 
the drum and carried to the anchor pier on this 
side, where it will be fastened temporarily. A 
second rope will be brought over in exactly the 
same manner. The ends of the two, both in 
Brooklyn and New York, will be ‘spliced,’ 
or fastened together; and, passing around 
grooved wheels at each anchorage, will form an 
endless rope. When this ‘traveler rope’ is in 
readiness other ropes and wires will be pulled 
back and forth by it. Its first application will 
be the carrying over of the two parts, cor- 
responding to its own two sections, for a dupli- 
cate of itself. Each ‘traveler’ will be used to 
construct one pair of the four great cables. 
‘When the second ‘ traveler’ is in place and 
ready for work they will both be used, in the 
first place, to carry over seyen other principal. 
ropes—viz., one ‘ foot-bridge’ rope, four ‘ cra- 
dle’ ropes, and two ‘carrier’ ropes. ' The 
‘ foot-bridge’ and ‘ cradle’ ropes will be heavy, 
being respectively 25{ and 28¢ inches in diam- 
eter. The ‘carrier’ ropes will be 144 and 184) 
es in diameter, and they will be put across 
first, to support the heavier ropes as they are: 
hauled over by the ‘traveler.’ Upon the two 
‘carrier’ ropes the foot-bridge is to be con- 
structed. It will extend from anchor-pier to 
anchor-pier, over the tops of the towers. It 
will be 34 feet wide and made of oak slats 
11¢x8 inches, fastened at each end to longitud- 
inal strips of the same material. It will be 
madein sections from 12 to 15;feet in length, 
which will rest upon the abovenamed ropes 
and’ be fastened to them by strong iron clamps. 
and will be guarded by a handrail on each side. 
‘he ‘ cradles,’ for which the four ‘cradle’ 
ropes before mentioned are to be stretched, are 
wooden platforms, 48 feet long by four wide, 
surrounded by a strong railing four feet high. 
They are placed crossways on the ropes. The 
‘cradles’ will be seven in number, five at equal 
distances apart over the river and two between 
each tower and anchorage pier, Men will be 
stationed in them to regulate, the weaving of 
the great cables. 
“The construction of the cables will be begun 
as s00D as the preliminary arrangements just 
described ' have been completed. ‘The wire 
(No. 7) will be first oiled while in the coils as it 


of raw and two coats of boiled linseed oil. The 
process is performed by immersing each coil in 
a wooden trough filled with oil and then hang- 
ing it on a wooden rack to dry in the open air. 


er strain than the sound wire. 
comes next. 
the wire for these cables. 
with rims § 
and hung on horizontal iron shafts. 
which is wound upon them from the reels, after 
being oiled. Running out the wires is the next 


step, when all is in readiness. The men are 
stationed upon the ‘cradles’ to regulate the 





guish clearly between the towers and the an- 
chorage piers, which many fail to do. Another 
common mistake is the idea that the cables 
which support the bridge are large ropes of 
twisted wire, prepared beforehand and elevated 
to their places. Such is not the case. The 
cables are composed of straight (as contrary to 
twisted) steel wires, laid side by side and 
wrapped with a single spiral wire. One after 
another is stretched from pier to pier, by a pro- 
cess described further on, until there are 
enough of them ;' andthen they are’ wrapped, 
forming a complete! ded cable, contain- 
ing 6,270 straight parallel wires. ' Ronrof such 


operation. The wire is attached to the ‘trav- 


is brought from the manufactory with one coat, 


‘Splicing’ is the next operation. The splices 
are made in such a manner as to sustain a great- 
‘Drumming up’ 
Thirty-two wooden drums have 
been placed on the Brooklyn anchorage to hold 
The drums are 7 
feet in diameter, 16 inches wide in the clear, 
inches deep. They are fitted with 
short spokes or handles by which to turn them, 
Each 
drum, when full, will hold one ton of wire, 


of wire will be put upon it at intervals of: 16 or 
18 inches, to prevent the wires from being :dis- 
placed bythe wind, and the strand will be 
lowered to its place in the saddle and another 
commenced. It should have been mentioned 
that the wires of each strand, while it is being 
made, rests on rollers above the groove in the 
saddle. There are reasons why the cable is 
made in strands and at a greater elevation, and, 
consequently, a greater tension, than it will 
ultimately occupy.. These are: any great im- 
perfection in the wire will be revealed by the 
increased strain ; the wind; which is said to be 
the greatest.enemy of the work, will have less 
effect, not causing it to sway; and the separa- 
tion into strands enables the workmen to man- 
age it better. The ‘traveler’ makes about 
165 round trips for each cable, laying two wires 
at a time, which makes 330 wires for a strand 
and 6,270 for a cable. 
‘* When the requisite pumber of wires for a 
strand have been laid side by side, and as near- 
1 in around formas possible, and temporarily 
wrapped as described, the strand will be low- 
ered to its proper deflection by bringing the 
‘shoes’ at each end forward and attaehing 
them permanently to the anchorage chains. 
The operation will be directed by signals made 
with small flags. 
‘‘When all the strands are finished, having 
been lowered one at a time to their positions, 
they. will be relieved of their temporary wrap- 
pings and compressed igto a circular form by 
-heavy wrought-iron clamps. They then re- 
ceive their final spiral wrapping of one thick- 
ness of wire. This is done with a wrapping- 
machine, which consists of a cast-iron cylinder 
in two balves, bolted together around the 
cable. This cylinder holds a wooden reel for 
the wrapping-wire. If also has a movable arm 
attached to a steel disk, which works on one 
end of the cylinder. The wire passes by a 
round turn around a little roller on one end of 
the movable arm, thence through a guiding 
slot in the steel disk, around the cable. By 
turning the arm the wire is wound around = 
cable and forces the, machine along b 
screw-like motion a distance equal to the t ie 
ness of the wire with every revolution, while | 
by the turn around the little roller on one end 
of the arm the proper tension is maintained. 
The clamps are moved along the cable in ad- 
vance of the wrapper, so as to keep the wires 
in their true position and form. From the 
cable is hung a ‘carriage,’ moving upon 
grooved wheels. In this the men stand direct- 
ing the working of the machine, These car- 
riages are also very useful in other ways, and 
are constructed of different sizes, to accommo- 
date se one to a dozen men, as necessity re- 
quire 
4 The point where all of the cable wires are 
made fast. to the anchor chains is a short dis- 
tance back of the face of the antennas piers. 
They are compressed by the means a per- 
manent clamp at this point, and_ the ee 
wrappings brought to theclamp. When all of 
the rest of the work is completed, the ends of 
the cables, anchor-chains, etc., will be entirely 
surrounded with and built up "in the masonry 
yet to be done. The observer will only be able 
to see four round ¢ables coming up to the face 
of the anchorage piers and apparently ending 
there. 
‘““When the cables have been finished, the 
next operation is to put the wrought-iron bands 
around them, to which the suspenders are 
fastened which hold up the floor.” 


TO TAL ————- pangs gree CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers. person entary habits, 
persons who work in damp pinces, andvo all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting shine 
= the back tha sides, be ene kidney affections, 

ptures, sprains, bruis or great soreness in any 
ourt of the body, you wi yaurnelves immedi- 
ately relieved .? using one of Benson’ Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
with Caps of the purest India rubber and other gums 











e-a powrrful external stimulant and t the 
yuitaces lever éverinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more certian. ce of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 ce For sa NRO druggists. 
BURY ‘< JOH 
harmaceutical Chemists, N. Y. 





A Windsor (Mass.) a says: I acci- 
dentally ran the tine. of a pitchfork under my knee- 
ye causing @ very i aud dangerous wound, 

e knee turning . But the free use of Renne’s 
Puin-te ing Ma f “cured it at once and without 


pan “It works like acharm.”’ Reader, try it. Sold 
y all Druggists and Grocers. 
JOHN F. NRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 





A Fragrant Breath and’ Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 
with that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. 
Composed of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts white- 


ness to the teeth,a delicious aroma to the breath, 
and -preserves intact, from youth to old age, the 
teeth. Acidity of the stomach will destroy the 
strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 





with SOZODONT ; and this pure tooth-wash protects 
the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 
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PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are xcelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


Nos. 490, 492, 494, 496. and 498 West 
Street, and S58, 860, S62, 864, S66. 
and §70 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 

_Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS, 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
po nn Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ape 
Fe wy by = aooured py hg _ — Safe 
er.” r e ane Factory 
00 4 th Avenue, New Yorks. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF Ft OF 


Guugen ano. Grarer, Oncans. 


Specifications and Lx : tarnished upon ap 


A PIANO CHEAP. 


A new and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHanpuER, Box 
2787, New York. 
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HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
parks and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
citv. Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
— Grounds every minute. 

rms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 





J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia 


W.T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 
Managers. 





BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 
&t., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center = 
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uiet and comfortable home and first-class aceommo- 
tions, at perigee ried at the to. the time are the specia 
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FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 








TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46 North River. as follows: 
WYOMING. ........0eee- cence eoAugust 22d, at 3:30 P.M. 






epubseesenss September 5th, at 3 P.M. 
bdadvadawas September Ivth. at 3 P.M. 
MONT ANA,...cc.cccccccceses September 26th, at Noon. 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
£0, currency, according to stateroom. 
Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
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eler’ rope, and the latter, as it advances, carries 
the two wires across the river, over the tops of 
the towers to the anchor piers. The motion of 
the traveler rope is then reversed, carrying two 
more wires from another drum. Backwardand 
forward the ‘traveler’ moves; weaving strands 
of the cables. 

‘* Tron saddles are placed upon the towers to 
hold the cables. They will not be made in one 
mass, but in strands of convenient size—19 
strands in all, each contaifing oné-nineteenth 
part of the full amount of wire’ in a eable. 

- When a strand is finished, temporary wrappings 
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«2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of tnis journal 
should be addressed to The KEditer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

52 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munieations from subscribers and sdvertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 3787. 
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nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. ea 

&2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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ARCHBISHOP PURCELL’S DECLAR- 
ATION. 








Tue Archbishop of Cincinnati has pub- 
lished a pronunciamento, addressed ‘‘to 
the people of the United States ” and signed 
with his cross, in which he ‘‘ begs leave to 
state categorically the position of the Cath- 
olic Church in relation to the common 
schools,” for the purpose of correcting the 
‘*false and foul accusation of designing the 
destruetion of the common-school system.” 
What first strikes the reader is the strange 
simplicity with which the Archbishop sets 
the Catholics and the American people on 
different sides of a dividing line, as if the 
two were under different. governments and 
had no interests in common—as if Catholics 
could not be Americans or Americans 
Catholics. Hear him: 

‘**1. The Catholic bishops and clergy have 
no intention whatever to interfere with 
your public-school system. Build as many 
schools as you wish. We will never say a 
word against it and we will leave to your- 
selves the care of your own children. 

**2. You wish your schools to be free 
from all religious influence; in other words, 
you wish them not to be sectional or secta- 
rian in any case. The episcopate of the 
Catholic Church says in this regard: Do 
with your children as you please.” 


And so the Archbishop goes on through 
seven paragraphs to assure the American 
people that they may do just what they 





please, without opposition from Catholics; 4 


while Catholic schools ought to be pro- 
tected by the American people. 

Now, we will not charge that Catholics are 
not true Americans, or that they hold an 
allegiance to a foreign power, inconsistent 
with the duties of American citizenship; 
although the language of the Archbishop’s 
pronunciamento most naturally suggests 
this idea. We only wish to assert that the 
American Catholics are American citizens, 
a part of the American people, and that it 
is perfectly futile to claim that they would 
not attempt, or that it would be right for 
them not to attempt, to engraft their notions 
of education on the public schools of the 
country. The Archbishop, in claiming 
mere protection for Catholic schools, says: 

“5. We say protection. No doubt jus- 
tice and equality would entitle the Catholic 
people of this country to exemption from 
taxation for the support of other schools, 
or to a share of the public school fund in 
proportion to the number of pupils in their 
schools. But even this claim we are dis- 
posed to waive in your favor.” 

We are frank to say that we have too 
much respect for the Catholics of America 
to believe that they are disposed to do any 
such thing. If justice and equality entitle 
them to exemption from taxation, they are 
bound to seek it. They cannot, with self- 
respect, do any less. Nay, they are con- 
senting to the moral wrong of helping to 
support sinful and godless schools, which 
are nurseries of infidelity and immorality, 
and this they cannot continue to do, except 
from mere policy—-such as The Tablet says 
is the reason why the Catholic Church does 
not attempt to suppress Protestant teaching 
in this country, as it does in Spain. It 
is to us too clear to admit of contradiction 
that Catholics must by all fair logic be op- 
posed to the continuance by the American 
people, whose responsibilities they share, 
of a system to which they are religiously 
opposed. 

The following we may accept as a sub- 
stantially correct statement of the theory 
on which our free schools are conducted. 
It is none the less so that we copy it from 
the Pope’s famous ‘‘ Syllabus”’: 

‘« The best theory of civil society requires 
that popular schools open to the children 
of all classes, and, generally, all public 
institutes intended for instruction in letter 
and philosophy and for conducting the ed- 
ucation of the young, should be freed from 
all ecclesiastical authority, government, 
and interference, and should be fully sub- 
ject to the civil and political japwer in con- 
formity with the will of the rulers and the 
prevalent opinions of the age.” 

This theory is categorically condemned 
in the accompanying encyclical ‘‘ Quanta 
cura,” an utterance admittedly infallible, 
and the Catholic Church is under obligation 
to regard it as one of the ‘‘false and per- 
verse opinions” which the Church must 
‘drive away.” Accordingly, the Catholic 
Church in this country does so regard it. It 
almost unanimously attacks our public- 
school system as godless and attempts to 
forbid attendance upon it; and it does not 
waive its privilege to proclaim that it is an 
injustice to Catholics to require them to 

contribute to its support. With what show 
of reason Archbishop Purcell can deny that 
the Catholic clergy are opposed to our pub- 
lic schools, or that the assertion that such is 
the case is mere ‘‘ bigoted or ignorant rant- 
ing,” we fail to perceive. Bishop McQuaid 
has proved the contrary, and, if further 
proof is necessary, there is the Syllabus and 
its interpretation by the whole Church. We 
have not yet forgotten how Mayor Keiley 
was rebuked when he attempted to say a 
good word for American public schools to 
his fellow Catholics. 

Gathering out the real facts, we imagine 
that this is the true state of the case. Pius 
IX believes, and, therefore, the Church be- 
lieves, that all education ought to be under 
the control of the Church. In this country 
this is impracticable, as Catholics are in a 
minority. But it is possible to a great ex- 
tent to withdraw the children of Catholic 
families into ecclesiastical schools, and this 
should be done. Meanwhile, Catholics, as 
citizens, will continue to pay their incon- 
siderable taxes to support public unsec- 
tarian schools, while protesting against the 
taxation as an outrage on their religious 
liberty, and will do their best to establish, 
in the place of the present system, another 
which will divide the school funds between 
the different religious bodies. Further 
opposition they will “‘ waive.” They will 





not fight. They will not resist taxation. 
They will not oppose our public schools, 
except by teaching that the system is a 
false one and that taxation in its support 
is unjust. But so long as the majority 
think differently and send their children to 
these schools they will wait till they can 
do more; and will, meanwhile, get just as 
much money out of city and state treasuries 
to support their own schools as they can. 
To this extent the Catholics are opposed to 
our public schools. That is all. 





GOVERNOR HAYES AND CIVIL- 
SERVICE REFORM. 


No part of the letter of Governor Hayes 
declaring the acceptance of his nomina- 
tion is more important or of deeper inter- 
est to the people than that which relates to 
the civil service of the country. On this 
subject he gives no uncertain sound and 
studies no ambiguity in the use of words. 
He not only states his convictions, but pub- 
licly commits himself to carry them into 
effect to the utmost of his constitutional 
powers, in the event of hiselection. Allud- 
ing to the fact that all parties in power 
have, in practice, for more than forty years, 
adopted the rule that ‘“‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils,” and declaring this to be a 
violation of ‘‘the old rule, the true rule, 
that honesty, capacity, and fidelity consti- 
tute the only real qualifications for office,” 
he thus states his convictions in regard to 
the spoils sy8tem: 

‘«The offices in these cases have become 
not merely rewards for party services, but 
rewards for services to party leaders. This 
system destroys the independence of the 
separate departments of the Government. 
It tends directly to extravagance and offi- 
cial incapacity; it is a temptation to dis-’ 
honesty; it hinders and impairs that 
careful supervision and strict account- 
ability by which alone faithful and 
efficient public service can be secured; it 
obstructs the prompt removal and sure 
punishment of the unworthy; in every 
way it degrades the civil service and the 
character of the Government. It is felt, I 
am confident, by a large majority of the 
members of Congress to be an intolera 
burden and an unwarrantable hindranc 
the proper discharge of their legitimate 
duties.. It ought to be abolished. The re- 
form should be thorough, radical, and 
complete. We should return to the princi- 
ples and practice of the founders of the 
Government, supplying by legislation, 
when needed, that which was formerly the 
established custom. They neither expected 
nor desired from the public officers any 
partisan service. They meant that public 
officers should give their whole service to 
the Government and tothe people. They 
meant that the officer should be secured in 
his tenure as long as his personal character 
remained untarnished and the performance 
of his duties satisfactory.” 

Governor Hayes correctly states what 
was both the theory and the practice 
of the Government until General 
Jackson was elected as President. He 
made a clean sweep of all incumbents in 
office dependent on his will who were op- 
posed to his election, and filled their places 
with political favorites, as a reward for 
party services. This bad example, followed 
by the party in power ever since, has be- 
come the common law of political parties. 
Whichever party prevails at an election, the 
offices of the Government have been dis- 
pensed almost exclusively among its adher- 
ents, and those in office not of this class 
have been dismissed from the service for 
party reasons. This bad principle has been 
made still worse by a usage which largely 
confers the appointments upon those mem- 
bers of Congress who belong to the party in 
power. Each member regards himself as 
entitled to his quota of offices, to be dis- 
tributed among his special favorites, either 
in payment of services already rendered or 
for services expected. He makes the ap-, 
pointment practically, and what the Presi- 
dent does is to sign the commission and 
give it legal effect. 

The President, according to the theory 
of the Constitution, has and should ex- 
ercise the appointing power, either di- 
rectly or through the heads of the dif- 
ferent departments. Congressmen and pol- 
iticians, according to the usage of par- 
ties, possess this power; and it is the busi- 
ness of the President and his Cabinet to 
execute their decrees. The result to the 
country has been a great demoralization in 
the civil service and an enormous and wide- 
spread corruption in politics. Men work 





for offices and pay, and are paid in offices. 
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Party service becomes the qualification and 
the claim. He who can and does contro] 
the most votes expects in return a corre. 
sponding control over appointments; and 
his he uses to pay for the votes he controls, 
The dominant party wields the patronage 
of the Government to keep itself. in power, 
Public officers must be smart and active in 
managing a political caucus. This system 
touches nothing that it does not more or 
less corrupt. It corrupts the President. It 
corrupts the heads of departments. It cor- 
rupts the appointees. It corrupts the civil 
service, It corrupts the party in power, 
It corrupts the politics of the country. It 
is a general curse to the whole people. 

What, then, does Governor Hayes pro- 
pose to do on the subject of civil service 
reform, if the people shall see fit to make 
him their next President? He gives two 
definite answers to this question the first of 
which is in these words: ‘‘If elected, I 
shall conduct the administration of the 
Government upon these principles, and all 
constitutional powers vested in the Execu- 
tive will be employed to establish this re- 
form.” The context shows what the prin- 
ciples are and to what reform Governor 
Hayes refers. The principles are those 
upon which “‘the founders of the Govern- 
ment” acted, and which were established 
by usage until President Jackson changed 
the usage and substituted therefor the 
spoils system. Governor Hayes pledges 
himself, if elected, toreturn to the old rule 
and the true rule ‘“‘that honesty, capacity, 
and fidelity constitute the only real qualifi- 
cations for office and that there is no other 
claim.” He will not farm out the offices 
among congressmen or politicians. This 
system, he says, ‘“‘ought to be abolished.” 
He further says that ‘‘the reform should be 
thorough, radical, and complete.” And to 
thig reform he sets the seal of a public 
pledge that, if elected, he will exert all the 
constitutional powers of his office to ac- 
complish the result. No such positive 
utterance has been made. by any President, 
or ever before by any candidate for the 
Presidency. It is a notice to the whole 
country, including congressmen and _ poli- 
ticians, that Governor Hayes, if the choice 
of the people, must not be expected to run 
the party-spoils machine. 

The second answer is in these words: 
‘* Believing that the restoration of the civil 
service to the system established by Wash- 
ington and followed by the early Presidents 
can be best accomplished by an executive 
who is under no temptation to use the patron- 
age of his office to promote his own re-elec- 
tion, I desire to perform what I regard as 
a duty in stating my inflexible purpose, if 
elected, not to be a candidate for election to 
asecond term.” Bythis purpose, publicly 
announced, he puts himself in the best pos- 
sible position to achieve the reform to 
which he as publicly commits himself. He 
extricates himself from any embarrassments 
connected with the idea of a second term, 
or any necessity to court the favor of 
politicians as the means of securing a sec- 
ond nomination and election. Considering 
the task which he proposes, the pledge 
which he makes, and also the enormous 
power of the spoils system, we commend 
his wisdom in taking a position that will 
secure to him independence of action. He 
takes the position, too, in no cautious and 
half-way manner. He speaks like a man 
who means the thing, and so means it that 
he makes it impossible for him to recede 
from it. 

It is not at all surprising that those who 
have been tite earnest advocates of civil 
service reform, many of whom strongly 
desired the nomination of ex-Secretary 
Bristow on this ground, should be satisfied 
and even more than satisfied with the letter 
of Governor Hayes. The great mass of 
them will give him their cordial support. 
If Governor Tilden should be elected, the 
kind of civil service reform that the coun- 
try would have is that which General Jack- 
son inaugurated and which has been its 
curse ever since. The election of Govern- 
or Hayes will retain in office those who 


-are fit to stay there and dismiss from office 


unworthy incumbents, while it will neither 
retain nor dismiss any one for political 
reasons. One Administration based upon 
this principle would, reverse a long line of 
bad precedents andthe a good beginning 
for better,days, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








MEN AND PRINCIPLES. 


A LETTER from Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, addressed to a correspondent in 
New Jersey, has been published, in which 
the distinguished Massachusetts publicist 
declares his intention to vote for Tilden and 
Hendricks, and giving his reason for doing 
so. Mr. Adams says that he thinks Mr. 
Tilden is better qualified for the duties of 
the Presidential office than General Hayes; 
and, therefore, he shall give him his sup- 
port. If Mr. Tilden and General Hayes 
were rival candidates for the presidency of 
a railroad company or any other private 
corporation, that would be a very good rea- 
son for giving his vote for Tilden; but the 
question to be decided in voting for Presi 
dential candidates is not only that of their 
personal qualifications for the office, but 
which of the two parties that they represent 
will be the safest to be entrusted with the 
government of the country. Mr. Adams 
has been all his public life an antag- 
onist of the Democratic party, and also, 
necessarily, an antagonist of Mr. Tilden. 
It is certain that neither Mr. Tilden nor his 
party has changed any; so, if there has 
been a change, it must be on the part of 
Mr. Adams. It would be about as logical 
for a life-long Protestant to become a°Cath- 
olic because he regarded Pius the Ninth a 
better Christian than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; or for a Methodist to go over 
to Rome because he liked Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey better than Bishop Simpson. It is 
not Mr. Tilden for whom Mr. Adams pro- 
poses to vote, but for John Morrissey, John 
Kelly, Ex-Governor Allen, and the Southern 
ex-slaveholders who committed the murders 
in Hamburgh, 8. C., in Conshatta, La., 
and in the various towns of Mississippi 
which have been the scenes of horrible out- 
rages, With which Mr. Adams must be 
familiar. 


POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 








From time to time during the past ten 
years THE INDEPENDENT has kept it readers 
informed of the fluctuations of wealth and 
poverty in the country, so far as this was 
possible, by presenting statistics, on the one 
hand, of the national wealth, revenues, etc., 
and, on the other, of the expenditure for re- 
lieving the poor, with the number so relieved 
in the various cities and states. Upto1874 
the general result of all these statistics was 
this: that wealth was increasing, nationally 
and individually; and that poverty was di- 
minishing in proportion to our population, 
which, however, was rapidly gaining. It 
appears, for example, that in the five years 
1870-75 the population of the fourteen 
states that have taken a new census _ has in- 
creased from about 12,800,000 in 1870 to 
about 14,800,000 in 1875, showing a gain in 
five years of more than 154 per cent. At 
this rate our population in 1880 ought to 
exceed 51,000,000, and is now, doubtless, 
45,000,000. Now, it has often been noticed 
that when population increases rapidly, in 
any community, poverty cannot keep pace 
with it. But the instant that this rapid 
gain receives acheck, or is stopped alto- 
gether, poverty then begins to overtake the 
community, and may even—as in Ireland in 
1846-48—entirely overmaster it. And there 
can be no question that since 1874 the in- 
crease of our population has been suddenly 
checked, and individual prosperity has rap- 
idly declined, or in many cases been de- 
stroyed. What, then, has been the effect 
of this change upon the increase of pauper- 
ism, which is the lowest degree of poverty? 

It so happens that up to 1874, and, in- 
deed, in that year, the statistics of pauper- 
ism in some of the larger states of the 
Union were carefully computed for the new 
edition of the ‘‘ American Cyclopedia.” It 
is there estimated (Vol. XIII, page 188) that 
the whole expenditure for the public relief 
of the poor in 1874 throughout the United 
States was $15,000,000, and the average 
number of the poor relieved about 225,000. 
In 1870 the Census Bureau estimated this 
number at 116,102, and the annual cost at 
$10,930,429; but it is probable that the 
number was then nearer 200,000, and the 
cost more than $12,000,000. Of the $15,- 
000,000 expended in 1874 New York paid 
at least $4,250,000, Pennsylvania more than 


$1,500,000, and Massachusetts $1,500,000; 


the estimated average number of the poor 


in New York being then 50,000, in Penn- 


sylvania 22,000, and in Massachusetts 
17,000. In 1875—for which year we are 
now receiving the statistics—the number of 
the poor in these states and, indeed, every- 
where scems to have increased. In Penn- 
sylvania the cost of supporting the poor, 
including the pauper insane, was at least 
$1,800,000, and their number was at least 
20 per cent. more than in 1874, In Massa- 
chusetts the .cost of the poor was in the 
neighborhood of $1,650,000, an increase of 
ten per cent.; and the number relieved in- 
creased at least 20 per cent. In New 
York the increase in cost has not yet been 
clearly computed; but the number sup- 
ported and relieved has been much larger 
than in 1874. The same report comes from 
Michigan, from Rhode Island, and from 
the other states which have the means of 
estimating, with some completeness, the 
number and cost of relieving the poor. 
And this increase is greatest among two 
classes—the insane»poor and those sane per- 
sons who are aidé@ in their own families, 
or by what the English call ‘“‘out-door 
relief,” in distinction from the full support 
given in almshouses, insane asylums, etc, 

In some places, and especially in the 
cities, where ‘‘ out-door relief” is less cap- 
able of proper regulation, the increase in 
this mode of supplying the poor is startling. 
In Philadelphia, to be sure, with a popula- 
tion of 800,000, the cost of out-door relief 
in 1875 was less than $135,000, while the 
‘indoor relief,” including the $123,000 paid 
for the insane poor in the Blockley Alms- 
house, amounted to more than $400,000, or 
three times as much. But in Boston, with 
a population less than half that of Phila- 
delphia, the cost of out-door relief was 
about $125,000; while in some of the smaller 
cities of Massachusetts the outlay for aiding 
the poor in their own families was much 
greater in proportion to the population. 
Thus Fall River, which since the depres- 
sion of cotton spinning there has a popu- 
lation of no more than 438,000, expended 
about $25,000 in out-door relief, or more 
than 50 cents for each inhabitant; Spring- 
field, with 31,000 inhabitants, expended 
$20,000, or more than 60 cents for each; 
Lynn, with 33,000 people, expended $27,- 
000, or more than 80 cents for each; and 
New Bedford, with 26,000 people, expended 
$28,000, or more than a dollar each, in out- 
door relief. And in the whole state of 
Massachusetts the cost of out-door relief, 
which in 1874 was about $550,000, has gone 
up to something more than $650,000; while 
in several cities the money expended in 
this way exceeded what was paid for indoor 
support. 

It might seem, therefore, that in Massa- 
chusetts, where the number of persons re- 
ceiving relief in some form is really large, 
and. nominally very large, there was now 
a condition of poverty approaching that of 
England. The peculiarity of the English 
condition is that, with a theory which re- 
quires all their paupers to be supported in 
workhouses, they in practice expend two 
or three times as much money every year 
for out-door relief as for the maintenance of 
workhouses. Sir Baldwin Leighton, of 
Atcham, in Shropshire, whose father was 
chiefly instrumental in reducing the num- 
ber of paupers there from 1,400 in 1836 to 
300 in 1870, said a few years ago that Atch- 
am was the only one among more than 600 
poor-law unions in England where the out- 
door paupers were fewer in number than 
those in the workhouse. In Atcham, with 
a population of 20,000 and an average of 
300 paupers, the cost of relieving them is 
from $20,000 to $25,000 a year, or more 
than $1 each for every inhabitant to pay, 
while one person in every 65 is a permanent 
pauper. This, be it remembered, is one of 
the best examples in England of freedom 
from pauperism; yet it is scarcely equal to 
the worst localities in Massachusetts. On 
the other hand, Mr. George Bartley, one of 
the guardians or overseers of the poor ina 
union near London, declares that in one of 
his parisheg#with an average population of 
550, he found that 267 different persons had 
been on the pauper-list within a period of 
ten years. .Making allowance for the 
changes in the population, this shows that 
one person in every three in some parts of 
England becomes, sooner or later, a pauper. 
But even in the worst parts of Massachu- 
setts it never happens that one person in 





ten becomes a pauper in a period of ten 


years; and in such towns of 550 inhabitants 
as Carlisle, Chilmark, Halifax, Leyden, etc., 
it would take half a century to make up a 
pauper-list of 267 residents. 

The country is now passing through a 
zone of poverty, such as it encountered in 
1861-62, in 1857-58, and in 1836. At those 
periods, just as now, the number of the 
public poor largely increased. But this 
result was only temporary. The same thing 
will take place now. After a considerable 
addition has been made to the list of pau- 
pers, they will dwindle again, as trade re- 
vives and the country grows prosperous. 
But, in the meantime, it behooves every- 
body to watch carefully in order to prevent 
the growth, during this period of depression, 
of those habits of dependence and idleness 
which so easily grow up among the poor 
and so inevitably result in permanent pau- 
perism. Industry and self-reliance are of 
more value to the poor than any increase of 
the funds for their relief or of charitable 
institutions in which they may be support- 
ed. Even in that constantly enlarging 
class of the poor, the chronic insane, who 
seem to be beyond the stimulus of indus- 
trious habits, it will be found quite possible 
for them to improve their own forlorn con- 
dition by regular labor and by as much self- 
dependence as they are capable of exhibit- 
ing. That is the best form of charity 
which calls forth in the recipient the ener- 
gies that poverty too often stifles and final- 
iy kills. 


* Eplitorvial Dotes, 


ANOTHER is added to the long roll of mar.’ 
tyrs to African mission enterprise—the Rgy. E. 
P. Smith, late Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Few nobler or truer men have sacrificed their 
lives to the cause of humanity and religion. 
In the service of the American Missionary 
Association he managed for some time, as field 
secretary, its schools in the South. When the 
United States entered on its peace policy with 
the Indians the American Missionary Associa- 
tion was requested by the Secretary of the 
Interior to nominate an agent for the Red Cloud 
Indians. Mr. Smith was persuaded to accept 
this duty, at a financial loss, because of his de- 
sire to make the experiment a success. His 
labors in this new field of duty met with such 
distinguished success that he was called to 
accept the office of Commissioner for Indian 
Affairs. It was a thankless and laborious po- 
sition, in which he was pursued by the inveterate 
hate and revenge of Indian traders and thieves. 
Investigations were asked by him of all charges 
against him, and he was always triumphantly 
sustained. At last he resigned the post, and, 
after being told that he was not needed for any 
further testimony, he accepted the duty of pio- 
neer to open new fields of mission enterprise in 
Africa and to strengthen those that already ex- 
ist. He first went to Sierra Leone, and thence 
to the Mendi Mission, on Sherbro Island, where 
he died of the African fever. He was always 
ready to face dangers from which other men 
shrank. Such men’s lives and deaths are the 
Church’s crown of honor. 








WuitE the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians have been trying to see how not to 
recognize each other too fast or with too much 
appearance of cordiality, a Presbyterian in St. 
Louis, not connected with either body, has taken 
the matter in hand with startling directness. 
The Walnut-street church, of which Dr. Brookes 
is pastor, has vibrated between North and 
South, and finally hovered between them up to 
the present hour. This church, by its session, 
has invited the elders and ministers of both 
synods of Missouri to meet with it in conference 
on the 26th of September, for the purpose of de- 
vising some plan to secure the mutual co-opera- 
tion of the Presbyterians in the state in the 
support of their institutions of learning and in 
bringing about the union of feeble congrega- 
tions now belonging to the different synods. 
This is an admirable suggestion, looking, as it 
does, to something more than recognition by 
fraternal delegates. It means union and nothing 
less; for when two bodies support the same col- 
leges and join to form union churches they are 
already united so far as union is of any account. 
But it strikes us that there are at least one or 
two other denominations in Missouri that might 
profitably work in Dr. Brookes’s harness. 





Ir is still as ever : he persecutes who can. The 
American Board has sent Protestant missiona- 
ries to Catholic Austria. They have had to ex- 
ercise the greatest caution about their meet- 


government, as theirs was not one of the re- 
ligions authorized by the state. But they got 
along very satisfactorily until at Prague com- 
plaint was made by the Reformed minister to 


ings, to prevent interference with them by the! 
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vaded, and thence to the secular authorities, 
and the little liberty which had up to that 
time been allowed was taken away. We 
should suggest that the Evangelical Alliance 
or the Pan-Presbyterian Coungil “give its at- 
tention to this case of persecution, if the 
Reformed Church there happened to be Evan- 
gelical. But, while in its history it is connected 
with Calvinistic and Presbyterian bodies, it is, 
in fact, rationalistic, and the proper remon- 
strance should be made to the free religious 
communities of this and other lands. Here is 
good work for Mr. Francis E. Abbot and all his 
leagues. Let Secretaries Treat and Clark go 
over to The Index office and beseech his medi- 
ation with his friends in Bohemia that they 
may allow to Evangelical Christians the same 
liberty which they themselves receive from a 
Catholic government. 


THE Pilot is as enthusiastic for the preserva- 
tion of the Old South as any of its Protestant 
contemporaries in Boston. It forcibly says: 
“We should be sorry to see the venerable 
building removed. It has stood through the 
youth of the Republic; it saw the first shot at 
Lexington and heard the war-cries from Bunker 
Hill; its aisles have echoed to the tramp of 
British dragoons, who used it as a riding-school ; 
it saw the red-coats driven from the city; and 
its tower probably wore an American flag as 
General Washington rode down the main street, 
at the head of his brave soldiers of independ- 
ence. No, no. We don’t want to see the Old 
South pulled down. It is not regarded as a 
sectarian structure. We do not wish to see it 
preserved as a remnant of Puritanism ; but as a 
lesson in American history and human free- 
dom and a memorial of the brave men who 
fought to establish the country in which we en- 
joy liberty. We think the Old South should be 
preserved forever as the best school-house in 
Boston.’”? Meanwhile the work of trying to 
save the building goes on. Some peopie, we 
see, allege that Bostonians are more patriotic 
with their’ tongues than with their pockets. 
But the agitation has had to be pushed forward 
not only in a dull business season, but in the 
middle of summer, when very many of the rich 
are in the country. 


CHRISTIAN ministers might profitably take up 
the subject of funeral extravagances, against 
which a number of Jewish rabbis have lately 
made a deliverance. Especially in the matter 
of flowers, to which they call attention, the dis- 
play is now becoming so enormous that at 
times an ordinary parlor will hardly hold the 
offerings of friends. It really requires an 
artist to arrange them all over the room in 
crosses, and crowns, and lambs, and arches, 
and columns, and after the funeral it is 
now ‘‘the thing’’ for a photographer to be 
called in to preserve a permanent picture of 
the decorations which surrounded the coffin. 
Indeed, funerals are now the occasion of more 
lavish display than weddings. In some way 
this expenditure ought to be limited. It is 
getting about as unreasonable as the orthodox 
Jewish waste of broadcloth at funerals, accord- 
ing to whose custom the mourners join hands 
about the coffin, when the officiating clergy- 
man goes around the circle and with a sharp 
knife cuts the lappet of every gentleman’s coat, 
in remembrance of the old custom of rending 
the garment in token of grief. We have known 
a bill of 3850 sent in by a florist of this city for 
flowers ordered by an undertaker, while the 
man who had to pay the bill was living ona 
salary of a little over $2,000. We commend the 
custom now coming up of sending word that 
flowers will not be‘accepted from friends of the 
family bereaved. 


Some of our Southern Democratic exchanges 
discuss the question of comity between North 
and South in an excellent spirit of conciliation, 
which might be profitably studied and imitated 
by some of the more violent Republican organs 
in this part of the country. The duty of kind- 
ly feeling on both sides is strongly stated in a re- 
cent issue of the Richmond Religious Herald, 
which is, as usual, sensible and able. It says: 
“One obvious lesson is the duty of both political 
parties to form candid and charitable opinions 
of each other. There was, no doubt, wrong on 
both sides and wrong that cannot be excused ; 
but still a vast majority of the people engaged 
in the conflict earnestly believed that they were 
on the right side and did not indulge in any 
atrocities. Their views and conduct were the 
result of causes over which they had little con- 
trol. Confederates should not judge harshly 
of Unionists, who deemed it proper to invade 
the South and wage a fierce and destructive 
war for the preservation of ‘the best govern- 
ment in the world’; nor should Unionists in- 
discriminately cond Confederates, who 
periled their property, lives, and sacred honor 
in support of what they considered their dear- 
estrights. The South was defeated. Its fail- 
‘ure was no proof of the badness of its cause, 
but is a good and sufficient reason for acquies- 
cence in the result. It becomes the South un- 
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command to yield to the ordering of Divine 
Providence. Weare fully persuaded that the 
intelligent and respectable population of the 
South have in good faith accepted the arbitra- 
ment of thé rd. Is it not obligatory on the 
people of the North to cherish toward their 
Southern brethren a candid spirit, and to give 
them due credit for their sincerity, disinterest- 
edness, and bravery? No men ever struggled 
more earnestly and with greater sacrifices to 
maintain what they deemed their constitution- 
al rights. ‘Let us have peace.’’’ Would that 
we might have, in very truth. 





THE Springfield Republican, which has been 
indulging in political surf-bathing, with its ex- 
hilarations, its insecure footing, and its occa- 
sional mishaps, ever since Andrew Johnson’s 
accession, is at present on the Hayes side, as it 
were, and thinks, in a word, that, although 
the Republicans are mean and dangerous, the 
Democrats are rather more so. But it talks, 
somehow, like a clergyman who tries to settle 
his own mind on some doctrinal point by argu- 
ing his congregation into believing it. For in- 
stance, it remarks: ‘‘ Mr. Hayes, if elected, 
will only have to turn out a comparatively small 
percentage of the present civil servants in order 
to redeem lis campaign promises and to satisfy 
the country. Mr. Tilden, on the other hand, 
would be expected by his hungry supporters to 
make ‘a clean sweep ’—to turn out every Re- 
publican incumbent, by way of creating a va- 
cancy for a deserving Democrat. He talks well 
in his letter; he means well; we don’t doubt 
he would honestly try to do well. But we do 
greatly doubt his ability, practically unsup- 
ported as he would find himself within his own 
party, to square the administration of the pres- 
ident with the promises of the candidate.””) But 
why wasn’t all this just as true in 1872, for in- 
stance? We repeatedly used the same argu- 
ment at that time, but were entirely unable to 
convince The Republican and The Tribune of its 
ecogency. 


THE meeting of workingmen in Cooper 
Union last Thursday was a failure—led by dem- 
agogues in the interests of the Democratic 
nominees. The parade was likewise a failure. 
There was a good deal of grumbling against the 
city officials, but all to no purpose. Well, 
Messrs. Workingmen, if the city fails in its duty 
to you, it is your own fault. You elect the 
officials, and many of them you know to be 
corrupt when you elect them. Besides, we 
saw many of you dropping into the rum-shops 
of the neighborhood on the night of your 
meeting. If you can spend ten cents for drink, 
you can with an equal amount buy two loaves 
of bread. If you don’t get more than half 
what you think you should have for your work, 
you give three times as much as you ought for 
your liquor. A ten-cent drink gives the seller 
a profit of, at least, six cents. Nobody objects 
to your spending money for reasonable lux- 
uries ; but such rum as you buy is poison and 
the best ram Would be an injury. Of course, 
these remarks can touch onlya portion of the 
laborers in New York. But it rests with all of 
you to vote for good men—men whom you can 
trustimplicitly. Having done this, when atime 
of depression like the present comes, you will, 
at least, get sympathy from the officials, if you 
can’t get help, and the chances are you would 
get both. , 7 


In no other country in the world, it is safe to 
say, is the spirit of personal defamation for 
party ends carried to so scandalous an extreme 
as in our own free and enlightened land. The 
consequences of personal defamation are not 
very serious when it is confined to candidates 
for local offices; but when it is carried to the 
extent of scurrilous abuse of a verfectly hon- 
orable gentleman, who holds the highly respon- 
sible office of a foreign minister, it is not only 
a personal wrong, but an outrage that may be 
attended with national dishonor and disgrace. 
Mr. Edwards Pierrepont, our present min- 
ister to England, is a gentleman of digni- 
fied character and of honorable antecedents. 
He has been a judge of the Superior 
Court of this state, United States District Attor- 
ney, and Attorney-General, and in all these 
offices he acquitted himself with credit. He 
has now been sent to England as our repre- 
sentative at the Court of St. James, and he has 
made so fayorable an impression there that he 
has been treated with distinguished considera- 
tion and been invited to a special demonstra- 
tion in his honor by the Atheneum Club, a 
mark of favor which has not been paid to any 
other of our diplomatic representatives. The 
attacks upon Mr. Pierrepont by the Democratic 
journals have been purely scurrilous and gratu- 
itous, and are likely to produce an unfavorable 
feeling toward him in England, which will 
serious!y interfere with his official duties 
there. He is a fluent and easy speaker, and 
he happened to arrive in London just as our} 
countrymen had assembled at the Westminster 
Hotel to celebrate our Centennial Fourth of 
July. He was immediately taken there to din- 
ner, and, in response to a toast in his honor, 
made a brief speech,in which he indulged in 
some perfectly harmless and jocose remarks 





about Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Disraeli’s writ- 
ings. He was among his own countrymen and 
he spoke in his private capacity, for he had not 
yet presented his. credentials and was still a 
private American citizen. Whatever he might 
choose to say about anybody was his 
own affair. But what he did say was al- 
together innocent, and no one would have 
dreamed of any evil intent or impropriety 
init. It was seized upon, however, by our 
Democratic newspapers, who affected to 
discoverin our minister’s remarks something 
more than bad taste; but it does not seem to 
have given offense to anybodyin London. Mr. 
Louis I. Jennings, lately editor of the New 
York Zimes, who is now in London and 
in a good position to know what the 
feelings and opinions of his countrymen 
are, says, in a letter to the New York 
World: 

““Mr. Pierrepont, the new minister, had to 
make another speech last evening at the lord 
mayor’s dinner, and did it very well. Certainly 
he could not refuse to speak when his health 
was proposed, and he has evidently studied the 
useful art of making a speech without saying 
anything. He does not commit himself or his 
government in wn en he has yet said. His 
jokes are very good, although spoilt in report- 
ing, and it is certain that he is already much 
liked personally, as the lord mayor told him 
yesterday. He has seen the Queen and had | 
several conversations with Lord Derby, and, 
therefore, may be considered to have got him- | 
self thoroughly into harness.”’ { 


COLONEL THOMAS ASPINWALL, who died in | 
Brookline, Mass.,on the 11th inst., at the age | 
of 90, was the oldest survivor of the War of 
1812—1814. He was a major in the Ninth | 
Regiment U. 8. Infantry and was after the 
war appointed consul in London, where he re- ; 
mained from 1815 to 1853, the longest period | 
that any of ourconsuls has ever held a <imilar | 
position. At the battle of Lake Erie his right 
arm was shot off, and, going to the surgeon’s | 
tent, a mile in the rear, to have his wounds | 
dressed, he walked backward the whole dis- | 
tance, so that, if he should happen to be killed | 
by another shot, he would not be found witha | 
ball in his back. 


Work will soon be resumed on the Hudson | 
River Tunnel, in this city. It is estimated that | 
the work will cost $15,000,000, and two-thirds | 
of that sum is already subscribed. Active 
operations will be begun on the New Jersey | 
side from the foot of Fifteenth Street. From | 
that point the tunnel will run ina northeasterly | 
direction, passing under the river and the | 
Christopher-street ferry-slip. efhe entrance on 
this side will be in the vicinity of Washington | 
Square. Proceeding from the New Jersey | 
shore, there will be a gradual descent of 2 feet | 
in 100 until a point 2,700 feet from New York is 
reached, when the tunnel will begin to ascend | 
at the rate of about 1 foot in every 100. The 
tunnel will be about 2 miles in length and have 
a road-bed of 23 feet, with two tracks, and the | 
entire distance will be lit by gas. The wall | 
overhead will be 4 feet thick, constructed of | 
brick. At no point will the tunnel be less than | 
35 feet below the surface of the river and in 
many places it will be 70 feet below. It is pro-— 
posed to employ about 200 laborers and to con- 
tinue the work day and night. In this manner 
the enterprise, which would ordinarily occupy | 
six years, will be completed in one-third of that 
time. The tunnel will be used for conveying | 
passengers from one side to the other; but its 
main object isa more rapid transportation of , 
freight to and from the railroad depots in Jer- | 
sey City. g 

Tue Cable telegraph brings us intelligence 
that Mr. Disraeli, the British premier, has been 
“elevated”? to the peerage by thetitle of Earl 
of Beaconsfield. It isnot much of an eleva- 
tion, for it is simply a confession on his part of 
inability to act as the leader of his party in the 
House of Commons any longer, owing to in- 
creasing infirmities and a desire for rest, which 
cannot bring recuperation. He might have 
been a peer at any time during the past twenty 
yearsif he had seen fit to abandon his post in 
Parliament; and his consenting to accept a 
coronet now, when it can confer no additional 
honor to his name, must be anything but a cause 
of felicitation to him. His wife had been 
created a viscountess before her death, a few 
years” ago, and he takes a grade higher 
rank; but without an heir to inherit his 
title and his fortune. Just fifty years ago he 
made his literary début as author of “ Vivian 
Gray,’ a bright but flippant work of fiction, 
which was the foundation of his fortune. He 
has worked incessantly since; but has never 
produced anything which fully justified the 
brilliant promise of his first romance, except 
his own subsequent career, which has been 
more brilliant and startling than any work of 
fiction. Twenty years ago he was made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, under Earl Stanley, 
and he has been twice premier since. He does 
not resign his office now; but he abandons the 
leadership of his partyin the Lower House. 
Disraeliis by no means a great man; but he has 
been marvelously adroit, daring, and, above all, 
lucky. Very few parliamentary leaders or 
premiers have been raised to the peerage. There 








is only one in the House of Lords, Earl Russell, 
besides the author of *‘ Vivian Gray.”’ Lord Bea- 
consfield will not be classed among the great 
statesmen, such as Walpole, Pitt, Peel, or even 
his contemporary rival, Gladstone, or his model, 
Bolinbroke. It has been said of Disraeli that 
‘he was aided by no adventitious circumstances 
of wealth, of connection, or even of startling 
good fortune’ But the reverse happens to be 
the truth. He was not born wealthy, although 
the reputation of his father was more than 
a fortune for him. He was well educated, 
to begin with; the young wife of a wealthy 
old gentleman, who had a _ parliamentary 
seat in his gift, fell in love with him, 
and through her aid he obtained his seat 
in Parliament. The old gentleman died 
soon, and Disraeli married the widow, and 
thereby became an independent country gentle- 
man and then began to rise in politics; for 
without independent means a Briton cannot be 
a successful parliamentarian. Then another 
capricious lady became enamored of him, and 
left him at her death a legacy of £100,000, 
which enabled him to purchase an estate and 
become a member of the territorial aristocracy. 
With these adventitious aids, without which he 
could not have become the chief of the Con- 
servative party, the road was open before him. 
His talents did the rest. 


THERE seems to be no longer any doubt 


| that the French will have another national ex- 


hibition in 1878, and the Assembly has provided 
most liberally for the affair. The government 
does not go into the enterprise with the expect- 
ation of direct pecuniary success. In its esti- 
mate it allows a margin of several millions of 
dollars for the expenses over the probable in- 
come. This is the right course. There will be 
no disappointment—no grumbling, asin Vienna, 
in 1873, and as there will be at the close of our 
Centennial Fair. The compensation to France 
will be in the form of increased business pros- 
perity to Paris and an addition to her present 
glories. In the due course of time we shall be 
asked to appoint acommission to look after our 
interests in the French exposition. The ap- 
pointment should be made with great care, and 
the duties of the commission will be defined by 
the Government, that there may be no disgraceful 
conflict of powers, as at Vienna. A practical man 
should be selected—a well-known man and a 
man who has had experience in international 
exhibitions. Ex-Governor Hawley would bea 
good man; but he has other plans that would 
prevent his acceptance of such an office. Jack- 
son 8. Schultz has too much business on his 
hands here to go abroad on such a mission. 
One man occurs to us who would be 
eminently fitted for the place, and that 
is Mr. Thomas P. McElrath. He was 
the man who saved the American Depart- 
ment in Vienna, after the grand squabble had 
somewhat subsided ; and he has had charge of 
the New York interests in Philadelphia, and ac- 
quitted himself in a manner worthy of the 
highest praise. 


....There was much interest in this vicinity, 
last week, over the yacht race for the “‘ Queen’s 


Cup.” This cup was first won by the ‘“‘ Amer- | 
ica,” in 1851, when she went out to England: 


and beat them all. We retain it for another 
year, for the “ Madeleine,” the American rep- 
resentative, beat the ‘‘ Lady Dufferin,’’ of Can- 
ada, representing the British interest, two out 
of three. The old yacht ‘‘ America,” which is 
still extant, had permission, with one other, to 
sail at the time the race occurred ; but she was 
not a contestant. She actually beat the win- 
ning time, however, at which everybody con- 
gratulated General Butler, her owner. Yacht- 
racing may not be the noblest of sports ; but 
it certainly is one of the costliest. It is man- 
aged, hereabouts, as innocently as may be, and 
the advent.into its practice of men like Mr. Hep- 
worth, and President Eliot, and Secretary 
Bristow is elevating it every year. 
....Christians who really are desirous of con- 
verting the Jews of New York must look out 
and send among them better men and stronger 
men than Nathans and Rosevalley, otherwise 
their attempts will result in defeats such as we 
have seen during the past few weeks. It takes 


a good deal of prayer, a good deal of faith, very 


strong exemplary lessons, and sound arguments 
to converta Jew. The Jews are, as a people, 
too well grounded in the teachings of their 
faith and people to be caught with mere evan- 
gelical phrases. We doubt if it is at all wise to 
undertake special missions to the Jews, when 
every week there are hundreds of churches 
where the truths of Christianity are ably set 
forth. A Jew never has faith@ a Christian 
who has been converted from Judaism, and 
such converts are consequently the very worst 
teachers. - 

....Mr. Orby Shipley, we are glad to find, 
has not gone over to Rome. This is his letter 
to the London Times: ‘‘ Sir—My attention has 
been drawn to your telegram from Rome of 
July 18th, which ‘ announces, with all possible 
reserye, that the Rev. Orby Shipley is converted 
to Catholicism’—i, ¢,, to the Church of Rome. 





Sa 


Allow me to say, ‘ without any reserve,’ that, so 
far as my own words and actions are concerned, 
the report has no foundation in fact. It is as 
untrue as Mr. Mackonochie’s ‘ conception of my 
argument,’ published in your columns five 
months ago, was unwarranted—viz., that I ‘gave 
up allthought of mission in the Church of En- 
gland, and asked for it from Rome.’ I have 
reason to believe that this last mis-statement 
has been injurious to me; and I am glad of the 
opportunity, even at this late date, to contradict 
i? 

...The Croton water has been very bad for the 
last month—hardly fit to bathe in, much less to 
drink. Our streets have been so offensively dirty 
that the city fathers were obliged to sprinkle 
earbolic acid, to hide the smell. Fruit has been 
abundant; but not so abundant but that much 
unripe fruit has been exposed forsale. Not- 
withstanding all these things and the intense 
heat, there has been almost no cases of cholera. 
But the mortality among children has been 
fearful, and would have been much greater but 
for the good work of St. John’s Guild and 
other similar associations, that have supplied 
the children of the poor with excursions to the 
country and down the harbor. 


--++‘‘Burleigh”’ thinks Gov. Tilden’s house 
the finest private residence in New York. 
“Huge trees, more than half a century old, 
throw a refreshing shade over the lawn. The 
grass is close shaved and rolled and the lawn is 
dotted with beds of flowers. The walks are 
carefully rolled ; the windows are guarded by 
attractive awnings; fountains play in the 
grounds ; and there is not a private residence in 
New York as attractive and elegant as this home 
of the Democratic nominee. There are no 
children to muss things and the whole outlook 
isin apple-pie order. Personally the Governor 
is very popular and is a neighbor worth having.”’ 


....‘* The last appliance to be made use of 
by a minister for the improvement of his par- 
ish,’ according to The Congregationalist, ‘is 
scolding. So faras our observation goes, the 
chance of effecting any good in this way is not 
sufficient to warrant the risk of so disagreeable 
anexperiment. If a minister thinks he has 
come to that necessity, he had better leave. 
He will probably have to leave, whether he 
wish to or not, if he set out in that line. How- 
ever that may be, he will certainly show him- 
self to be greatly lacking both in grace and in 
good sense.”’ 


-...See what the samplers at the liquor de- 
partment of the Centennial have had to wade 
through, almost literally. France sent 150 
brandies, 150 Bordeauxs, 50 Burgoynes, and 4 
Sauternes; altogether, with other French 
wines and liquors, 800 samples. Spain is rep- 
resented by 700 samples, Portugal by 1,200, 
Italy by 350, and Germany by 300. Wines 
from Russia, Turkey, Greece, the United 
States, and the rest of the world bring the 
sum total up to something like 8,000 different 
kinds of vinous or alcoholic fluids. 


«.»eLhe presidency of Dean (Female) Col- 
lege, at Binghamton, N. Y., made vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Smith, has been ac- 
cepted by the Rev. Dr. Patterson, who is well 
known in this country and in Europe as an 
evangelist. Mr. Patterson had the good for- 
tune to be a pupil of Sir William Hamilton and 
Christopher North, at Edinburgh University. 
He graduated at the Edinburgh Theological 
Seminary and was a member of the School of 
Art. He assumes his duties as president next 
September. 

..--Only two states in the Union have a 
longer shore-line than California—Florida, with 
1,144 miles of gulf coast, and 363 miles of At- 
lantic coast, and Texas with 1,209 miles of shore- 
line. The whole shore of the Pacific coast is 
3,874 miles, not including Alaska, which has, 
all told, 9,830 miles. The aggregate of shore- 
line of the Pacific coast belonging to the United 
States is 12,734 miles, while the total for the 
Atlantic States is set down at 11,840 miles and 
for the Gulf States at 6,848 miles. 


....The Pope’s health was never better than 
at present. His strong capon soup, followed by 
a glass of the best of Rhenish wine, sustains his 
strength. Inthe prevalent heat he avoids the 
gardens of the Vatican and takes his daily 
walks in the spacious and equably-ventilated 
halls of the palace itself. He surprised his at- 
tendants, the other day, by mounting the stairs 
that lead to a gallery without the aid of the 
staff which is generally his support. 


....The sight of an able-bodied man clad in 
rags and walking round all day with a biacking- 
box in order that he can gain enough to buy a 
five-cent bowl of soup for his supper and go 
to the Bowery Tlieater in the evening is enough 
to melt the hardest heart. Yet our street-cor- 
ners abound with these poor fellows; while 
energetic and able-bodied boys are earning all 
the money, in order to squander it in helping 
honest and hard-working parents. 

....From the Ist of October, 1874, to the 30th 
of September, 1875, the brewers of the United 
Kingdom consumed 58,189,529 bushels of’malt, 
the duty upon which amounted to £7,884,878 
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6s. 7i¢d. The beer'exported during the period 
was 515,841 bartels, valued at £2,181,284. One- 
third of the quantity is said to have gone to 
India, at which The Indian Mirror is naturally 
disgusted, 

...-Now that President Seelye returns to 
Amherst there are two brothers at the head of 
two colleges in sight’of each other. Rey. L. Clark 
Seelye is president of Smith College for Women, 
at Northampton, eight miles across the valley 
from Amherst, with the buildings in full view. 
A third brother, Rev. Samuel J. Seelye, is pas- 
tor of the Payson Congregational church, at 
Easthampton, near by. 

....»The Nahant “‘city church’ is a sort of 
religious millennium on a small scale. It has 
had for preachers this summer: Bishop Clark 
and Phillips Brooks; Dr. Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge; Drs. Taylor, Chapin, and Potter, of 
New York; Revs. J.. F. W. Ware and H. W. 
Foote, of Boston; Dr. J. L. Diman, of Prov- 
idence; and Rey. Mr. McVickar, of Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 

«..-Archbishop Purcell doesn’t want to in- 
terfere with the public schools, and says: ‘‘ No 
doubt justice and equality would entitle the 
Catholie people of this country to exemption 
from taxation for the support of other schools, 
or to a share of the public school funds in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils in the schools; 
but even this we are disposed to waive in your 
favor.”’ 

....The Tablet is able to inform its readers 
that the health of’ Cardinal McCloskey is so 
much improved that he is now able to say 
mass every Sunday without any fatigue. ‘“‘ His 
Eminence is still at Newport; but hopes by 
the end of the heated term to return to the 
metropolitan city and resume his labors with 
all his former, if not even better, health.” 


....-About $100,000 has been given for the 
new American Church of St. Paul, Rome, 
Italy, and the whole cost of the edifice has 
been met, excepting about $12,000. For exter- 
nal beauty and finish this church is said to be 
superior to any in Rome and it is wholly free 
from all sham. Curiously enough, it is the 
only Gothic church in the city. 


....8. D. Lindsey, of Norridgewock, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Blaine in the Third Maine district 
for the long term, and Edwin Frye, of Dama- 
riscotta, for the short. Mr. Lindsey is a law- 
yer, has held several judicial offices, has been a 
member of both branches of the legislature, 
and has been president of the senate and a 
member of the executive couneil. 


++ ++The Braminer and Chronicle solemnly ob- 
serves: ‘“‘ We have spoken in terms of praise of 
the letter of the Presidential candidate. We are 
sorry that we cannot say as much for that of 
Mr. Hendricks. Mf Mr. Tilden should be elected, 
it will be the duty of Christian people to pray 
earnestly that he may at least live to the end of 
his term of office.” 


....The Germans in New York are very in- 
dignant at. the course pursued by Consul Web- 
ster and the American minister at Berlin in re- 
gard to the Frankfort address. The New York- 
er Demokrat says, and very wisely, that ‘the 
American representatives abroad have no need 
to. act as,attorneys and police justices for the 
German Empire.” 

....A good many people did not know what 
“nostoc’? was; but they might easfly have 
seen it by looking into the basin of the Gig- 
lamp Fountain, in City Hall Square in this 
city. It exists there in combination with old 
boots, hats, and cigar-stumps. Why not call 
this architectural absurdity the Nostoe Foun 
tain ? 

....A contemporary thinks the treatment of 
Protestant missionaries in Mexico to be “‘an 
imposition upon the dignity of the Stars and 
Stripes; afid not only that, but on the blood- 
stained banner of King Emanuel.” We judge 
that the writer meant Immanuel, and not the 
King of Italy. 

....Amherst College adopts the metric sys- 
tem, and it will be introduced at the commence- 
ment of the fall term and’ be used in all the 
departments of instruction. Professor Hitch- 
cock is now engaged in preparing the various 
class statistics on the basis of the metric tables. 


....Rev, W. 8. Rainsford was curate of St. 
Giles, Norwich, England; but, having been re- 
buked for taking part in the services of a Dis- 
senting church, seceded from the Church of 
England, came to America, and preaches for 
Dr. Tyng in his Gospel Tent. 


-...Col. Valentine Baker, just released from 
prison, has accepted a commission in the Turk- 
ish army and leaves immediately for his post. 
His sentence was unjustly severe and we are 
glad he has a chance to retrieve his fortunes 
and fame. 

....Mr. Blaine has so far recovered from his 
illness that he was able to make a short but 
ringing speech at the convention, which nom- 
inated his successor, the other day. He ex- 
pects to speak several times later in the cam- 
paign. 








'....How our great grandfathers would stare 
to' see seven ocean ‘steamers pass out of New 
York harbor in‘‘éne day. Yet that was the 
number that sailed last Saturday, and they all 
had full cargoes and full passenger lists, 


.... There is a good deal of the pot-calling- 
the-kettle-black spirit in the newspaper attacks 
tipon The Tribune “ gin-mill,” for The Staats 
Zeitung, The Times, and The Herald all have 
liquor shops in their buildings. 

..»-Our Mercantile Library here in New 
York has 163,459 volumes, an increase during 
last year of 8,339. The total number of vol- 
umes circulated was 190,829, the daily average 
being about 625. 


..-.-During the No-Popery riots in London 
the inhabitants chalked upon their doors the 
words ‘‘No Popery.’”? Grimaldi, the clown, to 
make all sure, chalked on his ‘“‘ No Religion.” 


...-Both the sons of Stephen A. Douglas are 
hard at work for Hayes and Wheeler and one 
of them is a Republican candidate for Con- 
gress. Bob Lincoln is also a Hayes man. 

....The charitable institutions of the city 
which depend on voluntary subscriptions are 
nearly all in alow financial condition, and the 
need for money was never greater. 


....ltis said that upon his release Stokes 
will begin war at once upon the old Ring, that 
helped to ruin him. He knows enough of its 
secrets to be a dangerous man. 
of the Independent Labor 
party think that James Gorden Bennett would 
make a good mayor for New York, and have 
accordingly nominated him. 

.... The Dartmouth College trustees have de- 
cided that there shall hereafter be three terms, 
instead of two, as at present, commencement re- 
maining as before. 


.»..Ex Speaker Galusha A. Grow has been 
nominated for Congress by the Republicans of 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, and is sure 
to be elected. 

-...»The steamer ‘ Columbia,’ of Havana, 
brought a case of yellow fever to New York, 
and some alarm prevails in consequence. 

....People passing up and down the East 
River now stretch their necks to see the wires 
of the East River Bridge. 

....‘* The spiritual adviser of our minister to 
England” is what The Sun calls Dr. Fliut. 

....Henry Watterson goes to Congress, with 
a big majority to back him. 

....‘* Daniel Deronda ’’ is pronounced a fail- 
ure by The Atheneewm. 








Acligions Mutelligence. 


It is now pretty certain that the proposed 
compromise between the Orthodox and Liberal 
parties of the Reformed Church of France will 
be rejected. “The Permanent Commission, 
which represents the Synod, has issued the fol- 
lowing card: 


“In presence of the protest of the Orthodox 
party generally against the project of agree- 
ment, the members of the Permanent Commis- 
sion who signed it withdraw their signatures. 
They will publish a manifesto,in which the 
motives of their determination will be ex- 
plained.”’ 


It is not unlikely that the interpretation which 
the Nimes Liberal Convention gave to the basis 
of agreement strongly influenced the members 
of the Permanent Commission in changing their 
minds. Protests came in rapid succession from 
consistories, councils, and conferences, show- 
ing the commissioners that they had taken a 
step which the Orthodox party would not ap- 
prove. The Nimes Convention, in accepting 
the basis, declared : 


‘That the negotiators of the Orthodox party 
have frankly acknowledged that in the bosom 
of Protestantism there undoubtedly exists two 
ecclesiastical principles, and that a modus vivendi 
must be found corresponding to both principles, 
without sacrificing either to the other; that 
they have given a first serious realization to this 
idea by their solemn promise touching the 
withdrawal of the obligatory character of the 
Profession of Faith; that the words inthe 
project of union: ‘the general faith of the 
Church’ do not imply that those who refuse to 
adhere to the Declaration of Faith cease to 
be legitimate members of the Church ; that the 
reading of the Declaration of Faith, which is to 
be mentioned in the deed of ordination of pas? 
tors, remains optional as to the mode and has 
no other aim than to make known the doc- 
ument to Liberal-eandidates; that in this 
spirit the Liberal pastors may pledge them- 
selves solemnly toward the Chureh ‘and to- 
ward themselves not to attack the Declaration 
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that for them’ 'this fs the beating of the treaty 
of fraternal agreement which is —— for 
their adoption, and that the text they accept is 
in their minds indissolubly bound to this inter- 
pretation, which clears and explains it.” 


_»++-The Germans of the Reformed (German) 
Church cling tenaciously to their own language, 
The English party contend that the young Ger- 
mans, as they learn to use the English language, 
should be organized into English churches; 
otherwise many ‘of them will join other denom- 
inations,'and thus be lost to the Reformed 
Church. Both the Reformed and Lutheran 
communions lost thousands in their early histo- 
ry in this country by their persistent opposition 
tothe use of the English language in their 
churehes. . The Reformed Messenger says some of 
this opposition is still manifested, and Germans 
allow and sometimes even encourage their young 
members to join other denominations which use 
the English. On the part of the Germans 
the Kirchenzeitung und Evangelist says: “ As 
long as we observe that our English churches 
are going not forward, but backward, rather, 
as their own reports show, whilst our German 
congregations give. evidence of constant 
growth, so long must we retain the conviction 
that our church is not to be sustained, and still 
much less increased, by becoming English. 
‘ We can accomplish in America more 
for the Church and Kingdom of God if we re- 
main German thanif we become English, be- 
cause we, as Germans, have a mission and trust 
committed to us by God.” The Messenger de- 
nies that the English portion of the church is 
losing ground, and reminds the Germans that 
much of their growth must be attributed to 
immigration. The Kirchenzeitung announces 
that co long as the English party, ‘‘in face of 
all the facts,” maintains that it grows faster 
than the German, so long will that paper con- 
tinue ‘to expose the fallacy of such a repre- 
sentation.”” This policy certainly does not 
tend to promote the peace and welfare of the 
Church. 


....A correspondent of the Liverpool Post 
says that until recently there were no Protest- 
ant places of worship in Austria; but now, 
with the sanction of the state, such churches 
are appearing at Innspruck and elsewhere. 
The Roman Catholie priests, who have lost 
much of their influence over the young men, 
begin to fear that Protestantism will make 
headway among the people. They got up a 
demonstration recently at Bolzen (Austrian 
Tyrol), which was intended to be a very im; 
posing affair. ‘The peasants from Southern 
Austria and North Italy poured into the little 
town, headed by their priests. On the evening 
before the /féte the mountains were illuminated 
with bonfires. Sacred hearts and crosses blazed 
on the slopes and rockets rose on high. The 
next day there were processions and bands, 
and old colors of the war of 1809, and priests 
in canonicals and monks in cowls, and. prayers 
chanted by all classes as the procession moved 
on. Still I was told it was a failure. The great 
test was ‘the dinner.’ The landlord of our 
hotel was told he might expect about five hun- 
dred invited guests of note; but when I went 
into the theater where the banquet was to be 
held there were not over 120 present. I was 
told that the same bands and groups of peas- 
ants marched and countermarched, to give the 
appearance of great numbers.”’ 


,...8ome of the results of the great revival 
of last winter appear plainly in the statistics of 
the Presbyterian Church, which have just been 
published by Dr. Hatfield. He reports a total 
of 535,210 communicants, showing a gain of 
over 29,000 forthe year. In no year since the 
reunion has the increase been so large. In 1874 
it was 23,000 ; but the gains of 1872-8-5 com- 
bined do not equal those »of the present year 
and of the aggregate increase since 1871, 
amounting to 79,832, more than one-third was 
made the past year. The number of ministers 
reported is 4,744, an increase of 39 only, which 
is much less than that of any year since 1872, 
The eandidates for the ministry number 705, 
which also shows a decline from any year pre- 
vious to 1875. Thereisa gain of 20 licentiates, 
there being in all 324. The net gain of churches 
was 78, making the present number 5,077. Of 
Sunday-school members there are 555,437, an 
increase of 35,000. The total of contributions 
reaches $9,810,228, which has not been equaled 
since the reunion, excepting 1872, The item 
for education drops off from $381,000 to $81,000, 
and that for church-erection from $277,000 to 
$76,000. These and other deficiencies are 
covered by the item ‘‘ miscellaneoue,”” which is 
increased from $900,000 to over $2,000,000. 


.... The English correspondent of The Church- 
man writes : 7 
“The Public Worshii 
bishops and the courts far less to do than the 
least sanguine expected, and when the two or 
three leases now in process are judged the fresh 
judgments will make no manner of difference in 
he practices of those clergy who are at one with 
thef peo le, however much at variance they 
may be with the law, We are yet to discover 
the bishop who is disposed to at thteiecede 
ings on own aceon Thus ‘tr mi? will 
have the course that the peopleshall determine, 
and it needs no great amount of observation to 
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discover that it is ‘steadily remolding thé serv- 
ices of the Church in all directions; not raising 
all, by any means, to the St. Barnabas standard, 
but gradually removing all the slowness and 
deaduess of fhe last generation.” dm 


In another paragraph the same writer says: ' 
‘In the fruit of any advance in ritual it ma 
be alleged to have borne Oxford theology ‘finds 
its harvest quite away from the Semivary. ' As 
to the theological opinions now prevalent, in 
Oxford, your readers scarcely need to be told 
that the Tractarian shrine is sadly deserted. 
There are few to keep the fire alive upon ifs 
aJtar, and their ears are strained rather in the 
direction of Balliol than of Christ Church. - The 
broad mind of Master Jowett is far niore to the 
taste of the budding scholar than the seyere 

austerity of the venerable Canon Pusey.”’ 

-...TWo persons, who were members of 
secret societies, recently applied for admission 
to membership inthe Seventh United Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh. | The church; ses- 
sion refused to receive the applicants, unless 
they would withdraw from the secret societies 
with which they were connected, They would 
not do so and were not received. The session 
laid the case before the presbytery, which. de- 
cided: “1. That the Standards of the United 
Presbyterian Church are opfosed to secret, 
oath-bound associations ; and that, if they aré 
strictly enforced, members of secret, oath- 
bound associations cannot be receivedinto the 
membership of the Church. 2. That the sés- 
sions under the care of this presbytery be 
counseled in enforcing the article of our Testi- 
mony on Secret Orders, as well as in enforcing 
all our other distinctive principles, to exercise 
such ‘wise discretion as may be for the peace 
and edification of the Church.’” 


T 
..-. The English papers give an account of a 
meeting at Lambeth Palace, at which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided and several An- 
glican bishops and prominent Nonconformist 
ministers were present. The object of the 
meeting was to afford opportunity to Christian 
“ministers of different denominations to Confer 
with the Archbishop and other bishops réspect- 
ing the alleged progress of irreligious thought 
at the present time. The general tone and 
feeling of the meeting was hopeful, and many 
who had large experience of the state of re- 
ligion throughout the kingdom testified to the 
real growth of vital Christianity, notwithstand- 
ing the activity of its modern assailants. His 
Grace, in acknowledging a vote of thanks, ex- 
pressed his sense of the usefulness of the meet- 
ing and of the importance, of Churchmen and 
Dissenters thus having an opportunity of bet- 
ter understanding each other’s views on ques- 
tions of common interest. 


....Thé@ annual séssion of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference began at Nottingham, July 
27th. The Rev. Alexander Macaulay was 
chosen president, the highest honor to which an 
English Methodist aspires. The various pre- 
paratory committees held their meetings before 
the Conference opened. The number of. Sun- 
day-schools was reported at 5,990 and of 4 
scholars 725,312, an increase of over 25,000; 
136 new chapels and 93 enlargements had been 
authorized, at a total cost of £353,112, to pro- 
vide 26,210 sittings ; and 271 new buildings had 
been completed, at a cost of £345,595, of which 
£247,487 had been raised by subscription. Debts 
had been discharged to the amount of £40,930, 
and to a total amount in twenty-two years of 
£1,117,477. The lay delegition question will 
be the most interesting business of the session. 


«eee The Southern Presbyterian Review. looks 
upon the action of the Brooklyn Assembly on 
the fraternal question with suspicion. It sees 
in the proposition to establish fraternal rela- 
tions only a scheme for the aggrandizement of 
the Northern Church by the absorption of the 
Southern body. It says: ‘‘ Hehas no eyes who 
cannot see that they (the Northern brethren) 
will never rest till their church becomes ‘na- 
tional.” . . . Correspondence established, 
union will be the next objective point,” and 
the Southern Church will be harassed ten or 
twenty years, until it is finally worn out. The 
leaders of the Brooklyn Assembly, The Review 
continues, ‘‘ were for taking us in,” and ‘our 
safety is in declining further negotiations with 
them.”’ 


...-The Swedish and Norwegian synods of 
the Lutheran Church in America are growing 
very rapidly. New Swedish congregations are 
springing up in New England, as well as in the 
Middie and Western States. The :Augustana 
Synod, at its late session at Jamestown, N. Y., 
received 24 new churches into fellowship, and 
pastors are everywhere in demand to serve new 
congregations. The four Norwegian’ synods 
comprise 700 congregations and about 100,000 
communicants. Both the Swedish and Norwe- 
gian Lutherans support important educational 
institutions. One of the Norwegian synods, 
which was organized in 1853, has resolyed to 
celebrate its jubilee in 1878 by raising $100,000 
for its schools. , 


----The Synodical Conference, the largest 
Lutheran representative body in this country, 
held its annual convention in St. Paul, Minn., 
last month. The Rev. H, A. Pretiss was chosen 
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the synods be reconstituted according to state 
boundaries and language, and that the synods 
should abolish their institutions for the educa- 
tion of ministers and unite in erecting a gen- 
eral. seminary, to be under the control of the 
Synodical Conference. The conference took 
up the theses on fellowship which have been 
under consideration several years, and passed 
the tenth, which is to the effect that synods 
should not allow any of their pastors to serve 
union congregations. 


.... The Augustana Synod, the largest Swed- 
ish synod in this country, and, next to the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium, the most influential 
body connected with the Lutheran General 
Council, holds decided convictions respecting 
the Galesburg rule. It expresses itself as op- 
posed ‘‘to all kinds of unionism,” and instructs 
its delegates to the Council to enter a protest if 
that body passes resolutions conflicting with 
the Galesburg declaration. It is plainly in- 
timated that the Synod will leave the Council if 
the latter does not adhere to the exclusive doc- 
trine respecting altar and pulpit fellowship. 


.-..There is in India a community of Jews 
called Beni-Israel. Their ancestors settled in 
India 900 or 1,000 years ago. They wear 
the costume, use the language, and conform to 
the social habits and manners of the Hindus, 
but preserve the Jewish religion. They strictly 
observe the Sabbath, abstain from. unclean 
fish or flesh, and observe the great feasts. Few 
of them are well versed in the Hebrew, but they 
have several books in the Marathi. There is 
little intercourse with the Jews, chiefly owing 
to the difference in costume and language, and 
there are but seldom intermarriages. 


-.--The Bishop of Western New York, Dr. 
Coxe, recently presided at a meeting in Buffalo 
held to consider the question of ‘“‘ Deaconesses 
and the Restoration of the Primitive Diaconate”’ 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Bishop thought “‘there ought to be two dea- 
cons in every parish, to look out the sick and 
poor persons, assist the priest in divine service, 
and do other works of a like nature,’’ and that 
‘*a corps of women set apart by the Church”’ 
was needed “‘for instructing the young and 
ministering in various ways to the afflicted.”’ 


....Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, has 
addressed a letter to the people of the United 
States, in which he denies that the Catholics 
have any disposition to interfere with the pub- 
lic school system. He says, further, that “no 
doubt justice and equality would entitle the 
Catholic people of this country to exemption 
from taxation for the support of other schools, 
or to a share of the public school funds in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils in the schools; 
but even this we are disposed to waive in your 
favor.”’ 


....The Rey. Dr. 8. 8. Cutting, formerly con- 
nected with the Baptist Educational Commis- 
%, sion, has been selected to succeed Dr. Nathan 
Bishop as corresponding secretary of the Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. Dr. Bishop has 
been long desirous to be relieved of the duties 
of the secretaryship, in orderto give his per- 
sonal affairs more attention. 


....Five years ago some of the members of 
the Lloyd-street Jewish Synagogue, of Balti- 
more, withdrew, on account of the introduction 
of new features in the worship—such as a hired 
choir, an organ, ete. They formed an Ortho- 
dox congregation, which increased rapidly, 
and now a new synagogue has been erected 
close by the old one. It cost $20,000 and is to 
be dedicated August 18th. 


...»The Roman Catholics claim that the fol- 
lowing members of their hierarchy in the United 
States are converts from Protestantism: Arch- 
bishop Bayley, of Baltimore ; Archbishop Wood, 
of Philadelphia; and Bishops Doyle, of Hart- 
ford, Becker, of Wilmington, Gilmour, of Cleve- 
land, Rosecrans, of Columbus, and Wadhams, 
of Ogdensburg. 


....The Catholic Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith reports the receipts for 
1875 at 5,797,463 francs, an increase of 311,948 
francs from 1874. Of the total, France gives 
over 4,000,000 francs ; Germany, 413,888 francs ; 
Italy, 325,000 francs; and the United States 
only 47,000 francs. 


...-The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Lutheran General Synod will hold a convention 
at Harrisburg, August 30th, to consider the 
outlook of the missionary field and of the 
financial difficulties of the Board. Dr. Day, of 
the Muhlenberg Mission, Africa, is to be one of 
the speakers. 


....The Home Mission Board of the Lutheran 
General Synod reports receipts for the year end- 
ing June Ist of $45,405. The Board supports 
43 missions, which include 50 congregations, 
with 2,938 communicants. There were over600 
accessions during the year. 


....The Methodist Episcopal Missionary Se- 
ciety addresses an appeal to the fall conferences 
to increase their contributions, otherwise the 
appropriations wil] have to be cut down, and 
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‘permanent, injury” will be thus done to the 
work of the society. 

.-..-Bishop Wiley, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh, finds. the climate of New England, 
his episcopal district, injurious to his health, 
and has arranged to exchange districts with 
Bishop Foster, of Cincinnati. 


....The friends of the Old South church are 
getting signatures to a petition to the Boston 
City Council, asking it to aid in some form to 
save the church. Subscriptions are coming in 
rapidly. 

...-The Methodists announce as many as 
forty-five camp-meetings to be held between 
August 14th and September 6th. 


...-Archbishop Connolly, of Halifax, N. 8., 
a moderate and respected Catholic, died re- 
cently. 


"Publisher's Bepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








BuRNETT?T’s CocoarnrE.—A_ perfect dress- 
ing for the hair. The Cocoaine holds in a 
liquid form a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly for this 
purpose. 





MESSRS. HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 


Ons of the most striking objects in the 
whole department devoted to the exhibits 
of the piano andsorgan trade is the elegant 
home of white pine, picked out in gold and 
blue, which Messrs. Hallett, Davis & Co, 
of Boston, have erected for their splendid 
instruments. The sides are of the finest 
French plate-glass, and from the handsome- 
ly frescoed ceiling hangs a magnificent 
chandelier. 

Their grands, their uprights, and their 
squares are of the most superior order of 
merit and are all remarkable for their rich, 
sonorous tone. The case of one of the up- 
rights, in ebony and gold, is, in design and 
carving, undoubtedly the most beautiful 
piece of cabinet work in the whole Exhibi- 
tion. We hear that it took no less than 
two years to build and that the firm value 
the entire piano at the large sum of $4,000, 
gold. 

We had a long conversation with Mr. 
George H. Luckenbach, who represents the 
firm and who showed us their instruments 
with much care and courtesy. Besides the 
splendid upright we have mentioned, the 
firm have three others on exhibition, all 
finished in the costliest of woods. One is 
in ebony, with French walnut panels, gold 
and fret-work; another in a rich, wavy- 
grained rosewood, with French walnut 
trimmings; while the last and smallest is of 
French burl walnut and thuya wood panels. 
All are of the finest workmanship and in 
the most exquisite taste. By the magnifi- 
cent specimens of their art which Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co. show we concede 
them a very advanced position and ac- 
knowledge that they have laid every possi- 
ble claim to be considered first-class manu- 
facturers. 








A GOOD RECORD FOR THE HEATED 
TERM. 


AEex. M. Lesiey, No. 226 West Twen- 
ty-third street, N. Y.—Dear Sir:—‘‘ Your 
Zero Refrigerator has been through a severe 
test, the thermometer being over 95 degrees 
for several days. It has proved itself per- 
fect in all respects, very economical in the 
use of ice, always cool, dry, and sweet, and, 
after my experience with other refriger- 
ators, consider it perfection. At no time, 
notwithstanding the extreme heat, have we 
consumed over twenty-five pounds in 
twenty-four hours. I am_ exceedingly 
pleased and will cheerfully recommend the 
Zero to all my friends.” 

‘i E. G. Maturr, 
with Sixpenny Savings Bank, 


Astor Place, N. Y. 
July Wth, 1876. 





A NoOIsy APPARATUS, which attempts to 
heat by steam, is a source of needless trou- 
ble. To do away with all noise and con- 
cussion of steam is one of the specialties 
which is guaranteed in constructing their 
Steam Heating Apparatus, and also for 
their, Hot-Water Heating Apparatus, by 
Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, O, 
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DON’T POISON YOUR SYSTEM 
with such hurtful drugs as quinine, calo- 
mel, or blue pills; but take instead that safe, 
prompt, and agreeable substitute, Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters, which, whether it is 
used to remedy or prevent malarial fevers, 
overcome general debility, or to correct 
torpidity of the liver and bowels, will in 
every case be found fully adequate to the 
wants of the sick and feeble. It entirely 
removes dyspeptic symptoms, and, by stim- 
ulating the flow of gastric juice, facilitates 
digestion and insures the conversion of 
food into blood, whereby the system is 
efficiently nourished and regains its lost 
vigor. This great vegetable restorative has 
received the endorsement of men of science, 
the press has repeatedly borne voluntary 
testimony to its excellence, and the public 
has long since given it the preference to 
every medicine of its kind. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montno. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 





Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 











“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 








THE successful extension of the UNrTED 
States Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY’s busi- 
ness in this section shows that faithful de- 
votion to important trusts is observed and 
appreciated. The Company’s prestige will 
cause its representatives to meet with re- 
spect in every quarter, and the unrivaled 
security and permanence of the Company 
will give them success in their work. The 
home office is at 261 Broadway, N. Y., 
where competent men can secure local 
agencies. 





THE better nations become acquainted 
with each other the fewer will be their 
prejudices and the more likely will they 
be to love and respect each other. Just so 
with Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus 
—the more you know of it the more you 
want to and the more anxious you are to 
have your friends become its patrons. It 
not only makes the best Biscuit, Bread, 
etc. ; but it cures dyspepsia and strengthens 
weak stomachs. It has noequal. Most of 
the Grocers have it. 





Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of question’ will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address 

Rosert Hunter, M. D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European . 350 rooms, 
taurant first-class. i moderate, 


Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 





In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THE INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a@ copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free, 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada, There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 





Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 
Neat and portable as a tooth-brush. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beaue 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and seoperiy applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a pote exactly fitted to the Bald 


pag ef OT ed each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. Th 
cannot be detected. Made onl 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 








ey are so perfect the 
at BA 4 
nd st., New York. 





SLEEPLESSNESS 


Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 

This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sieep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and Sesttore the ey. 
tite for the same. whe by W. H. ADDERLEY, 
=~ mua Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 cents per 

Ottle. 





‘¢sSA DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
- Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 

HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 


GNE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4]bs. 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY M’F°G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 
EXCELS/op “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 

= Do Your Own Printing! 

Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc 
Business Men thelr dae d +. am 


ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
Bo in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


Pin Boysnx. “Pa fun = make neg ne 
esses FESS TS oa gems 
D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 


twenty be- 
im with pAb iA, 



















ASTHMA’ sod CRTARRIL ee 
pa JA (5 ASS hs main- 


For 


8 BA Smithnight’s. 


’ Remedy 
, is 


packages free- Address, 
Ouls Smithnight, Chemist, Cleveland. O- 
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CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER!} 


For all Catarrhal and Throat Af- 
fections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth-Piece D 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 


e mem es 0 
TnrOns, Persaialy curing Catarrh, Head- 
Cc 


managed ld by 
you witb Tebalant - for 3 months on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 

CRUM 


.R. 
Patented 1873.) <All letters soliciting Davies on 
— ae goal enclose $1 for ue 
DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. 






Cnr 


oBox 37 





The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. 





This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the body. 
It supports it, but does not impede respiration, ond 
can be attached to any garmentin five minutes, with- 
out.sewing or any manipulation. For ease and com- 
fort it Fann an: mat ever invented. Sample mailed 
. —s of i ase : meee =e INDEPEND- 
Taventor and y- ~ of So Novelties 

575 Broadway, New Yor 

Agents Wanted. 


AE ET PE EE 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover bas “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 











each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

i KS&Cos. 1, : 
IMPROVED 5 
a o 
MUS:C c 
G 
| PAPER FILE. S 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 


Persons desinng to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price, 


Agriculturist.....seccecesseseese$l 30 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly)....360 400 
Atlantic Morthly................ 3 60 
Christian at Work............00. 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 300 
Frank Leslie’s lustrated Weekly 360 4 0¢ 
Harper’s Magazine...............360 40 
Harper's Weekly...e.ses. +ereeee 360 40 
Harper’s DOMES, cocsccecosccsoces 83 60 400 
Home Journal.......ccscesessese 2 OO 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 
engraving ‘The Rustic 
Ai. | gd Oye Perera: i 
Ladies’ Journal ......ec0cecesee. 3 60 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......«6. 3 
Littell’s Living Mirccrssscesss er 7 50 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 
cen at Ramen enésdeees 
junday Magazine.....J.sccsesess 
The G SECC SCEPC SHSCEC OSES EES 
The Nation (pew sabs.)........... 
Nursery, (new subs,)..:.¢... 
Mustrated Chris 


s 


y (few subs.) 
ew. (new gubs.). 

Field, and Farm............ 
Forest and Stream, .........00s0ce 


Eclectic Magazine. <...4i....sse0s 
Waverley nantes 6ooshan 


N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 2 60 

¢#” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 

ing to act as agents can receive further 
by applying to us. 


Presbyterian 
International 


SYsSrsRRASSSss 
COCR OR OF OF CS 20 et OF BD OO OT OO Ib 


A 4 hte 2M Ree 
SSSSSSSLSSSASSSZESE # 
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THE INDEPENDENT | = 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant“staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us 63. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subseribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subserib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 
This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his. Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithfui “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those nobie patnmots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 

TuE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one Mave f in advance, —— free, 
83 25 

Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years;in 
advance, postage tree don for 2, years: ta 

Bngraving. . 








POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 

WICK, Mrs. Sgoranry, Mrs. SOUTHW: 


Shaner Sy Pe 


, WIN, 
Bancrorr, P. re. . ER, 

LI, 5 STo 
writs SOE, BAYARD TAYLOR, 


Geis solses alert et tite tee ot following 


1 Bubseriber, one year, in advance, postage 


above Engraving........++ 25 
A cami AF ~My Old Subscription for — 
TReabove Bnoraving. See Cs 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The paw and magnificent Steel Engravingof Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready od delivery. Our subscribers and friends 

lease unde a th this 


ple that y can have 
wae work of art by sending us the name of one 


new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 

7 tions for Pom big a (if not in arrears) and se 

ears’ renewal an 
bers and 


00 In m eavence 
alone (witho THE IND 
from to$ as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print sto: 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
ae 14 ect ai roger 
accurate and 
Engraviny oe tor esidens Grant and 
Vice-President hy ison, e will send both of these 
INDEPEND- 


subscribers for THE 
1 wap peters in advance, postage 
a er, one year, 
including both of the the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 om 18 Inches. 
(from a plate 
Secre’ ft 


more and more valuable. We will prese 

— for THs. INDEPENDENT On the following 
"Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 

t free, including the above Engraving. ...........83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
SIX MONTHS F vane SF 
This book is a faithful and graphic sapie of A 


wh 
ithin the ‘izance of its author, while resi at 
the White Souse, engaged on his famous paint 
“The Emancipation lamation.” We wil presenb 
} nee Se nh pre or TEE INDEPENDENT on 
e following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
including the above OOK... .......-++se00. 33.50 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
Provider er,” by wiich w we offer their very 
achine” (cash price $8) to “any 
us names of et 


scri three years us 
am the," Wringer” will be delivered at our 

office or sent by express. a8 may irected. 
3" See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 





a > Notios.—Sabscniners for THE INDEPEND- 


ly req = requested not to pap mene to 
an rese! emselves as aupes un! 
Foceive ms FSP Premi jam and our ‘orm of 
cate, Sees Se. fac-simile ne of the Pub . 
guarantee sen e " 
adress BENMEY U. BOWEN, 


P.-O0. Box 2787, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The JFutlepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks. or Drafts, if ie. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in 4 wetter 
The present erent registration system tis ie an abdso- 
lute protection aga (7 losses bv mail, and au Post- 
masters are  Semaes register letters whenever Te 
ested to d 


Numbers, > “adyance (postage free)...... “Te 


s she | on pe se 


after 6 m 
Short subscriptions rr conte per week. 
PAPERS are forwarded until rs explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for bee ty ne ntinuance, 
= pe. zopmanh -¢ of all arrearages is made as re- 
qo names entered on on the subscription books withous 


the mone advan 
ro" particular recuested to note 
~ Sas ard to forward 








essrs. | LOW & 00. No. 366 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Editer. Patliober or, wand Proprietor, | 
P.O. Box 2787. 
kav EEE ACEE: DECISIONS. iki the 
¥ person who takes 8 paper reahlaniy vm 
arother’s 
Me sne"saoecrod of nots Tesponsbia 





nas subscribed or 
discontinued, he 
@ publisher may con- 
Biase tabsenns 3 collect the 
wholes piety wbetn the paper is taken from the 
ce Or 
have decided that agi to take 
od newspapers an, periodical analnes for, Pag 
facte Taste evidence of intentional Lt —~ " 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
AGATB LINE, EACH INSERTIO: 
Fir lines to the in: — be lines to = comma 
Be. | 1 time 


Jowececsscccccsesessioce! £ TING... 


me 


{tes acini S| ise gece Be 
J ites 


one = 








Siieueercames 
4times: (one month). . see 








B 
a ge 
TIME. 
AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 
Oj Scalar cavers mathe peatetn névencs 


Address all letéers 30 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 





WESTEEN OFFICE: 459 Dearborn 8&t., Chicago, Ill. 











ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the beat spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid eut in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
& storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 


of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


WESTERN a OF THE LORING Soot 
», Manager, lll Monree Street 


ence in ete, noe 
religious and political newspapers has eau 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable won i 
shall continue to yee its columns for advertising car 


e urs truly 

LOKING & BLAKE ORGAN AN 00. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers 
== mes _ ber 1 ced rtisi 

— ‘ovem! comme: 
~ the o£ L we Tribune, ey ue 

yn , and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo’ 

preparation, “ Caoutchoncin,” and peste ed that, if 
my returns trom the advertisements were remunera- 





Ts as advertisin, 


value, 
advertisement in THE INDEPEND: from the 
nee pe ae of oie "the “ocher above- 


¥FORD Chem: 
218 Pearl Street, 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE PENDENT: 


IND 
Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in to the In- 


indlers have averaged (® Coons a day 


e 
— advertisement in throug’ or 
poe. t is doubtless one of the —_ j= adver- 


tising mediums, Very zou, 5 
ae 1874. P.-O. Box 651, New ibang Ind. 





JOHN P. FISK, EsqQ., Western Manager New York 
INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :--After trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
larzest for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 


C. B. SALMON, Sec 
Eclipse Windmill ‘v , Beloit, Wis. 





Ports, IND., June 27th, 1874 
BOW BN, 
Mn heaving INDEPENDENT” : 


ready twice paid sid toe Healt, 
ice ‘or 
- hae 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins's" hae Antidote. 


MR. HENET O. C. 





YPSILANTI, MicH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of < a 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
G. STARR, 


Yours very truly, 
y Beach Carriage Co. 


‘NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 


Pubiohes N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
uiries mad- in reference 


MR. HENRY C. BO 


Dube END that we receive 
— T than ALL E PAPERS CO: 
now numbering nearly four 
9 tis needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the co . 
Yours truly, J 


4 FO 
aa “Victor” S. M. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq, N New York: 
‘Dear Sir:—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
A one used in all my advertising experience ac 
py Ms. niess Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit ome the public. 
F. E. MARSH. 


ours truly, ag 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing 
D. C., state best religious 


.—- 
papers, se advertised in 
liberally at aq Renae the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEP’ ENT led the list in re- 


a — Often 01 a letters ous of every 100 referred 
to THE IND 


WOVEN Ww WIRE E MATTRESS bah : “THE 
done us the most good hitherto 

of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL A ———— a PAT < 98 Ay 


we first mm 

PENDENT it seemed as os two out ot every three 

men who called at our office 6 
EPENDENTS in their hands ets or said 
they took the pa Our e sales date 
from the time ot our first advertising in THE Ine 
pk ertints 

FINANCIA minent Banker, who adv 

marca ew York dally pe —. to try 
THE INDEPENDENT. the office to 
the bill, he stated Chet" rae BLL NDEPENDENT 
en, him more good than all the rest put 





er.’ 
TH WESTER M AL L 

NOGG.4" We have found Tus INDEPENDENT ths 
Very best t for r insurance in New 


Fashions 

says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 

of $2,000 rtise- 

rised at the 

class 0: . ur readers. [ 
it more heavily 1 in the future.” 
‘e Land Commissioner, U. Ry R 

@. F.3 DAVIS ( yy aE Po 

most valuable of all the ‘religious 
BLISS & A, | (Seedsmen): results 
” advertising in yt. — — nave sur. 


prised 9 one of Gur best medians. cores? 

wi SEWIRG Tht, after inserdng Cleve- 
advertisem im 

siapentie eter ene nat 

siz, broug the ingen 

realized the business. They They stese that 

a IND’ has proved the best payingef 

. Cc. of Pittsburgh, Pa. one of the 

+ est ee a Ad Oey adver: 
to cost than any other paper.’ 





WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 
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Weekly Mhaket Review. 


|For week ending Friday, August 11th, 1876.) 


REPORTED BXPRESSLY, FoR 4 yor rug DYDEPENDENT” 
GROCERS’ Ss’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is q wer of 
Rio, with a_fair distri butive. —s at unc vary 
prices. The Rio telexram shows 4Jareé daily rece a3 
and la = pure: noes for the, United States; but the 

te supply is not excessive, and _e— are 


brow goods ere rapidly going into consum wan and 


demand, nt —— of them seem to be steadily in- 
ere sdsing, as consumers find them more economical to 
use than Green. 

TEAS.—The market has more tone and holders 
show more confidence in the fuvure of the — 
than bas been exhibited for some time past. Gree 
are firmly beld, and buvers a peed more aicposed to 
meet the views of hoiders, Japans (new-crop Teas) 
zo into consumotion about as fast as thev arrive, 
while elé-orop govds are firm'y held and sellers are 
Joking. for higher prices. Oolongs.-The stock js 
coneentrated in a few hands, who are slow to. sell at 
present prices. and Formosas particularly are held 
aboveghe range of values realized at late auction 
sales. 


SUG ARS.— Refined have been in good demand during 

the entire wee« and the production is quickly taken 
up at full prices. Coffee Cs and Yellow Sugurs are 
very scarce and. are relatively higher than other 
grades, Hard Sugars are quiet but unchanged The 
low range of «old and high prices prevent exporters 
from operating. Raw Sugars for refining purpos s 
are qui-t at present; but the eo of the article 
is v ry strong and values wil rtainly go higher. 
In that event the refin. rs’ product must increase in 
va ue. 


MOLASSES.—We have not*ing new to report in 
Lou-siana Molasses. There is the usual jobbing de- 
mand for it. The market is quiet at unchanged 
prices. Ou advices from New Orleans say that the 
newcrop of Molasses will be very large and of fine 
quality.the weather has been so favorable to the 
gTowing. cine. Grocery grades of Foreign Molasses 
are in fair demand at steady prices. 

SYRUPS.—There is but little change to note since 
our iast. Molasses Sy — ure inactive and prices 
favor the buyer, except for the lowest grades, which 
are im good demand for export, with prices in sellers’ 
favr. Sugar Syrups are selling stesdily, with good 
inquiry, mostly for the medium and higher grades. 


RICE.—Fresh-milled Carolina Rice is in fair de- 
mand and prices are well Gears The stock at the 
millsin the South is considerab How- 
ever, WE dO not anticipate any material change in 
price. New Rice isbackward and none will proba- 
bly be received here before the 10th of September. 


DRIED FROITS.—There has been a good demand 
for ali kinds since our last. Raisins of all qualities 
are generally firm. Turkish Prunes of prime quality 
are scarce and firm. Citron has advanced fully 3c, per 
pound, closing strong. 


FiSH.—Notwithstanding the receipts of Mackerel 
continue large, there is no accumulation of stock, for 
demand 1s still active, with firm prices ruling. *Ad- 
viees. from the eastward state that the vessels ar- 
riving have not been very successful and prices there 
are exteddiugly firm and tend upward. There has 
been rather less demand for Dry Goa. but the supply 
here is not large and present prices are sustained. 
Box Herring.are quiet. Theinferior grades of Barrel 
Herring are exceedingly dull, but the better qualities 
are inquired for. 

SALT.—There is quite an active inquiry for Liver- 
poo! Fine, and at the low prices considerable business 
is dvuing.» Values, however, do not gain strength, for 
the stock in store is quite large an considerable is 
known to be onthe way. Bulk is meeting with a fair, 
steady demand at full prices. 











GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour and Meal.—The features 
of our Flour market the past week have presented 
an unfavofable contrast with the characteristics of 
the preceding week. The demand has been f-r less 
active, vwing largely to the decided change in tem- 
perature, the. unfavorable news from Europe, and 
marked advance in st-amer freights. Tne oppressive 
weather On Sdturday, Sunday, and Monday intim- 
idated buyers of all grades, as really good Patents in- 
spected on Friday and found sweet proved unsound 
on Monday. . The receipts of new have increu ed 
materi lly, Thilo of old there is a considerable fall- 
ing off. Old Flours have been unsalable, as a rule. 
Low Patents bave sold sl wiy and at irregular and 
lower p ices, No. 2 and superfine have been fairly 
active, but ablower _— irreguiar prices. Unsovund 
and sour are mere plenty. hese have sold quite 
freely; but at wrreguler figures. Southern Flour has 
been ih good demand and vlogs. hav. been well sus- 
tained fur nrost grades. eal has ruled quiet 
and steady. Mili reed.— —The t ulpee Seaeren the 
supply fair. 

COTTON,—The demand for “spot” continues very 
light. The accounts from abroad have been discour- 

» ging to shippers, though at the best there was very 
little inclination to negotiate on foreign account. 
Quotations remain as before, but the feeling is easy 
ailaround. For future delivery the market is moder- 
ately acfive and the tone is w 

PROVISIONS.—The dispatches from the Western 
packing centers have been unfavorable to holders of 
Hog products and prices are quite generally off, for 
Mess Pork and Lard especiatly, with an apatlietic 
feeling on the part of buyers at tne abatement. The 
deciine in goid and weakness in exchange, together 
with the firmn ss 1m freights, has had a tendency to 
restrictthe exporc trade. The other departments 
have ruled dull, with prices irreguiar. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—The market has been 
somewhat unsatisiactory of late to the selling in- 
terest. some concessions have been mage in 
Brick and Lath have been sold lower. The other 
departments are duil und steady. 

WOOL —There has been a fair degree of activity in 
this market. and the advances of last week have, 
without exception, been well maintained. Stocks 
here are now quite low; but it is understood taat an 
abundant supp:y still remains in the hands of farm- 
ers throughout the West. 

HIDES.—There is only a moderate demand from 
the trade, but the markec closes firm. 

LEATHER,—There is a fair demand for Hemlock 
Sole and prices of good tannages are very firm, while 
ordinary grades are irregular. 


OASTEe pense —Beef Cattle ght ruled ex- 


receipts of Sheep and gern rather exceeded the 
demand, and prices, in conteanenge. declined a trifle. 
The former shld 10or 4@5X and the latter 6@7X cents. 
Dressed Hogs have been in fair request at s 
prices. “Phe receipts for the week were 11,444 
Cattle, 126 Cows, 3,407 Calves, 30,856 Shep, 21 B32 ines. 

METALS.—The mame for all kinds is very quiet 
and prices are tne sam 

OILS.—AlI! kinds are wanes special inquiry and we 
learn of no important sales 

NAVAL STORES. —Spirits ronal 9 dyed rules weak 
and-closes duil. Other departments quiet. 

COAL.—The Anthracite trade continues quiet, the 


Sales being mostly of small jots for the sup) ing at 
imaediay te Bit ous is rather 
The apis -t.. but Bb Breslow = are mel) er 
Sane ons are. a ouse Osnnel, 
$i5e@l Livernook Gas To ii; Newcastle do., 
Caking, 50; Scotch nnel, $6@7; dy * 
26@5.50;' Provin 5. eney 5 Peni 
vania and W estmoreian: 4 irginia 


: 2 84, 2 

We est ¥ 

do., $5.7@6; Cum ra, i top, 1 

Sosias; end anthraet veao by oa i 
GUNNY wher “andis is du Ran 

eenty a eS Rives Domestic is als dona 9 

© 8, Cas 





HAY.—For Shipping-and Retail grades 
is quite active, an oat moderate receipts prices, are 


the demand 





well maintaine: . We quote North Lae Shippin; 
7 Retafl q Ganties: 7b@95e3 C Clove 3 an 
y Suew is ne tor ke with’ e8 hom- 
ay é q wees ree am Rye, 75@80c% 


Short, 5@0se' and Oa t; 50@600., 





PRODUCE, MARKET. 


ASHES.—Soth kinds quiet and unchanged. We 


quote: 
Pots, first sorts, 


Pearis. first sorts, per Ib. e 
BEESWAX.—The market is 


are placed with 
We quote: 


per lb.. - —@ 4X 
. 6X¥@- 

dull. Lots arriving 

aifienity. Prices favor the buyer. 











eamery is ver 


trade. Western Cr ae ae good 
demand. Choice dairy and ladle-w@med tabs are 
scarce and wanted. Good sweet. fresh-filavored tubs 
are selling well to the local trade. We quote: 


State, Dairy, pails, select invoices,. 2% @ 


State. Dairy, pails, prime. 
State, Dairy. pals, fair to ‘good. 
State. Dairy, pails, poor to f:ir 


State, Creamery, select invoices. 29 
State, Creamery, good to prime.. 27 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice .. 27 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, good to Tr 26 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to oer. 24 
State, firkins, choice yellow .... -.0.....+6 ree 
State. firkins, good to prime. 25 
State. firking, fair to ZOO .......-..eeeeeeeeees 

State, hait-tirkin tubs, select invoices. .......27 
Stare, half-firkin cubs, prime... —............- 25 
Stace. half-firkin tups, fair to good... ghee sscsse 22 
State, Weish tubs, select invoices............ 24 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime.,..........+- 22 
State, Welsh tuos, fair to good... Te |) 
State, tubs, DOOR. «55.034 .o5 cs 0080 14 


Western. Creamery, prime...... 


estern. Creame. 


Ww 
Western, firkins, —s yellow. 


Western. firkins. 


Western. firkins, poor to fair.. 


Western, Dairy, 
tern * Dairy, tu 
Western, Dairy, 


Wanerhs Factory, tubs, good to prime.... ..16 
Western, Factory, tubs, tair to good.... ..... 14 
Western. Kactory, tubs, poor to fair......... 13 


CHEESE .—Th 

























ery. fair to 0d 
lair to zvod 
poo select in 


tubs. good to prime. Bi 
ee air to good. 15 
. tubs, poor to fair.........--+- 13 





@ general market has been very up- 


satisfactory allthe week Shippers have beeninclined 
to confine their operations to the very best qual- 
= of State Fuctory, and have only been induced 


to operate in | 


ess desirable kinds where induces» 


ments have been offered. Few or no fine Swate Farm 
Dairy Cheese arrive. The home demand is very 

erate. The Liverpool ‘quotation is 48s. td. 
Freights by steam to al o-ga; 55s.,to London 50s. 





Gold Ades. Commercial bills oe y 4ondon, 
$4 85@54.86 golu, per £ ol Ae e quote 

pe Fectors: — WO TANCH [3 T. soso feeb 53 9¥@ IX 

Soate, Fae or od to prime . -8$ @8% 
te, F: air to good... 7 @8 

State, toe et A Half-Skimmed . -5 @6 

State, Factory, Skimmed:..............+- «3d @4 

State, Farm Dairy, concn EP, svete te eceeedstty 8%@ 9 

State, Farm Dairy, good to prime.. 7 @3 

State, Farm Dairy, fair to good.......... a 

Stave, Farm Dairv. poor to fair., 








Western Factory, Cheddar, fancy seceese 
Western Factory, fiat, fancy...... aseeese 


Western Factory. good to fine. es 

Western Factory, Suir to good 
Western Factory, Half--kimmed..... 

Western Factory, Skimmed.......- 


EGGS,—Recei 







for the week, 7.760 packages. Last 


ts 
week, 6,150. This ba: has been a Ape th dull week for Eggs 
The probabligies are decid "te favor of lower 


prices next week 


ane on ft nada are bght 


Jersey and P. shave d declined, in sym- 
pathy with Penns ra wegners 
Z SPsey, Sifigic DWOIS,........ccceeeeeee ececessces 19 


te and Penn. 
v estern, prime. 
Western, fair m 
Canadian, prime 


Canadian, fair to 00d... 


harks. 4... eyed Y/ 16 @l6% 
Pr lj @-— 
16 @16% 





AME —Woodcock are in fair request at quota- 


GA 
tions. Stall-fed 


Pigeons are plenty and lower to- 








dar. We quote: 
Woodcock, State, per pair.............. ... 8& @ 9 
Woodcock, Western. per pair. --. 15 @ 8 
Wild Pigeon, stal fede per doz., mie aie <4 12 @l % 
Wiid Squabs, ofet fed, per doz...... ..... 7 @ 87 
HOPS.—There has been more.in pity this week 
than last. A few bales of new growt hive been re- 
ceived from paar Aiea Co. e quot 
Cron of. 1875, State, TANCK... .c.sseceescscseer 18. @19 
Crop of 1875, State, sped an prime. wee ebiccee 2 @b 
Crop of 1875, fair to qood.......... ....6 p ahhex ¥ @l2 
Crop of 1875, Wis., prime.. vevesivessosds @1B 
Crop of 1875, Wis., good ...... eetinnnad 10 @u 
Crop of 1875, Wis.. poor to fair.. . bebeaee 2 @9 


Crop of 1874, poor ‘to PPIMS FTE. 23.04 200568 F 





es 
*@ 
@ 


FEATHERS.—Market unchanged. We anote ; 


Live Geese, whit 


e, prim; Western 


Live Geese. mixed Western ..,. .. s..s.es0.- 35 @40 
DRIED FRUITS.—The small arriva!s of New South= 


ern Quarters are 
uotations. 
uarters; bat 


placed without much difficulty at 


ere is some inquiry for Old State 
holders’ views are above buyers’ 


limits. In New Cherries business is light. Southern 


are Offered at 14 
Plums have no 
quiet. We quo 


Apples. met 


¢.; but 1c. is the best bid for them. 


o business at wreient. Raspberries are 


5. Sliced, BF sdb bbe0e seeeee 8B @ 8K 







State, 1875, Sliced, good TX@ 8 
” Stace. Quarters........ 8 @ 8% 
5! N.C. ea choice 8 @ 8% 
ss Southern, 187: iced, good 7 @8$ 
Apples, Southern rs 6 @i 
Peaches, 1875, Peeled. fancy.. bus. 2 @13 
1815, Ga. W @l 
Vd Ga. 9 @10 
“ s @ 7 
Blackberries, 1876, prime... 6%@ 7 
Cherries. 18%, ‘prine 14 ald 
Plums, 1876, State, 2, ols 
“ tal! 
eee 1876, per D.. coceme @24 
GRE RUITS.—We “have had 9 liberal supply 


of Peac Ned We had 7 car-loads thi 
12 cars e Hast, The quali 


quantity and find ator a s Ow sale. ae pane 


‘utmeg eons 
ote: 
App! 
Sumuer Pipping: 


Red Astrachan, near-by, per bbi 





es: 
estern N. ¥., Summer, per bbl. 


y and sell at very modera 


of fair quality are plenty ead ae dul. 







near-by, per lb 


BRRE 





Common, per bbl........... apt ccoe N@ 
California, Fancy 002 5 00 
75@ 2 50 
Fr 1% 
00@ 2 50 
50@ 1 75 
50@°1 75 
00@ 1 25 
50@ 18 
50@ 1 
2@ 50 
toe 5 0 
2 50 
2 2% 
‘ 316 
ad $ IS crane aie hie tewitdess> Seca 503 100 
Nutmeg ons ; 
Jersey, pee Dbl... --....... Pt ec errr te te 2 
Hackensack, bbl... ae im 
Southern. Na bb ep etev nee 29am pe perks 20 SD 2 OD 
rota ava : 12 00 
at he ~ na and Va., “per tt9,, .. 8 0E 
Gra erweserihss eee -@ 75 


us: 
The most, of 


Beane, cm atiey 


Peanuts is more freely offered 
wer. “Demand aiack, OMY wet 


, per bush 





Feanee Swe A gener ea | te 18 









vy nal the moe are no 


+1 











08 100 


per be pase 
pts aaa Potatoes aime are more 
full on 


oe 2 deciina and 


the Potatoes generally appear to be put into the bar- 


rels just as they are dug. 
Sweet Potatoes oe not p 


mand. We quo 


meaty Rose, rime, p 
Early fair to 


Warton double erged D 
Sweets Vass per 
Sweet. Va., Yellow, per bb 


bblew 


A _ Sa ee 2 
ener bbl 
d barr 





without any assorting. 
enty and have a fair de- 


POULTRY. a Poultry. ot ‘Western Fowls and 


Chickens the su 
ate, as their qualtt 





Geese, Jersey, p' 


r pair 
Geese, Western, “Der pair 
Dressed Poultry.—The stock arrivin 
erully b-ev in good order. There is a 


Dry-pleked Fowls, 
Dry-picked Fowls, 





is large and 


mand moder- 


dthe de 
is not pte hs satisfaction. Jersey 
Fowls and Ghickens are in 200 
selling firmly a: 
Ducks. We qu 


vers, 
Turkeys, Jersey, ® D. 
lurkeys, Western, ® b 
Duexs. Jersey, per pair 
Ducks, Western. 1-3 pal 


0: 


air to —-- 
Sealded Fowls, 000 to prime.. ~ 
scalded Fowls, fairto god... _.....+6s ee 
Dry-picked spring Chiekens, good to primé. 


We see few eYete, Gee 


Spring ae mene Del. and Jersey, per lb.... 
Spring Chickens, Western, ® f.......+.. 











ir 


od to prime,........ «+. 








5 


Ley ea pie ked Spring Chic one fair to good....18 
ed Chickens, good to prime. ....... wes 18 

Sonlded Chickens, fair to good. omen ome 16 
TurkeyS, ZOO VW PPIMG...cccccccccccccccccccees 15 
Turkeys fairto good.... ........6. wcedéacs. cetee 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Building Materials. 











‘hey are 
se and 


@l6 


has not gen- 
r inquiry for 
prime this morning, especially for Chickens. We 





BRICK. LATE 
Haverstraw.. 400 a 5 00 M 
Rare” ——-— a4 wv 
Pale.. a 275 
Guess Fronts2 25 ail v0 
Philadelphia 23 0) a27 00 
aa 00 a38 00 
ane -110 a1 20 
Portiand..... 340 a4 00 |White Pine. 13 50 
Roman....... 50 a 400 | B’d’g Timb’r.30 00 ai 
Keene ...... -775 a1200 | Yeltow Pine.18 0 a26 
Martin’ . eo eees 700 all 25 | Hardwoods: | 
La Fo -410 a 426 Walnut. ...35 00 
Lime of “rei. 285 a 300 +35 Of 
GLAS 
French Win- 

dow 60 and 

20 @ 60 an 

25 p..c. dis. Hickory....35 00 

Pca 
Upland. Tpland, N.Orl’s. 

Ordinary... 3- a5 9 On6 Good Mid’g 12 13-16a13 1-16 


Good Ord’ y 10 7-16al0 


Low Mid!’g1l 6-Liall 1-16 F 
&-16 


Middling ..12 5-16al2 
Groceries and Provisious. 


SUGAR. 

Standard A.. 
Steam Refinec 
C White 


Powaer 
Powered, ‘Extra.. 

















Packet, 


all 4 Prim "Mess.. 
Oe oe 


Western steam, tcs, 
~ae all 


Cut Loa 
RIVERSIDE "REFINER prime, # B.. 
SUGARS. 






































~ | aah Fair 13 1l-16ai3 15-16 
pes ee eeecese 4 9-16.14 5-16 


EEF. 

10%all ee pene bbl... fae 4 
0X al0% Extra Mes 1.12 00a 

— ais prime Mess? 


ity stea us .. 11 4a— 

Riverside A. soft gr’d. 11 ; Kettle rendered.. sal? 
Riverside A. coarse ‘*..11 {No 1, tcs......... a 
Riverside Extra C...... 10% | Refined ......... Wxalz 
Riverside Cal. Cream C.— |HAMS. 

rside Cal. Golden..— |Pickled............13al4\ 
Marigold Yeilow........ — {Drv Salted.,.......— a- 
MOLASSES—vUTY 5¢¥gl; SHOULDERS, 

N. O.. new..... i) ickied........ Cove a 
Porto Rico. N.—48 a—0 |Dry Salted. ....... 
English Is.,N,—33 a—42 |Bacon, bey Salt’d. 1048105 
Seeaee sit > a—45 IFT 
3 Dry Cod. #a Path. 00 a 525 
Ex. Nite Drips — a1l0 ;Pikl’d Scale, 

Standard o a— # bbi........400 a 450 
No.2“ = a—55 hooey 
Steam ——_ 3T am 46 Tee -400 a 40 
mon ar 
om "es —_ a—25 !No. i Shore. 20.00 a2200 
TEAS bury: : Free 2 ae , a— — 
Youn son.—32 a—7d + Sie ce a- — 
——.. —30 a-635 :No.2 Bay....—— a— 
No.3 Large.n 909 a1000 
‘ 3 Med. ...80) a 90 
Salmon, pic.. 
i & bbi,new..16u0 21700 
(Herriae, spt, 
# bbi.... . 400 a 600 
ar (Mesring, ses. sca. 
Maracaivo “ris 233 ‘ {0 box -—22 a—2% 
Laguasra.... .—19 a—22 |H errin 1, No. 
Rio. cuotee: .~21 a—2%igh box...—li 17 
me. re a BATT Durr: al2 cus. B 

* Good..... -19 ee + 100 Ds. 

“ Fair, ...—l8ka—19 [Turks isi Island. 

FRUIT. busf....—— a—25 
(Raaanrer eis a 16! Ashton’s fine 250 a — 

1.Muse’.. “14 #16 iVerdins...... ast a-— 
Ive Londoni. "14 4 fOnonda 

* “Beeaiess. “— all | fine......... a2 
Eu Valencia.— a—10 |Table Salis os. 

Currants Rtas baa =| in sail tes, = 

ge... ..—- 5fa— li 

Cr ton +: et a—22 ina bbi.... 7% a-- 

Sardines 4 bxs—16 a—li 
—2t ato 

a se ee a—I? 
Vermicellt 1ti-18 ais |Alspice 

ermicelli, Itl,—16 a — 

__ Dom. —10 a—11 {Cin 

CANNED FRUIT, ETc. 
Peaches, 2b # 

GOB... .ccapes Pe | a2% j 
Peaches.3 & ® 

ry ee a350 
ly 0 2 

-1%5 a2 





DB ® doz 180 
pg? % ‘a 70 
ie rae 1 Gy 8 1 ibm Patent. Wax. ...- 


Pale Family...... 
220 INo. i didi oin 





ee BOS 215 93800 Preeti 





— tine sup’r. 
alld 7 do. ordinary 


1% 
Gr ui dCrystals.43. a-—- — 
< a—— 











Flour and (rain. 














tile, ia 3 i 
Castile, domestic. 9 e ag 


514 
13 





HEAT. 

(No.1 Milwauk.118 a 125 

a3 80 [No.9 Milwadk,, 109 @ 112 
0.1 Chicago.. nominal.’ 

as00 (No.2 ('° ee a 109 
‘No.3 a 102 

a5 80 | Winter Red... 0 a80 
700 eee: 1p 810 

a 

Oe Minin.) 118 als 

a 935 CORN. ’ 
243 Grade... +56. 8 56% 
F 42 48 

a42% ! 49 abl 
a 380 | 50 2 50% 
= 460 | 62 @ 625, 
% 148 
39 a 43 
¥ 32 $e 
‘ aise 





woou. Westiites, POR bors Ved 


Amegic’n X28 Os.B-A R... ee x ad 
Yee 3H 4 w 





~ X—30 a—38 AND 
A. Combing....—40 a—43 
Ho. 1 Pulled. ..—38 — currence py ay 
Pulled... a— ver . 
aip. Upwasn.g.19 a—2? orth #B.150 8 
e: @...,.—21 a—26 ; “ Southern.-30 
—16 a—l9 my estern..125 22 
A.Cord’s W.— OtterN’thoce. al0 
Washed..025 “ Western..600 ai 
yrna Unw..o16 a—ig |!RedFoxNorth.1 1 
a Wash.573 a—30 | n.Sotn— 30 a— 
Sp’g Cp, 18 26 comi:0 al 
unw. fine... = sit ol 19 al 
Cai. 8.L.anw.} 39 a |Mink North’n 200 a 4 
edium.... “ Western. 150 a2 
Cai. 8.C.anw.? 4, 18 North? el0 
oe RROD. - a * > 
. unw. _ 
marry .......§ 1248-16 |neer Sisal, # .6249— 
HIDES—Dotr: Free. 8. Juan..— 63 a— 
R.G.&B. Ayres Muskrat . = 
Gn. Sit.Co..— Xa—— ‘Skunk 700 al 
Orenoco —li a— 17%) Northern bix.— 





Banta dr dry 13 a—-— — 
Savenilis. ete.— ll a—12 
a 


Tampico. aged ) ct.ad. 
Calcutta Buia. Xa — 1Oax Nf igs Lt B— 2 a—3l 
Ds* pce Oak, — le..—-— a-— 

Do. green.... a-— jOex- er = a= — 
California drv—22 a—— ‘ak. cr oe — 
GreenSaWest—— a-— Hemlocs, Ng t— 2534a— 26 
CitySlaugnter— 8%a—-— |Hemiock, mid— 2Z7xa—30 
Hem!’k. sheavy—2 a—2 

Hem!’ck, dam— 19 -a—38: 

Drugs fore vyes. 

Alcohol...... - 216 a218 LacDye,golad— a—— 
Aloer. ® B...— 14 a—15 rLacoricel aste— 20 a— 82 
AloceSoowr!'a— 35 a— a— 0 = der, Dute 














Alum....e....— 248— NBs <- ai 
Anno.o...... —20 a— 0 Mad er, yrench 
Argola ret. ig ae ROM... .se eee a— 5 
b-Arsenic vow'r.g. 3 a— 34 Man nna, ‘small ; 
Assafoetida...—12 a—1d 40 a— 45 
Bais’m Uapivi...57 a—58 |Manna, large 
Baisam Tolu. 16> a175 | a110 
cae Peare 1 +a — = 2 
Brimek wrenned— 1) «aa 0 sere ona 81 
t” u— ssia, Z 9 
primat'ne.fior—, sXe= [QU Lemon.aid 325 @ 3.37 
Campnor. ref.— — s— 27 we Pepperm’t, 
Canthariaes.. 125 = ulasg...., 400 a—— 
eae mon’ ‘agtd aa — oi Vitro. ait dint 
Castor OM ino’ 9 *'opinm. ty 50 2570 
0a = |Oxal-Acidbaaivi<a - W% 
Cham omue¥~ 40 a—45 Po thn 0 33 
Ot Pru = 
asn,goia....—21\(a— -7 ‘eksilvergid — Sean 70 
J ninealHsed 42%a— 50 hubarb,Chi —55 a 1% 
Coch.Mex.gd.—43 a—45 aE eee eid, 2’d.— — a— 6 
Covperas. Am— 1 a— ld.— — a—lb 


"1acg 
Cream Tar.gd.— a 4a als sal ooda. gold 131ka—-— 
8, H.1..2.— 4% Sarsa’illa,Hon. 
Cuten. gold...—— ips rt in bd £0 os .—3t am 
Gamboge, g\d.—— 4 “ae siya 12 
b aii lagana. Bi... .— 10 a—15 





Gum Benzoin—— a—55 
Gum Myrrb, 





MS Bile hs Ae a— 36 erdigris.cld.— 27 a— 

Gum Myrrh, yl, Blue.— 8 cam 86 

nies ee itl — a—33 _—— DUTY: FREE. 

Gum Trag.,st.— a— 38 Sousa. 1B gid ali 

reais ria a4 a 8 ras, cur’y— 80’ a— 85 

Ipecacuanna, Maniita “ —w@ x 

Brazil, gold. 100 a—105 |Caraccas,gold—— a—— 

Jalap, ZOid...— 10%a— 11 |\Guavemalaed - 92a 125 

Metals. 

TRON—Doty: Bars 5311 COPENH Dery: Pig and 
#1; R.R.70c #100 D; Boil-| Bar 5c. and Sheathing 
er and Plate, 1 SD; 4.8 D 
Band wy 5" ane. “Scroll ely or Ingot— Ka— 21 
1g@lkc. ® b; Pig $7 #8 beat athing new: 
ton; ons se. # D. =" s— at 


She: eathing,oid— 19 a— 21 
goidin bmasie bo 42 00 Sheath’ . @ 12h - 
Amer. - Rail Eng . 


Fig, | 4 
Pig. Knglish & TIN (aN Dorr, Pig, 

Scovcn. # ton. 295043000 Bars, and Blok free. 
Pig, American.. 20 Wa 2200; Plates Sheets 1 


ar Kng., Am. 
Bar. Sw. ass. 2. 10000a —— 
Sheet. Rus.,# Dgd.—a 12 
Sheet, singie, D. its, goid..— sua 18 
&T. ae eeesee. 44 4%! English, yo? od iat Bs 
Nahe— Duty: “Cut, 1343) Bietes Lfcn 
TO 








ught,2}4; Horseshge, | P 
5ecents # DB. Spar nea DME 
Cut,luaatua#b — a 310 |! InPigs, 
a oo a 335 $1 Pt is 
= id .. — a dW Plates, =" — a7 
CUBAN. ..20.066 — 23 & 775 a 800 
SHOT: —DUTY: + 2Xe. FD. ZINC—DctyY. In Pigs,B 


D’p & Pk (c) # B 9¥a— — $1 50 #100 Ds.; Sheets 
x. comp. (c) | 
OF datas as ~10%a—— !In Sheets gld.—— a—— 
"Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 
OILL—DoTyY: Palm 10,0live NAVAL STORES — Dut 
$2.50 = Linseed, Flaxseed, Sp’ts Turpentine, 30cts. 
7% ® to gal. W ‘cts ; Sperm} gal.; other kinds 20 ¥ ct; 
(foreign fisheries and| ad val. 
bas or other fish (for- Turpen. Sft.N. 
‘ot 


Olive. # pox.. 435 a 440 |Tar Wilm’ton 225 a 237 
ao age be? a122 jTar®bbIN.C 225 a te 








im. -- 8¥a— 9 |Piteh.. ....... 195 ‘a2 
anes City. Resin,com std 16 a17%5 
WER .....0. — a- BB - * 2% 
Linseed, ag — - a-— 280 b - 190 a 210 
Whale, cruae— 65 a—66 [Spi’ts Tupen, — O%a— 31 
“ ret. Wint—68 a—69 |PETROLEUM—DoTY 
“ ret.Sprig—70 a—72 de, 20 cts.; Ref. 40cts 
Sperm. crude 131 a—— ‘Crude, wWto 
“W.L. di’ch 165 a-— grav., So....—10%a—N 
Red. Western, Baie ...eeeeen0— 
stilled....—— 2-55 |Retined, S.W., 
ra O.P.W.= 86 a—W (oh onerd — a—-Hx 
Kerosene a — a—— |Refined,S. 
1L-CAKE—DotTy: Free, odie lots) w— 17 a-19 
Thin ob. cakes, bs way 
ton, cur...—— a4050 ae. coe 8xa— 9 
Sundries. 
FEATHERS—D0TY: ahd HO. yi bets. 5 
Prime West'n— 56 Crop 1819.......+++010 
BLAX—B0rr: $2004 # 1874 F : aid 
Nowth Riv. b— 15 SUsbowoeitport: 
HEMP—Dvty: R > ana ® F Ot. ad. 
Manilla $25; sue is) Blasting, ¥ 
hen >; Sun and Tae. sceceeee TB: 2 WD, 
et ipping . ee ‘ 








00} Rifle —-ad 
seeDS“DoTr: inseod 





Ct., 
— 6% a7 $1 si} bash. of 
4% a aoe and Grae Seed iges 
er. und 125 00 10 oe val. ry 
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LIQUID STARCH CLOSS. 

Gives a Laponsie woe ang finish to all srerched 
goods. makingthem W ER AND CLEAKER 
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.1. MATHEWS & CO,, 85:Murray St., N.Y. 
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At Wholesale Prices. 
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Commercial. 
THE WAR OF LEGAL-TENDERS. 


Norutine is better settled than the gener- 
al fact that, in a country in which there 
are two legal-tenders of the same denom- 
inations but of unequal value, the one of 
lowest value will make war on the one of 
highest value and drive it out of circula- 
tion as money. If the silver dollar be less 
valuable than the gold dollar, the latter 
will retire from use and give place to the 
former. So, if the paper dollar has less 
purchasing power than the gold dollar, the 
latter will disappear and the former take 
its place and perform its functions as money. 
Two legal-tenders of unequal value cannot 
circulate side by side in harmony with each 
other. The poorest will always take the 
precedence in popular use, and in this 
sense be the strongest, while the best will 
be driven into retirement. 

It may seem paradoxical that the people 
should prefer the least valuable money for 
use; yet the choice is natural and the ex- 
planation simple. If one, for example, has 
a debt to pay expressed in dollars as to its 
amount, and if the debt be payable in either 
of two legal-tenders, one of which is worth 
five per cent. more than the other, in which 
of these legal-tenders will he make the pay- 
ment? His interest will determine him to 
the choice of the least valuable kind of 
money. He gains five per cent. by so doing. 
The same reason will determine his choice 
in making purchases. He will pay out the 
paper dollar rather than coin dollar. When 
the difference between the two is equal to 
five per cent. the latter will rapidly pass out 
of circulation, and be melted up for mechan- 
ical uses or be sent abroad. The laws of 
trade invariably give the victory to the least 
valuable kind of money when two legal- 
tenders come into competition with each 


other. 
Since the passage of the Legal-tender 


Act investing United States notes with the 
functional properties of money the mines 
of California have yielded several hundred 
millions of gold; yet this gold has not come 
into general use as money. The greater 
part of it has gone abroad, in the form of 
coin or bullion. The result is that, while 
we have nearly $800,000,000 of paper circu- 
lation in the country, we have only about 
$140,000,000 of gold, all told; and nearly 
the whole of this amount is in the Treasury 
of the United States and in bank-vaults. 
For all the ordinary transactions of business 
it is virtually non-existent. The banks do 
not pay out the gold they hold, and the 
Treasury does not pay out its gold when 
legal-tender notes will answer the same 
purpose. The importers would not pay 
their customs duties in gold, if they were 
not compelled to do so by law. 

There is no remedy for this disuse of gold 
and no way of keeping it in this country or 
bringing it into active circulation as money 
except by a resumption of specie payment. 
No matter how much gold we produce or 
coin, it will not act as the money of the 
country in the presence of an inferior 
currency not convertible into it. The only 
way to restore it to this position is to bring 
the legal-tender note up to its level, by re- 
deeming it in gold or its equivalent, and 
ultimately withdrawing it altogether. 
Paper money and gold coin, so essentially 
different in their intrinsic value, will not 
circulate together unless the former is re- 
deemable by the latter; and when thus re- 
deemable it ought not to possess the legal- 
tender property. Its value being purely 
representative, it should have no other 
ground of value. 

rr 


DRY GOODS. 


A STEADILY improving market is reported 
in nearly every department of dry goods; 
but without any decided change in quota- 
tions, except in raw silk and in most-de- 
scriptions of silk fabrics. The fall,season 
is: gradually opening and transactions are 
more active among package buyers, as well 
as among the jobbers. Sales are increas- 
ing in magnitude, and the crowd of; pur- 
chasers from, the South and .West .is..un-, 
usually large for the season and consider- 
ing the heat of the weather, which has: been® 
sweltering and oppressive all the week. 
The heavy sales of domestic cotton and 
woolen goods last month anticipated:a large 












this month and the next, no doubt; but they 
also attracted: a good many buyers, who 
have remained here and will give us an 
eatlier season than usual. The surprising 


fact about the market isthat, notwithstand- |, 
,and prices have advanced to 3% cents, 30 
| days, for 64 extras. 


ing the low’ prices, the great abundance of 
money to be had on liberal terms, and the 
generally low stocks of goods in all parts 
of the country, no speculative movement 
has been set on foot, and all classes of buy- 
ers appear to be of an opinion that times 
are not likely to change this fall. And it 
must be confessed that there is no apparent 
reason for anticipating any immediate 
change; only it is prudent to bear in mind 
that changes in business affairs are gener- 
ally very sudden, as we have just seen in 
the article of silk, and that when things are 


at the worst is just the time when they be- 
gin to mend. 
Apropos of silk: The growth of the silk 


manufacturing business in this country 
must be a surprise to many people who 
have not given special attention to this 
branch of domestic industry. "According 
to the figures furnished in the report of the 
Silk Association of America, it appears 
that the capital employed in 1875 shows an 
increase since 1870 of $11,782,728, or over 
250 per cent., and the gross value of the 
product of 1875 a gain of $14,947,407. In 
1870 our manufactures of silk were less 
than one-quarter of the amount of foreign 
productions which entered at United States 
ports. In 1875 we produced silks amount- 
ing in value to over $2,775,000 more than 
the aggregate value of importations. So, 
while there has been a gradual diminution 
in the imports of foreign-made silks into 
our markets during the past five years, the 
home manufacture has been on the increase, 
until now we produce and market domestic 
silks of greater amount than the value of 
foreign products entering. Advices from 
Yokobama bearing the date of July 10th 
report a condition of affairs in the market 
there for raw silk without precedent in the 
history of the trade. The movement ap- 
pears to have been wholly speculative and 
based on alleged reports of a partial failure 
of the French crop. Numerous attempts 
were made to keep dealers within bounds, 
that the trade might not be seriously affect- 
ed by precipitate abnormal operations; but 
without avail. Speculation ran so high at 
certain intervals that prices were advanced 
fully $200 per picul for good hanks, and at 
the date of our advices values on the aver- 
age were fully 50 per cent. higher than at 
the corresponding period last year. 
Turning to the amount of business done 
in the several states, we have the following 


statement of the production of the past two 
years: wy 





NOW! WORE... iisay) scdecctedes 5 $4,495,661 
Pennsylvania “ oi . 1,876,744 
NOW SQUNET ys sscaigccciscensss 6,097,692 
Connecticut .........e00.cceee 5,075,922 
Massachusetts 2,888,663 
ONIO.......ccccccccorcccccecore 70,500 
TUMmOIS.... 000. cccccecveceoces 50.000 
California  .... creccccsecees 129,800 
IONS 55. 6s < canaocecedde<e —_— 
Mar zland........cnccscrcrndece 35,000 
MERGE «oc gauss tteneeepntos< 15,000 
WOMONEOG oe ccee cocecccqgccce a 
TRIED: cedeiess icageossses cece ’ 7,500 
New Hampshire.. ie 44,000 
VGRMIOME. 0<0.0ccnnces eee0 45,000 15,000 

Total. ...sccopeccecoececss $27,153,071 $20.032,482 


New Jersey figures as the great silk man- 
ufacturer, and in this state the business was 
increased in greater proportion during the 
past year than in any of her rivals. New 
York follows, both as. regards the volume 
of business for the past year and the aug- 
mentation of trade. In 1875 Connecticut 
produced $579,261 more of. silks than New 
York; but during the past year New York 
produced $305,000 more than Connecticut. 

Ata meeting of the Silk Association it 
was decided that the rise of 50 per centum 
in the value of raw silk, owing to the failure 
of the crops in’ Europe and China, would 
necessitate a decided advance in the price 
of manufactured silk. The manufacturers 
of sewing-silk and twist have already ad- 
vanced their prices ten per centum, and 
another advance of ten or fifteen per centum 
is expected before the 20th inst. 

Domestic cottons of nearly every descrip- 
tion'‘have been in better demand during the 
week and at firmer prices. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in more active demand, with steadily: in- 


creasing sales; but prices remain without:| | 


quotable change. 


TAE INDEPENDENT. 





part of the trade that would have been done | 


, fancies, 
'cretonnes. The new style of cardinal red 


although there is nothing more than a hand’ 


_ to-mouth trade doing, yet the sales are. in- 


creasing in. the aggregate. 
Printing cloths are decidedly more active 


Prints are in very good demand, and con- 
siderable sales have been effected of dark 
shirtings, wide cambrics, and 


prints from the Merrimac Company’s works 


‘have been very well received. 


Ginghamsare in better demand. The new 
styles introduced recently have attracted 


‘favorable attention andthe amount of 


sales from first hands have been encourag- 
ing. 
In other descriptions of domestic cotton 


' goods there is a. fairly active demand for 


the season and prices are generally well 
maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are in good demand. 
The new styles of plain and fancy fabrics 
have proved satisfactory; but it isearly yet 
for a full exposition of the new dress goods, 

| with which the market will be better sup- 
plied hereafter. 

There has been a good deal of activity in 
the shaw] market the past week, the agents 
having made a very attractive opening dis- 
play of new. styles in woolen and worsted, 

in longs and in squares. 

Hosiery is in better demand, with in- 
creased sales in shirts and drawers, in Car- 

digan jackets, fancy knit woolens, and in 
‘heavy cotton. 
| Woolen goodsare only moderately active, 
though the demand is steady for all 
| descriptions of staple fabrics. But there is 
no speculative activity, and the opinion 
among buyers appears to be pretty general- 
ly entertained that prices are not likely to 
undergo any material change very soon. 

Cloths and overcoatings have not been 

Selling to any great extent; but there is 
sufficient demand, to make up assortments, 
to keep the market steady as to prices. 

Fancy cassimere of desirable styles are in 
fair demand, but old styles are hard to dis- 

| pose of. Prices are steadily maintained. 

Worsted coatings are in irregular demand, 
certain styles being quite active with large 

|sales, while other styles are dull and neg- 
lected. 

| Filannels are in better demand and sales 
j are readily effected in small lots. at steady 

| prices, 

Blankets are coming into demand, with 
, increased sales; but it is rather early yet to 
oo much activity in these heavy goods. 

oreign goods are*dull in nearly every 
Peoanrnn.nh although, the first auction sale 
of silks for the season showed a rather 
speculative movement in the direction of 
black and colored silk velvets, which have 
| undergone an advance of 15 to 20 per cent. 
on last season’s prices. There is a rather 
better demand for housekeeping linens and 
upholstery articles; but the market is gen- 
erally devoid of spirit. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


‘{MPORTANT TO EVERY ERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 
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| . Bleached sheetings and shirtings are com- |, Pacific 
paratively quiet; but the market is firm, and, 
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AND RETAIL. 


— 
A positive sacrifice, comprising every line of Goods to be found in the New York Market. 
No other house CAN, no other house SHA LL underseil this establishment. 
English Velvets (in single and double widths), $1.75 ; worth $2.45. 


English Body Brussels, $1.40 and upward. 


English Tapestry Brussels (John Crossley & Sons, Manuf., of Eng. No branch stores in this country.) $1 


‘worth $1.35. 


Extra Heavy Ingrains (best quality), 9 cents ; sold everywhere at $1.10. ; 


Superfine Ingrains (beautiful designs), 50 cents. 


Medium Quality Ingrains (new patterns), 85 cénts. 


Heavy, Well-seasoned Oil-Cloth, 324 cents ; good value for 50 cents. 

An entire cargo of choice Canten Mattings (slightly damaged in importation), worth 30 
cents per yard, will be sold without reserve at 17% cents. 

Lace Curtains, $1 per window and apward. Cornices, Shades, etc. 

Those desiring to purchase wil! do well to select early, while all the lines are full. 


REUBEN SMITH, 


Opposite 6th street, 


No. 4 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


In ordering by mail, state style, color, and price desired. Prompt attention given and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
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THE LABOR PRICE. 


Price is.a term ordinarily used by 
political economists to designate the value 
of any commodity, as expressed in money. 
Thus we say that the price of a bushel of 
wheat is two dollars, or that the price of a 
pound of butter is fifty cents. The mean- 
ing is that in the one case two dollars will 
buy the wheat, and. that in ‘the other case 
fifty cents will buy the butter. Those who 
have the articles to sell will exchange them 
for money upon these terms. This mon- 
etary value is the nominal value—value thus 
expressed or value in the nomenclature of 
money. It is, moreover, the value of which 
men usually think, because money is that 
one commodity which exchanges for all 
others, and, hence, has a universal purchas- 
ing power. 

What, then, is the cost, to the man who 
pays the sum, of the two dollars which he 
pays for the bushel of wheat? If we can 
answer this question we shall find whag is 
the real price of the wheat to him. Let us 
suppose that, in order to get the money, he 
gave a day’s labor; and then the price of 
the wheat, as measured by his labor, is one 
day of such labor. He worked a day for 
the money and then gave the money for the 
wheat. That is to say, he really bought the 
wheat with a day’s labor, simply using 
money as the medium of exchanging his 
services for the commodity. The real 
price to him is the lavor-price—namely, the 
amount of toil which he must undergo to 
procure the thing he wants. And what is 
true in this case is universally true. Money 
itself is the product of labor. The labor 
which it takes to get it is the measure of its 
value. If it cost nothing, there is nothing 
for which it would be exchangeable. 

Adam Smith, in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” 
(Book I, chapter 5), gives the following 
lucid statement of this great economical 
principle: 

“The veal price of everything—what 
everything really costs to the man who wants 
to acquire itis. the toil and trouble of ac- 
quiring it. What everything is really worth 
to the man who has acquired it, and who 
wants to dispose of it or exchange it for 
something else, is the toil and trouble which 
it can save to himself and which it can im- 
pose upon other people. What is bought 
with money or with goods is purchased by 
labor, as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of our own body. That money or 
those goods, indeed, save us this toil They 
contain the value of a certain quantity of 
labor which we exchange for what is sup- 
posed at the time to contain the value of an 
equal quantity. Labor was the jirst price, 
the original purchase-money, that was paid 
forallthings. It was not by gold or by silver, 
but by labor, that all the wealth of the 
world was originally purchased; and its 
value to. those who possess it, and who want 
to exchange it for some new productions, 
is precisely equal to the quantity of labor 
which it can enable them to purchase or 
command.” 





The elementary conditions of producing 
wealth are supplied by Nature;. but the 
wealth itself is always the product of labor, 
either of the man who has it or of some one 
else from whom he has derived it. All ex- 
changes, when traced to their final analysis, 
are really exchanges of labor in its products, 
Men buy and sell labor in this concrete 
form. - It, hence, follows that the real price 
which is paid for everything is, after all, the 
labor-price. 

If we suppose a bushel of wheat to be 
worth two dollars to-day and next year 
worth but one dollar, and that at the former 
veriod labor brings two dollars a day and 
but one dollar at the latter period, then, 
although the nominal price of both wheat 
and labor has greatly changed, there is no 
real change in the price of either, considered 
relatively to the other. At both periods 
the same amount of labor will buy the same 
quantity of wheat, and the same quantity 
of wheat will buy the same amount of labor. 
The only change that has occurred is in the 
monetary expression of value. The real 
price remains the same. 

If, on the other hand, the nominal or 
monetary price of wheat were to -change, y 
without any corresponding change im the 
nominal pfice of labor, so that it “would 
take more or less than a day’s labor to buy.a 
bushel of wheat, then the relations between 
the labor and the wheat would -be altered. 


would require more labor to buy it; and if 
it went down, less labor would suffice for 
the purchase. A rise in commodity prices, 
as reckoned in mcney, without a cor- 
responding rise in wages, is always an 
oppressive burden to those who work for 
wages. It costs them more to live, with no 
increase of means. When this rise is due 
to the character of the money in use, the 
laborer is sure to be one of the chief suffer- 
ers. Of all clases in the community those 
who work for wages suffer most from the 
use of bad money. It disturbs the natural 
relation between labor and commodities— 
between the means of payment and the 
things to be paid for. 





COMMERCIAL NOTES. 





ANOTHER important auction sale of Japan 
tea recently took place at San Francisco, 
which consisted of 2,500 packages lately 
received per ‘‘Oceanic” and ‘‘ Alaska.” 
The offerings were divided into 49 lots, and 
the prices realized show a very heavy de- 
cline from those of a year ago. Japan 
Young Hyson brought 38c., and Oolong 
in papers, bulk, and flowered boxes, lac- 
quered boxes with slides 414c., and do, 
with hinges 44c. The Clojee realized but 
364c. and the natural leaf 344c. Some 
few lots of green teas were also offered to 
close consignments, and brought so low a 
figure as to create no little comment, the 
price being far below anything that was 
anticipated. Gunpowder sold at 24 to 25c; 
Imperial as low as 28c., and two lots of 
Young Hyson at 21 to 33c. The sale, on 
the whole, was anything but satisfactory to 
the trade. The San Francisco Bulletin 
speaks of the sale thus: ‘‘ We do not recol- 
lect when Diamond L Japan tea has sold so 
low, and it is doubtful whether even this 
figure would have been reached but for the 
large purchases of a single house. ” 

—Director-General Goshorn announces 
that the special regulations of the Treasury 
Department relative to the sale and delivery 
of goods during the Exhibition has refer- 
ence to the delivery only of such goods as 
are duplicates of those on exhibition. The 
regulations of the Exhibition do not per- 
mit the removal of any articles that have 
been exhibited prior to the close of the 
Exhibition. No goods whatever will here- 
after be permitted to leave the Exhibition 
building without a special permit for the 
purpose. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE course of the money market for the 
past year has been altogether anomalous 
and in striking opposition to all the theories 
of financial writers, who insist that a super- 
abundance of money always leads to spec- 
ulative undertakings and an advance of 
prices. There is nothing in the history of 
commerce to justify such a theory; but it is 
stoutly maintained, nevertheless, and the 
chief argument that has beén urged against 
our paper currency is that it would lead to 
ruinous speculations and an inflation of val- 
ues. The experience of the past few years 
clearly enough shows the fallacy of such 
opinions. Money has never been in such 
superfluous supply as during the past two 
years, while prices have been constantly 
contracting and speculations have been tn- 
known. 

We are now éntering upon {pe fall season 
with a more abundant supply of loanable 
funds and cheaper rates of money on call 
loans and on discounts than have ever be- 
fore been known. Money on Saturday was 
loaned on miscellaneous. securities at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum, while the 
banks and trust companies held large de- 
posits that could not be used. There are 
sufficient reasons for believing that an easy 
money market: will continue up to the ist 





of January; although it should be borne in 


mind that the reserve in the Associated 
Clearing-house Banks does not show quite 


so large a surplus as it did in 1874 and in, 


1875.. The loans and discounts are now 
$30,000,000 less than a year ago, which’ im 
»plies a reduction inthe amount of discount- 
ed paper im the banks; and ‘there is not 
“thuch prospect, in the present condition of 


the markets, for any important demand* 


from speculative or other operations in mer- 
chandise. The deposits, naturally follow- 





If the money price of the wheat went up, it 


ing the course of the loans, ‘stand $28,000,- 





t 


000 lower than at the corresponding date of 
1875, which diminishes the amount of in- 
active reserve required by law by $7,000,- 


There has been no speculation, except on 
a very small scale, since the great eollapse 
in 1873; but anew movement may at any 
time be set a-going, and whenever it may 
happen prices will inevitably go up, and 
money must inevitably become scarce. with 
much higher rates of interest. There is 
one source of safety which we may Cal- 
culate upon, and that is the vast sums of 
money which have been accumulated at the 
principal European financial centers. The 
following comparison shows the amount of 
specie in the leading national banks at the 
latest dates and at the corresponding period 
of 1874: 








1874. 

Bank of England £22,478,000 
Rank of France.,....... ...... 49,996,000 
Bank of Germany............ 26,669,000 35,447,000 
Bank of Austria.......... eee 13,600,000 14,375,000 
Bank of Belgium.............. 5,464,000 4,028,000 

£159,278,000 £126,324,000 

OE aa ee ae 32,954,000 


The award of the new 5 per-cent. bonds 
on Saturday last, for the payment of the 
‘“* Alabama” claims, had a very good effect 
on the market for investment securities. 
The whole amount of the bonds ($2,160,000) 
was assigned to Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, at 
105.05 in gold. This price is equal to 117%, 
market valuation. Upon the announce- 
ment of the award the quotation advanced 
to 1174, against 1163 on the morning call. 
It is understood that arrangements have 
been made for resuming refunding opera- 
tions, through a Syndicate, at an early day, 
upon the 4} per cents. With the 44 per 
cents. at par in gold, the equivalent for 5 
per cents. would be 112 in gold, or 124] in 
currency, or 72 per cent. above the closing 
rates of Saturday. The total bids for the 
“ Alabama” bonds amounted to $20,000,000; 
and the large offers from foreign as well as 
domestic bankers showed not only the 
superabundance of loanable eapital at the 
command of the Government, but perfect 
confidence in the security offered. 

A Government 4% per cent. bond at par 
would be worth the same as the price at 
which the ‘‘ Alabama” Award bonds were 
disposed of on Saturday. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has direct- 
ed the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at New York to sell on Wednesday, 
the 16th inst., gold received for bonds of 
the 5 per cent. funded loan of 1881, sold on 
the 12th inst., under the provisions of the 
act approved April 12th, 1876, providing 
for the payment of judgments rendered by 
the Court of ‘‘ Alabama ” Claims. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday exhibits 
a loss in greenbacks to the extent of $1,- 
650,100 and a reduction in the surplus re- 
serve of $692,925. The surplus reserve 
above the required 25 per cent. is now but 





$23,146,425. The following were the items 
of the Statement: 

Total. Changes. 
Loans............$253,075.800 Increase..... .+ $319,500 
GND Kadcipsscns 21,092,000 Increase..... ... 966,000 
Legal-tenders... 58,683,200 De-rease ....... .1,650,100 
Deposits,..,..... 226,515,100 Increase .......... 35,300 
Circulation...... 15,273,900 Increase...... 266,300 


The call for money from the West for 
croép-moving purposes, which has already 
commenced, is likely to increase, and a 
diminishing surplus reserve, with increas- 
ing rates of interest, will be the natural 
consequences. 

The movements on the Stock Exchange 
have not been of great importance during 
the week. The ‘ bears” about exhausted 
themselves at the opening of the week, and 
since Tuesday prices have been firmer 
generally, the exception being in Delaware 
and Hudson, which was knocked down 
from 97 to 894; but for no apparent reason, 
other than a few lots of stock being thrown 
upon the market just when there was 
nobody prepared to take them. The mar- 
ket value of Delaware and Hudson, as well 
as of all the other coal stocks, will depend 
in a great degree upon the continuance of 
the coal combination. 

The reports of the earnings of the West- 
ern roads are generally encouraging and 
exhibit an increase in business, 

The gold market has been very flat and 
destitute of excitement.: Shipments to Eu- 


rope have ceased. The price has declined 
to 1113¢ and 111}. 

The changes inthe stock market for the 
week have not been great and the transac- 
tions in the speculative stocks have been on 





a very moderate scale. As compared with 
the close of the previous week, the quota 
tions show an advance in Northwestern 
Preferred of 1; Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, 1; C. C. C. and I., 1; the Chicago 
and Alton stocks, +; Reck Island, }; Illinois 
Central, 1; Lake Shore, $; Michigan Cen- 
tral, 24; St Paul Preferred, 12; Ohios, 4; 
Pacific Mail, 4; Missouri Pacific, 1; Kansas 
City and Northern, + for Common and } 
for Preferred; Union Pacific, 3; Western 
Union, 14. The decline in prices was in 
Northwestern Gommon, $: Delaware and 
Hudson, 9; Hannibal and St. Joseph, 4; 
Morris and Essex, 3; New York Central, 4; 
New Jersey Central, +; and Iron Mountain, 
1 per cent. 

All the excitements about the death of 
Commodore Vanderbilt are about dying out, 
for the ‘‘tough old Commodore” shows a 
degree of tenacity in holding on, even after 
he has been pronounced in articulo mortis, 
that surprises not only his friends, but his 
physicians. It is not at all likely, however, 
that he will ever be able to leave his house 


again alive; but he may last some weeks 
longer. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 12TH, baa 








PRIMA et cnascesees cess cess 140 
American Exchange............. 108% 
Central National.............0004 1004 
RUNG bas cecutcnenescwoue cusascees 300 
Combinemtalss..i5.5..07. 52955 608% 65 
Corti; MACHEN GG. 66-025. cabessoc 130 
PIEGS ISO D EN os. 6:6 0 ssi0cpis'ne geen 200 
0 ER a a PE 135 
PCR 55.6: sieisias etiam nae 114g 
ENT RM ie. os5) 5.0 oy siwicinicnarasioarns 117 
HUOPUBHG. chs Cachieccatecseeveeeews 70 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in jarge or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
référence to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and STaTE Coupons, etce., and buy and sell on 
ComMission all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


FROTH ING HAM & CO., 
os wv Ex oo, —< York, Bankers and » 2h 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and car ried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

&2” Send for Circular. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten per cent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New Yor! 

The safest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the market. 

vortiouars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
nue old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 

known all over New land and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons ane 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the 
Shange Government tae KAN as enlarged its field and 

















Ten r "Cent. mil rt ou, ‘atdress ph ‘Oitcular 
eae Pca 5 ange aRY, * Kansas, Missourt, a’ mg 
Agency,’ ? Jacksonville, Illinois 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
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PHBE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





RosBINS dream their noonday dreams, 
Cows are wading in the streams ; 
All the air is drowsy still, 
But down by the quiet mill 
Some one’s calling ‘‘ Phoebe.”’ 


What fair little girl is she ? 

Quite a stranger unto me. 

Is she hiding, dear, from you ? 

Roguish playmates often do. 
Shall I look for ‘‘ Phebe ”’ ? 


May be that’s your dolly’s name ? 
Ah! you’re playing some nice game— 
Keeping store or making tea, 
Under some fine shady tree. 

All I hear is ‘‘ Phoebe.” 


Just above me, on a spray, 
In her gown and cloak of gray, 
There’s a birdie, meek and shy, 
Teaching baby-birds to fly— 

One, two, three, four ‘‘ Phcebes.”’ 


——————— rr 


MATTIE AND HER CAT. 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 





THEY were babies together, Mattie and 
her cat, and for a time the baby in the bas- 
ket appeared to know more than the baby 
in the cradle To be sure, Kitty was nine 
days old before she could open her cunning 
round eyes; but she never had to be fed and 
tended like the helpless little child. Her 
mother never carried her about, save when 
the little feet, which never had to learn to 
walk, clambered over the side of the basket 
and strayed into possible danger. Then 
the old cat lifted her by the nape of the 
neck with her teeth, and dropped her into 
her nest again, sometimes cuffing her sound- 
ly, to make her remember. But I guess she 
did not hurt her, for:she never cried about 
it. Long before Mattie could sit alone Kit- 
ty ran all about the yard, chasing’ dead 
leaves and live chickens, sometimes ventur- 
ing to climb trees. She could chew up a 
mouse, bones andall, before Mattie had a sin- 
gle tooth, and when six months old was able 
to wash her own face and hands, watch for 
mice, bunch up her back, and spit at strange 
dogs. In short, she took care of herself 
generally, 

Then she stopped learning. But Mattie 
went on and on, learning to laugh and play 
with her rattle, to kick, and make small 
noises with her mouth—large ones, too, if 
she chose to cry. Pretty soon she sat alone, 
then she crept, and finally walked on two 
feet, which last her furry friend could nev- 
erdo, Then she began to talk, and to find 
out the difference between right and wrong; 
and these are things you cannot teach a cat. 

They were constant companions and the 
closest friends. Kitty would allow Mattie 
to dress her up doll fashion, and pretend to 
go to sleep, lying out straight on a pillow. 
She wore a blue ribbon about her neck, 
to which was attached a little silver bell, 
which rung merrily when she played about 
the floor. 

When Mattie was about three years old I 
saw her do something which seemed very 
cruel. They lived in asmall white house, with 
aswift brook behind it and a wide yard, full 
of trees and flowers, in front. Mattie’s 
mother did not allow her to play alone back 
of the house, for fear of the stream; but she 
often let her go across the street, where a 
bushy bank rose quiet abruptly for perhaps 
twenty feet. By a roundabout path, one 
could easily climb the mossy rocks and sit 
in the shade of a pretty grove at the top. 
One large tree grew in the bank itself, its 
roots almost at the bottom of the slope, 
against which its outer branches leaned. In 
this tree the fowls chose to roost all through 
the summer and autumn. 

One night, after the hens had settled them- 
selves comfortably in the branches, though 
it was not quite bed-time for a wide-awake 
little girl, Mattie carried her cat up the hill, 
and threw her at the hens with all her 
might. She missed her mark; but, as the cat 
pitched over and over, hitting here a bush 
and there a rock, the child’s merry laugh 
rang out through the twilight clear and 
sweet as evening bells. 

Pussy struck on. her feet at last in the 
sandy road, and stood still till Mattie care- 
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fully crept down and carried her up, to re- 
peat the process. I sat pitying the cat, 
fully expecting its legs or its neck would be 
broken. Soon Mattie grew tired of climbing; 
but Kitty, instead of staying safely below, 
when she saw that her little mistress did 
not come to fetch her, went up herself again 
and again, though she must have foreseen 
the consequences. SolI concluded it did 
not hurt her much, after all. Perhaps she 
got used to it, as the old fishwoman said 
the eels got used to skinning. 

Mattie liked to play out of doors with the 
cat almost too well, for she was not always 
willing to mind the baby when her mother 
was busy. One time she was left to keep 
him asleep, while their mother and I went 
up-stairs. Presently the baby screamed 
violently, and, we hurried down. Mattie 
was rocking the cradle, and singing ‘‘ Hush, 
my dear, lie still and slumber,” at the very 
top of her voice; but her face was red and 
she did not look up when her mother spoke. 

‘What made Bertie cry?” said Mamma, 
as she took him up and soothed him. Mat- 
tie did not answer, and it was only after 
repeated punishment that she could be in- 
duced to open her mouth. At last out 
came the truth. 

“*T pinched him.” 

‘‘What for?” 

“To make him cry.” 

‘Poor little brother! Why did his 
naughty sister want to make him cry?” 

“So you would come and take him, and 
I could go out and play with the cat.” 

As a punishment, she was kept indoors 
till afternoon. After she went out, her 
mother said: 

“She will always tell the truth, if she 
says anything; for she has never learned to 
lie.” 

I could well believe this, for she was 
careful never to doubt the child’s word or 
to deceive her in any way; and I do not 
believe most children—if, indeed, any— 
know how to lie by nature. I remember 
distinctly when I found out how. My 
grandmother had given me a piece of 
bread and butter, and, not being hungry, I 
was crumbling it about the entry floor. My 
older brother passed through, saying: 

“You naughty girl! Now you'll tell 
Grandma you have eaten it.” 

His reproof revealed unimagined possibil- 
ities, as tempting as new. Heretofore, like 
Mattie, when unwilling to tell the truth, I 
refused to speak at all. Now I said to my- 
self: ‘‘There is my bread and butter. I 
haven’t eaten it; I shan’t eat it; but I can tell 
GrandmalI have. Ican! I can!” 

So I asked for another slice of bread. 

‘* Have you eaten the other?” 

“Yes, ma’am. [ ate it all up, every bit,” 
said I, chuckling to myself. Just then my 
brother came along and exposed me. Grand- 
mother lectured me on the sin of lying, en- 
forcing her remarks by teaching me a Bible 
verse, which says that ‘‘all liars shall have 
their part in the lake which burns with 
fire and brimstone.” But text and lecture 
were alike without avail. I had almost 
grown to womanhood before I could con- 
trol completely the impulse to lie about the 
most trivial matters—not to shield myself 
from blame, but merely for the sake of say- 
ing something that never happened. 

Do not think that in this story Iam carry- 
ing out this principle, or, rather, lack of 
principle, for Mattie was a real little girl, 
with fair hair and blue eyes and a laugh as 
merry as one would wish to hear. If she 
sees this she will know it means her, because 
every incident is true. 

One late autumn day, when Mattie was 
too small to remember the snow of the win- 
ter preceding, she stood inachair by the 
window, watching the light flakes dancing 
down from the mysterious sky above her. 
Not dreaming she could get into any dan- 
ger, her mother left the room for a few min- 
utes, and, on returning, missed the child. 

‘‘Mattie! Mattie! Where are you?” 

No answer, but the front door stood open. 
Papa must have neglected to latch it, when 
he went down-street that morning. The 
mother hurried out. Little footprints in 
the new-fallen snow led to the picket fence 
that separated the front yard from a field, 
on two sides of which ran the curving brook. 
One picket was broken, and there a 
piece of Mattie’s pink apron was impaled up- 
on a splinter, showing where she squeezed 
through the fence. There were signs of a 
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tumble on the other side, then the little 
footprints again appeared, directed not the 
nearest way to the brook, but toward the 
still more dangerous mill-pond below; and 
first on this side, then on that the smaller 
tracks of Mattie’s cat. 

The mother’s heart sank within her as 
she flew down the field, What if she should 
be too late? At the first glimpse of her dar- 
ling a slight cry escaped her lips, and, cov- 
ering her face with her hands, she asked 
God to save her child. At the upper end 
of the pond, midway between the two shores, 
stood Mattie, on the very edge of the thin ice 
which had formed over the stiller water. 
She was playing with a slender stick in the 
water, which boiled and hissed and gur- 
gled as the rapid current forced it under 
the ice. A single misstep must have sent 
her with it to instant death. Utterly igno- 
rant of danger, she stooped and touched 
the water with her finger-tips. It was evi- 
dently too cold, to suit her, for she caught 
up the little stick again, and whisked it 
back and forth, laughing merrily. Thecat, 
meanwhile, exhibited signs of the greatest 
distress. She would go toward the shore, 
mewing piteously, and looking back every 
few steps, to see if Mattie was following. 
Then she would run back to the child, climb 
upon her shoulder, mewing and licking her 
face; then, creeping down, instead of leap- 
ing, as if she knew how thin the ice was, 
would again walk softly shoreward. 

Mattie’s mother sat down on the bank, 
trying to think of some way to attract her 
attention without alarmimg her; for if she 
attempted to go for her both must be lost. 
By a happy accident (shall I not say prov- 
idence, rather?) some fisher-boy had left 
just there a long, light pole. She seized 
this and pushed it slowly along on the ice. 
The child noticed nothing save the rushing 
water, till the end of the pole almost 
reached her, and she heard her mother say, 
quietly: ‘‘Come and play horse.” 

At first she retreated toward the other 
bank, for she knew she ought not to run 
away; but (thank God!) went a little further 
from the brink of death. 

‘‘Take hold of the pretty pole, Mattie, 
and play horse with mamma.” 

Reassured by the tone and delighted with 
the novel proposition, she took the tip of 
the rod in her fingers, laughing gayly, and 
with little mincing steps followed her moth- 
er, who walked backward up the bank. 
Once she slipped and almost fell; but the 
pole steadied her, and in another minute her 
mother caught her tightly in her arms and 
sank fainting to the ground. While she 
lay there, half-unconscious, a neighbor, who 
had seen the tableaux from a distance, 
came up, and mother and child were soon 
carried back to the house, the cat walking 
beside them, with head and tail erect and 
purring loudly. After the excitement had 
in a measure subsided, her mother explained 
to Mattie the danger she had escaped. When 
she told how lonely she should be with- 
out any little girl to love, if her child should 
ever fall into the dark waters and sink 
down under the ice, where nobody could 
get her out, tears rolled down the earnest 
little face, uplifted to herown. But when 
she asked Mattie to promise not to go there 
any more a defiant smile flashed through 
the tears, and, with a merry laugh, she an- 
swered: 

‘‘T can go there when I want to play, 
can’t 1?” 

And that was all the impression which 
could be made on her. 

——" A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath 
And feels its life in every limb— 
What should it know of death?” 

For more then two years Mattie’s mother 
had to watch incessantly to keep her from 
the water’s fearful fascination, which even 
now has so wonderful a charm for her 
that I believe the fact of her being a girl is 
all that keeps her from becoming a sailor- 
boy. 

Hon. ScouyLER CoLFax, on Sunday, July 
16th, celebrated the semi-centennial of his own 
admission to Sunday-school. He is a member 
of the Reformed church of South Bend, Ind. 
To the Sunday-school of this church on the 
above-named day he led his only son and en- 
tered his name in the infant class. Mr. Colfax 
subsequently addressed the school, speaking in 
highest terms of the benefits he received in 
early life from a godly mother and from devout 
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BESSIE KENDRICK’S JOURNEY. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 





** Cars stop twenty minutes!” called out 
Conductor Richardson at Allen’s Junction. 
Then, as the train came toa dead halt, he 
jumped down upon the depot platform, ran 
along to the front of the long line of pas- 
senger cars, where the engine was standing, 
and, swinging himself up into the cab said 
to the engineer: 

‘*Frank, I want you to come back to the 
first passenger coach and see a little girl 
that I don’t hardly know what to make of.” 

Frank nodded, without speaking, delib- 
erately wiped his oily, smoky hands in a 
bunch of ‘‘ waste,” took a look at his grim, 
dusty face in the narrow little mirror that 
hung beside the steam-gauge, pulled off his 
short frock, put on a coat, changed his 
little black, greasy cap for a soft felt hat, 
taking these ‘‘ dress-up” articles from the 
tender-box, where an engineer always has 
something stowed away for any emergen- 
cy, and went back to the car, as requested. 

He entered the car and made his way to 
the seat where the kind-hearted conductor 
sat talking to a bright-looking little girl, 
about nine years ‘old, oddly dressed in a 
woman’s shawl and bonnet. 

Several of the passengers were grouped 
around the seat, evidently much interested 
in the child, who wore a sad, prematurely 
old countenance, but seemed to be neither 
timid nor confused. 

‘* Here is the engineer,” said the conduct- 
or, kindly, as Frank approached. 

_ She held up her hand to him, with a win- 
some smile breaking over her pinched little 
face, and said: 

‘*My Papa was an engineer before he be- 
came sick and went to live ona farm in 
Montana. He is dead and my Mamma is 
dead. She died first, before Willie and 
Susie. My Papa used to tell me that after 
he should be dead there would be no one to 
take care of mé¢, and then I must get onthe 
cars and go to his old home in Vermont. 
And he said, if the conductors would not let 
me ride because I hadn’t any ticket, I must 
ask for the engineer and tell him that I was 
James Kendrick’s little girl, and that he 
used to run on the M—— and S—— road.” 

The pleading blue eyes were now suffused 
with tears; but she did not cry after the 
manner of children in general. 

Engineer Frank stooped down and kissed 
her very tenderly; and then, as he brushed 
the tears away from his own eyes, said: 

‘‘ Well, my dear, so you are little Bessie 
Kendrick. I rather think a merciful 
Providence guided you on board this 
train.” 

Then, turning round to the group of pas- 
sengers, he went on: 

“I knew Jim Kendrick well. He was 
aman out of ten thousand. When I first 
came to Indiana, before I got acclimated, I 
was sick a great part of the time, so that I 
could not work; and I got homesick and 
discouraged. Couldn’t keep my board-bill 
paid up, to say nothing of my doctor’s bill, 
and didn’t much care whether I lived or 
died. 

«*One day, when the pay-car came along 
and the men were getting their monthly 
wages, there wasn’t a cent coming to me; 
for Ihadn’t been free from the ague nor 
worked an hour for the last month. 

“T felt so ‘blue’ that I sat down on a pile 
of railroad ties and leaned my elbows on 
my knees, with my head in my hands, and 
cried like a great boy, out of sheer home- 
sickness and discouragement. 

‘« Pretty soon one came along and said, in 
a voice that seemed like sweet music in my 
ears, for I hadn’t found much real sym- 
pathy, although the boys were all good to 
me in their way: ‘You’ve been having a 
rough time of it, and you must let me help 
you out.’ 

“‘T looked up, and there stood Jim Ken- 
drick, with his month’s pay in his hand. 
He took out from the roll of bills a twenty- 
dollar note and held it out to me. 

“T knew he had a sickly wife and two or 
three children, and that he had a hard time 
of it himself to pull through from month 
to month, so I said, half ashamed of the 
tears that were still streaming down my 
face: ‘Indeed, I cannot take ‘the money. 
You must need it yourself.’ 

**< Indeed, you will take it, man,’ said 
Jim. ‘ You will be all right in a few days 
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and then you can pay it back. Now come 
home with me to supper and see the babies, 
It will do you good.’ 

‘“‘T took the note and accepted the invita- 
tion, and after that went to his house fre- 
quently, until he moved away and I grad- 
ually lost sight of him. 

‘‘T had returned the loan; but it was 
impossible to repay the good that little act 
of kindness did me, and I guess Jim Ken- 
drick’s little girl here won’t want for any- 
thing, if I can prevent it.” 

Then, turning again to the child, whose 
bright blue eyes were wide open now, the 
engineer said to her: 

‘‘T'll take you home with me, when we 
getup to Wayne. My wife will fix you up, 
and we'll write and find out whether those 
Vermont folks want you or not. If they 
do, Mary orI shall go on with you. But, if 
they don’t care much about having you, 
you shall stay with us and be our little girl, 
for we have none of our own. You look 
very like your father, God bless him.” 

Just then the Eastern train whistled, 
Engineer Frank vanished out of the car- 
door and went forward to his engine, wip- 
ing his eyes with his coat-sleeve, while the 
conductor and passengers could not sup- 
press the-tears this little episode evoked 
during the twenty-minutes’ stop at Allen’s 
Junction. 











Selections, 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


Wuat is the life of man? A passing shade 
Upon the changeful mirror of old Time, 
A sere leaf long ere autumn comes decayed, 
A plant or tree that scantly reaches prime, 

A dew-drop of the morning gone ere noon, 
A dying taper on a darksome pall, 
The foam of torrent’s whirling wave, 
A bird that flutters on a drooping wing, 
A shadowy specter o’er an open grave, 
A morning-glory’s moment in the spring, 
A breaking bubble on a rushing stream, 
A sunset after storm, an erring angel’s dream. 





What is the death we fear? The peaceful close 
Of stormy life—of reckless passion’s sway ; 
The veil that mantles all our cares and woes, 
The heavenly ending of an earthly day ; 
The crown of time well-spent, the portal fair 
Which opes the way to never-ending joy ; 
It sets the captive spirit free as air 
From all the fetters which on earth annoy. 
What is this death? The sleep the pilgrim 
takes 
After much weary travail he has known ; 
And whence, with powers renewed, he awakes, 
His soul more mighty from its slumbers 
grown; 
The glorious conquest over human ill, 
A spirit’s joy which death can never kill. 


> 


“PRETTY” AND HER VIOLIN. 








FELICE was a servant. She was just 20 
years old, but she was like a child in our 
and. She talked a little, soft, broken 
English. Our words were very, very hard 
for her fine, pretty Italian lips to manage. 
She was tall, and extremely refined and 
delicate; every one admits this now. But 
her little girl-mistress saw it at a glance, as 
Felice came in behind papa, pausing, tall 
and slender, with her exquisite brown 
hair and brown eyes, to be addressed. 
‘‘Here is your mistress,” said the papa to 
Felice, indicating the young girl dressed in 
white. ‘‘She is the little woman of the 
house and will tell you about your duties.” 

Felice bowed like a tall lily, as the 
‘* mistress,” so much younger and so much 
smaller than herself, came forward slowly 
and with irregular steps, leaning upon a 
fairy sort of cane. ‘‘ You are pretty, pret- 
ty, pretty—pretty as I could ask for,” said 
the young girl. Felice was not accustomed 
to be taken by her mistresses with two 
tender white hands and called ‘ Pretty, 
pretty, pretty.” A soft color came into 
her pale, clear cheeks, and her eyes grew 
liquid as she bent over the little girl, with- 
out speaking. But when the litue girl 
turned away, looking so quaint in her 
stylish white dress, as she leaned upon her 
little cane, Felice instinctively followed 
her. She placed the velvet hassock under 
her feet as she sat down, and slipped the 
cane into the ‘‘rest” attached to the small 
lounging-chair. 

‘*Can you make a bed nicely, Pretty?” 
said the little girl. 

“Yes, mees,” answered Felice. 

“Can you put the room nicely, Pretty?” 

“* Yes, mees.” 

** And do birds and flowers and gold-fish 
prosper with you, Pretty?” 

“*) cannot tell you, mees.” 

“Can you sew nicely?” 

‘*Mees say nicely. No alas! I work not 
with the needle none in four year.” 

“* Well, then, can you read (our English 
books, you know) and a long while at a 
time? Pray don’t say no.” : 

‘* Alas! mees, I know not to read the Ing- 
leese, none. Ah! mees, I think now to my 
heart this is one meestake. You wish not 
me. You wish not one chambermaid.” 

““You cannot know what I wish, my 
Pretty.” But the little mistress’s face was 


downcast and clouded. From under her 
sunny eyelashes she studied the long, slen- 
der, folded hands of poor “ Pretty.” They 
were browned and hardened with rougher 
labors than hair-dressing and embroidering, 
the mending of laces or the tending of 
flowers. She pointed at last to a door 
across the hall. ‘‘ Your room, Pretty. 
Have your things brought up.” 

‘** Felice,” corrected the soft Italian lips. 

“No, Pretty,” persisted the little mis- 
tress, with a lovely smile. This little girl 
of 14—Lulu Redfern—was mistress of many 
things: of a brown-stone mansion, of her 
papa, and of his immense wealth. She 
was almost like a fairy in her willfulness 
and in her power. Why might she not 
change her servant’s name, if she chose? 
While ‘‘ Pretty ” was gone Mr. Redfern 
came back. ‘‘ Papa,” said the mistress, 
‘‘of what were you thinking? Pretty does 
not sew, does not understand flowers and 
pets, does not read, does not even dress 
hair!” 

*“Don’t she?” said papa, crestfallen. 
“‘ Why, she looks as if she did.” 

‘* Papa, did you ask at all?” 

“No,” confessed papa, ‘‘I did not, I 
supposed of course she could; else why 
did ‘she apply? Can’t she be of any use, 
my birdie?” 

**T don’t see how, papa.” 

‘Well, then, we shall have to send her 
away, I suppose. I fancied she would be 
quite the person you would like to have 
about you—she is so different from that 
fluttering, nervous French Adele. But 
you certainly do not need another mere 
chambermaid.” 

“‘ Yet, papa, I cannot have her go, now 
that she has come. Can’t I keep her, papa, 
to look at? She won’t cost so much as a 
Sevres vase.” 

Felice, with her droopy face and soft 
steps, was passing. She had a small satch- 
el in one hand and in the other—what do 
you suppose? A violin-case, little, black, 
old. ‘‘ Whew!” said papa, to himself. 
“That’s queer luggage.” But Miss Red- 
fern did not see the queer luggage. 

So ‘‘ Pretty” staid, on the footing of a 
Sevres vase, and drooped over and about 
her little mistress like a beautiful lily 
wherever she went; and that was nearly all 
she could do for many days. 

Now, this little girl, who could have 
everything almost, could not have every- 
thing quite. She loved music beyond all 
things else; but,on account of her little 
lame feet, she could not play. The grand 
piano was for the guests. Rare players 
used to come and play for her; and none of 
the music ever seemed to depart from the 
house, so that all the rooms were haunted 
by divine harmonies. When Lulu lay 
awake at night, kept awake by pain, the 
wondrous strains played themselves again 
at her ear, and the sweet, pure young soul 
took wings to itself, and swept away and 
away among lovely scenes, until lameness 
and pain and a thwarted life were quite 
forgotten. 

It was one night about a week after 
Felice came. She had lifted her mistress 
into bed, and had said: ‘‘ 1 wish youa most 
lofely good-night, Mees Looloo,” and had 
gone. It was not a ‘‘ most lofely ” night. 
**Mees Looloo’s little feet were throbbing 
with pain worse than ever before; but 
about midnight she was growing hushed 
and serene. ‘There were wafts and breath- 
ings of Mendelssohn, and Wagner, and Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven all about her, and she 
was falling asleep, when, suddenly, a fine, 
sweet, joyous, living strain pierced through 
the dreamy songs and harmonies. 

Lulu lifted her head. She knew in a 
moment that this was realmusic. Enchant- 
ing as were her dreams, by both night and 
day, no one so clear-headed as the little 
mistress. She had sat and listened too 
often for coming and going feet, for clos- 
ing doors, to be mistaken as to the source 
of anysound. This midnight music came 

from ‘‘ Pretty’s” room; and she who loved 

reed, and pipe, and horn, and string so 

well knew that it was the rarest violin 

music. 

It was entrancingly sweet. Air after 

air, entirely unknown to the little music- 

lover, floated out on the still midnight. 

Poor little Miss Redfern! She buried 

her face in her pillows and sobbed in an 

ecstasy of happiness. ‘* Now I know what 

is so pure, so high that I sce in my Pretty’s 

face. It is that which is in the faces of all 

the artists that come here. My Pretty isno 

servant.. Papa said that she looked as if 

she could do all these things. Papa felt she 

was an artist. Papa could not help bring 
her. I could not help keep her. Oh! my 
Pretty!” 

By and by the music ceased; and, list- 
ening, Lulu heard the violin deposited in 
the box. 

She looked bright as a bird when her 
maid came to lift her to the bath, next 
morring. ‘‘ Ah! Mees Looloo, I wish you 
a lofely good-morning.” 

‘“*It is both lovely and good, dear Pretty,” 
said the child-mistress, stooping to kiss the 
long artist fingers, busy with her sleeve- 
buttons. I understand these fingers now.” 

‘*Haf you not always understood their 
mooch slow ways, Mees Looloo?” 

** Mees Looloo” clasped the two strong, 
nervous hands close to her breast. Pretty! 
I know what they were made for. They are 
the musician’s hands. I heard you last 





night. I heard a violin in your room. 





How could you have it here, Pretty, and 
not bring it out, when I am often so tired 
and need to be soothed?” 

‘**Oh! Mees Looloo, I haf not thought. I 
haf played when I could not haf sleep to 
mine eyes and haf thought of Etalee.” 

Then Lulu heard the simple aig & It 
was the violin belonging to Felice’s father 
and Felice had handled it from her baby- 
hood. She had brought it to America, and 
had carried it from place to place with her. 
Nobody had cared, nobody had questioned 
the poor young chambermaid. 

But ‘‘Mees Looloo” cared. ‘‘ Pretty” 
brought the violin as simply as if bidden to 
bring a flower or a book. it was old, dark, 
rich—mellow in its hues as in its tones. 

‘*May papa come up?” 

“*T haf always lofed to please you, Mees,” 
said ‘‘ Pretty.” ‘‘ But 1 haf nevaire learn 
moosic. I have none but very old moosic.” 

There were, indeed, some old, yellow 
sheets of foreign music lying in the bottom 
of the case. But Felice did rot take them 
out. ‘‘I know in my heart this moosic— 
father’s lofely moosic.” 

She lifted the instrument to her bosom. 
She laid her clear, dark cheek against it 
lovingly, in the unconscious fashion of the 
true lovers of the violin; her fingers, long, 
supple, dark, sounded the chords; the bow 
gleamed and glanced as it sought the 
strings; and, bending over it, ‘‘ Pretty’s 
young face paled and flushed gloriously, 
as the father’s “‘lofely moosic” stirred her 
two listeners to tears. 

The child-mistress talked to papa in a 
very excited manner, as he bore her away 
on his shoulder to the breakfast room. 
Papa listened, papa thought, papa assented. 

‘‘T think so, dear. She is worth it. 
There are only you and I to spend the 
money, and why shall we not do as we 
like, birdie?” 

So little Miss Redfern was to be a patron 
of music. That was almost as good as to 
be a musician. ‘‘ Pretty” could refuse 
nothing to her dear little mistress. In her 
loving simplicity, she did as she was bidden, 
even to the trying on of one handsome 
dress after another, when she was taken to 
the fine shops. And, at night, after the 
hair-dresser was done with the soft curls 
of her brown hair, and she stood before 
the mirror in her lace frills and silk dress, 
she simply said, in her soft, limited English 
‘“You have made me most lofely, Mees 
Looloo.” 

In the evening, when the invited guests— 
bearded and spectacled men and fine and 
gracious women—were gathered down in 
the gardens below, among the lighted trees 
and the fountains and the arbors, the tall, 
simple ‘‘Pretty” obeyed her mistress 
again without aquestion. Lifting her viol- 
in to her bosom, she came out upon the 
balcony and played once more the old 
Italian music. With bared heads and 
silent lips the company of musicians stood 
to listen. 

Soft bravos, fluttering handkerchiefs, 
showers of fresh flowers greeted simple 
“Pretty.” They thought her some new 
star and this her private debut. 

What was their surprise to hear it was 
the little Miss Redfern’s maid whom they 
had thus quietly been brought to see and 
pass judgment upon. But gracefully, nay, 
generously, they acknowledged her as 
thoroughly worth the musical education 
Mr. Redfern and his daughter were planning 

to bestow. 

To simple ‘‘ Pretty” herself, simple with 
all the honesty and unconsciousness of 
true genius, the great plan was not at all 
too strange nor too great. If one had 
offered her beauty or pleasure in another 
shape, she might have drawn back from 
the gift; but not from music, It did not 
seem to surprise her that she was going 
back to the Old World; and not as a steer- 
age passenger, but dressed in costly robes 
and under the care of friends, to study 
with{the great masters of music. 

‘*T will come back, dear Mees Looloo, 
and sing to you and the kind papa lofelier 


. than you can think, when I sal) haf staid 


long. Some other day you sall haf to be 
proud of your ‘ Pretty.’” 

Yes, some day ‘‘ Pretty” will come back 
to her little mistress, and to us, with the 
sweet old Italian violin. —HoLME MAxwELL, 
un ‘* The Wide Awake,” 





LITERARY NIGHT-WORKERS. 





MOoDERATE night-work, by the express 
testimony of experiment and experience, 
does no hurt to bodily or mental health; 
but rather the contrary. Mr. E. 8. Dallas 
somewhere takes note how well and to 
what old age nocturnal toilers and watch- 
ers retain their strength and faculties. How 
vigorous-minded and strong-framed have 
eminent astronomers been. Copernicus 
lived to be seventy, Galileo seventy-eight, 
Flamsteed seventy-three (in spite of a dis- 
ordered body, and of his persistence b 
night and by day in toil rth as he said, 
than a corn-thresher’s). Then, again, we 
are referred to Bradley, who did as much 
night-watching, and yet ran out the allotted 
period of threescore and ten years; and 
Maskelyne, his successor as astronomer 
royal, who told fourscore all but one year; 
and ‘‘ grand old Herschel,” whose daily la- 
bors and night-watching lasted so long and 
were performed so well that he may be said 
to have done the work of three: lives, and 





he reached the good age of eighty-four. His 
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son, Sir John; renewed the tale of years and 
of toil. The practical advice offered to whoso 
wishes to rob the night to the best advan- 
tage is for the robber to sleep for two or 
three hours, then get up and work for two 
hours, and then sleep out the balance of 
the night; doing which, heis promised that 
he shall not feel the loss of the sleep he has 
surrendered. But constitutions and capac- 
ities vary, and some intending robbers may 
find the plan laid down for them a mockery 
and delusion, if not a snare, 

Served him right may be the verdict of 
all staunch denouncers of night study, when 
told of Brutus seeing a ghost while so oc- 
cupied—the ghost of Cesar. For Brutus 
continued his studious habits amid all dis- 
quietudes, and limited his time of sleep to 
a period confessedly too small for the re- 
quirements of heaith and strength. 

Pliny the Elder began his studies in sum- 
mer as soon as it was light; in winter, gen- 
erally at one in the morning, but often at 
midnight and never later than two. ‘‘ No 
man ever spent less time in bed; and some- 
times he would, without retiring from his 
books, indulge in a short sleep, and then 
resume his studies.” Sleep he accounted 
one of the infirmities of nature: profecto 
enim vita vigit est. Gibbon has his sneer at 
the Emperor Constantine, in the midst of 
the incessant labors of his great office, em- 
ploying, or ‘‘ affecting to employ, the hours 

.of the night in the diligent study of the 
Scriptures and the composition of theolog- 
ical discourses,” which latter the ‘‘ unlet- 
tered soldier” would afterward ‘ pro- 
nounce in the presence of a numerous and 
applauding audience.” In subsequent vol- 
umes the historian records how Justinian, 
to the astonishment of his chamberlains, 
‘‘ after the repose of a single hour,” would 
study till morning light. ‘‘ He sits whole 
nights in his closet,” testifies a curious au- 
thority cited by Procopius, ‘‘ debating with 
reverend graybeards and running over the 
pages of ecclesiastical volumes.” 

How could Richelieu find time, amid the 
multitudinous cares of state, to write his 
memoirs and his miscellanies? Only by 
night-work. He slept scarcely at all, and 
his sleepless nights were given up to com- 
position and study. 

Archbishop Williams, England’s last cler- 
ical chancellor, required from youth to old 
age, his biographer (Hackett) tells us, but 
three hours’ sleep in the twenty-four to keep 
him in good health. ‘‘ This we all knew 
that lived in his family. It would not 
quickly be believed, but that a cloud of 
witnesses will avouch it, that it was ordin- 
ary with him to begin his studies at six of 
the clock and continue them till three in 
the morning, and be ready again by seven 
to walk in the circle of his indefatigable 
labors.” What the lord keeper got 
through, first and last, in the way of read- 
ing must have been a sight for sore eyes. 
It even makes the eyes sore to think on. 

It was not until his severe application 
brought ona nearly fatal illness that Sal- 
masius gave up his cherished habit of 
devoting the whole of every third night 
entirely to study. 

Pareja, the painter, slave and color-grinder 
to Velasquez, would spend whole nights in 
drawing, and all but denied himself sleep 
altogether in presumed emulation of his 
great master. 

John Selden is pleasantly pictured by 
Mr. Dallas in his little chamber in the Tem- 
ple, poring over piles of black letter, adding 
another and another to his host of pre- 
cedents, and muttering a sneer against 
ecclesiastics and their tithes, while the 
faggot on his hearth has burnt itself out 
and the white ashes are blown by the night- 
wind about his cell and settle on his papers 
and fill the dim air with motes. Fontenelle 
describes his philosophic friend, Varignon, 
at the time of their lodging in the same 
house and pursuing the same researches, as 
the most laborious of students, glad to go 
on with what he was doing at two in the 
morning, under the pretext of its not being 
worth while to go to bed, because he usually 
rose at four. Dr. Hooke, the Gresham 
professor and associate of Wallis and 
Boyle, seldom weut to bed till three in the 
morning and frequently pursued his studies 
all the night through. Mr. Pepys took 
credit to himself, as well he might, in his 
reports to the Admiralty, that in his official 
labors in that department, involving brain- 
work, as well as penwork, toilsome and 
severe, he had made no distinction of hours 
between day and night, being less ac- 
quainted, during the whole war, with the 
closing his day’s work before midnight than 
after it.—At Nightfall ond Midnight. 





REJECTED ARTICLES. 


[ Tue following hits our own case so c- 
curately that we reproduce the article cn- 
tire.—Eb. Lp. ] 


There are people who think that for ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain 
nobody is quite to be compared with the 
editor of a religious newspaper. For the 
most part, these people of censorious judg- 
ment are unsuccessful contributors, the re- 
turn or destruction of whose articles they 
regard as incontestable proof of editorial 
caprice, ignorance, and general imbecility. 
It so happens that we have just been going 
| through with a drawer of contributions ; and 


iy 





‘we are not sure but that a rescript of the 
) memoranda which we have made upon 
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some of them would be edifying to our 
contributors generaliy. It would, at least, 
help to vindicate us from some charges we 
may provoke hy rejecting articles, and 
might show that the acceptance of articles 
depends upon considerations which are not 
always taken into the account by the out- 
side world. Here, then, are our memoran- 
da, one by one: 

No. 1. A story founded on the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. Received only three days 
before the anniversary. Had we had it 
three weeks before we might have consid- 
ered it. 

No. 2. A love story, pure and simple. 
Not exactly in our line, at the best, and 
there are five solid columns of it, with no 
practicable place for division. Wholly out 
of the question. 

No. 3. A critical dissertation, obviously 
reconstructed out of a sermon. Too long 
for its quality and too poor for its length. 
Matter of this sort we cannot use, Our 
readers would not stand it. 

No. 4. Report of the Maine Conference. 
Have already engaged and used one report 
and cannot use another. 

No. 5. A. book notice ‘‘written by a 
friend of the author.” We very seldom 
print notices of books written under such 
circumstances; or, if we do, we must, at 
least, be permitted to select the writer and 
examine the book, 

No. 6. A very interesting article on Bos- 
ton a hundred years ago. Should be glad 
to use it, if we had not already published 
on that subject. 

Nos. 7—to 28, Poetry—stuff! 

No. 29. Areply to Mr. F.’s article printed 
six weeks ago. Too late. Might as well 
undertake to go on board a steamer at the 
wharf after she is out of sight on her way 
to Liverpool. 

No. 30. Reply to an article in the Chop- 
town Phalanx. Ought to be sent to the 
Phalanx, and not to us. 

Nos. 31—37. ‘‘ Juveniles,” and we have 
accepted ‘‘ juveniles” enough to fill the 
space allotted to that department for three 
months tocome. - (Mem. Take no new chil- 
dren’s stories for the present, except such 
as are superlatively excellent—such as we 
should ‘‘feel bad” to see printed in the 
J——t or the A—e.) 

No. 38. A high moral essay on ‘‘ Sympa- 
thy.” Belongs to the lower order of 
schoolgirls’ compositions. We must save 
our type for other purposes. Life is short 
and we have less than fifty columns for 
reading-matter to a number. 

No. 39. This manuscript is rolled, writ- 
ten on both sides of the sheet, in abbrevia- 
tions, and was sent through the mail under 
a two-cent stamp, costing us eighteen cents 
before we can even throw it into the waste- 
basket. Here it goes! 

There, now, are “thirty-nine articles” of 
a steady-going kind. Thank the editor, 
then, for what he keeps out of your paper 
more than for what he puts intoit. And 
don’t scold him for either.—The Congrega- 
tionalist, 








THE FATE OF THE RED MAN. 





WHATEVER may be the immediate result 
of the Sioux insurrection, it can hardly be 
doubted that the danger so forcibly brought 
home to the minds of the American people 
by the destruction of General Custer and 
his force will compel the Washington Goy- 
ernment to adopt a new Indian policy. It 
is universally felt in the United States that 
the system hitherto pursued in dealing with 
the Indians is and has been from the begin- 
ning hopelessly bad. Leaving humanitarian 
considerations out of account, it is notori- 
ous that the Indian Department has been 
the scene of intrigue, jobbery, and public 
plunder on a scale unparalleled even in 
American politics; and, as there can be no 
effective check upon the conduct of the de- 
partment—for the mass of the people must 
be ignorant and indifferent about Indian 
affairs, while the unfortunate red men 
themselves are never heard—it would be 
vain to expect any permanent reform with- 
out a change too vast to be immediately 
possible in the conduct of public men in the 
United States. Moreover, this system is very 
costly; its maintenance involvesa large reg- 
ular expenditure, in addition to the cost of 
such wars as that of the Black Hills country; 
it fails to secure a long and unprotected 
frontier against the raids of the savages; 
and it obstructs the steady application of a 
sound military policy. The New York 
Herald, with some exaggeration, but not 
without practical sense, observes of this 
system: “Just now we pay more money 
for each Indian than would pay for his 
board at the Fifth Avenue Hotel.” And the 
worst of it is that the Indians do not in an 
respect profit by this outlay. They are al- 
Ways either starving or plundering. The 
cannot, even with the liberal aid of the Fed- 
cral Government, earn a livelihood for them- 
selves by any of the arts of peace. They 
do not understand the morality of com- 
pacts, and still less the overwhelming 
Strength of the Federal Power. No doubt 
they receive plenty of provocation; but, 
provoked or not, they plunge recklessly into 
wars of which the incidents are so revolting 
as inevitably to produce fierce retaliation. 
Nor is there any reason why this mischiev- 
ous circle should not be retraced again and 
again, if the war of which General Sheridan 
has now assumed the direction should end 


FHE INDEPENDEN1. 


invariably ended heretofore.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





SCANDAL. 


WHEN cannibal savages after a fight 

Make a feast of the bodies of those they have 
beaten, 

The grisly repast yields a keener delight 

From the knowledge that every unfortunate 


wight 
Would have deemed it the deepest disgrace 
to be eaten. 


Though the custom is fast dying out in Fiji, 

As the influence of Western example in- 
creases 

In civilized countries you often may see 

A circle of friends, in the highest of glee, 

All busily picking some neighbor to pieces. 


And the best of it is that the neighbor is not, 

As in islands barbaric, a person deceased ; 

His flesh has been baked in no cauldron or pot; 

They don’t even trouble to serve them up hot; 

For the victim still lives in the midst of the 
feast. 


Some good-natured friend, p’r’aps, may make 
him aware 

Of the nature of these hungry monsters’ em- 
ployment ; 

And, though in reply he may stoutly declare 

That such vivisection won’t hurt him a hair, 

Yet he writhes at the thought of their fiend- 
ish enjoyment. 


Still one comfort remains, In the isles of Fiji 

No possible vengeance is left for the victim. 

He is cooked and defunct, But in Europe he’s 

free 

To seek satisfaction ; and sometimes we see 

That he wounds in exchange for the wounds 
which have pricked him. 


Then beware, Mrs. Smith; beware, lovely Miss 


rown ; 
Young Jones, whisper nothing that isn’t quite 
true; 
Be a little more careful of others’ renown, 
For Thompson in yonder recess has sat down 
With Miss Green, and is quietly cutting up 
you ! 
—ARTHUR LOCKER, in “ Belgravia.” 





THE TRUE VERSION OF AN IM- 
PORTANT ANECDOTE. 





Goop stories are often curiously and 
without the least ill intention perverted in 
print, as in the case of an anecdote of Mr. 
Sumner, which has been recently repro- 
duced as connected with Macaulay. The 
Easy Chair is very sure that it gave the 
correct version some time ago; but it is 
evidently necessary to give it again, for the 
credit of Mr. Sumner. This is the form in 
which it is now generally repeated: 


‘Mr. Sumner found himself at dinner in En- 
gland in a distinguished company. Amon 
those present who were strangers to him, an 
to whom, according to the English fashion, he 
was not introduced, was Macaulay, who sat 
near him. One ofysMr. Sumner’s neighbors, 
conversing of American subjects, asked if 
Washington’s remains were still at Mount 
Vernon. ‘Yes,’ answered Mr. Sumner; ‘his 
ashes still lie there.’ The disdainful historian 
blurted out: ‘Ashes! Was he burned up, 
then ?? Mr. Sumner, overwhelmed by the dis- 
courtesy, at a loss for a reply, was silent. He 
might have met the insinuation with Gray’s 
line: 
‘** E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’”’ 


In fact, the scene wasa breakfast at Lan- 
dor’s. Somebody asked Mr. Sumner 
whether General Washington was buried 
under the Capitol; and he replied, substan- 
tially, that his ashes were at Mount Vernon. 
‘*What?” roared Landor. ‘‘I am amazed 
that a gentleman of Mr. Sumner’s scholar- 
ship should use such a word. Was Wash- 
ington’s body burned?” Sumner instantly 
retorted: ‘‘ Am I to understand, Mr. Lan- 
dor, when I read in Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ 


“ ¢B’en in our ashes live their wonted fires’ 


that the poet refers to some cinerary pro- 
cess formerly in vogue in this country?” 
And he further confounded Landor by 
quoting from the English burial service 
** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” Mr. Sum- 
ner was very fond of telling the story; 
while the question which provoked his re- 
tort was one that Macaulay’s ready and 
ample memory would probably have pre- 
vented his asking.—Harper’s Magazine. 





AN EX-CONFEDERATE’S STORY. 
ABOUT CUSTER 


THE Washington Star relates the follow- 
ing interesting estimate of General Custer 
from a Confederate standpoint: At Brandy 
Station, Pleasanton, after retreating slowly 
allday, made astand, and there was very 
sharp and stubborn fighting all the day. In 
a charge made directly at the station upon 
a light battery that was cutting up our men 
with schrapnel very severely, 1 was un- 
lucky enough to be cut off from my com- 
mand, and, discovering my misfortune too 
-late to remedy it, I put spurs to my horse 
and galloped, through mistake, directly 
into the ranks of a squad from a regiment 
whose troops were made up of deserters 
from the Confederate army. I was treated 
outrageously, literally stripped of every- 
thing, and was about to be shot, when 
Gen. Custer rode up with his staff and 
body-guard. Seeing him in his gaudy 
hussar jacket, with the Austrian knot of 
rank on the arm, I supposed him to be one 
of our officers and hailed him. He came 





as such chapters of American history have 


and. being informed that my captors had 
threatened to shoot me, called his orderly, 
saying: ‘‘ Here, orderly, this man is a fel- 
low-being, and not a brute. Have him put 
under guard at headquarters.” And then, 
turning to an aid, he said: ‘‘ Put those men 
under arrest.” Iremained under guard at 
Custer’s headquarters during the whole of 
the retreat, pm was treated most nobly and 
kindly by the General and all around him. 
I never met aman so young who, to my 
mind, bore the stamp of the hero so visibly 
impressed on his countenance; and, though 
daring and dreadful in a charge and in the 
heat of combat almost merciless, his mild, 
gentle, kindly manner to me when the fight 
was over plainly shows what a vast amount 
of human kindness beat beneath that brave 
dragoon’s breast. To him I owed my life, 
while still an enemy, and to his memory I 
humbly add my testimony to these noble 
attributes, which those who have ever met 
him know he possessed to so remarkable a 
degree. 








THE NEWLY-MODIFIED POSTAGE 
LAW. 


TRANSIENT newspapers and magazines, 
regular publications designed primarily for 
advertising purposes, as for free circulation 
at nominal rates, and all printed matter of 
the third class, except unsealed circulars, 
shall be admitted to and transmitted in the 
mails at the rate of one cent for every two 
ounces or fractional part thereof, and one 
cent for each two additional ounces or 
fractional part thereof; and the sender of 
any article of the third class of mail matter 
may write his or her name or address there- 
in or on the outside thereof, with the word 
‘‘from” above or preceding the same, or 
may write briefly or print on any package 
the number and name of the articles en- 
closed. Publishers of newspapers and 
periodicals may print on the wrappers of 
newspapers or magazines sent from the 
office of publication to regular subscribers 
the time to which subscription therefor has 
been paid; and the address upon postal 
cards and unsealed circulars may be either 
written, printed, or affixed thereto, at the 
option of the sender. On unsealed circu- 
lars and all mailable matter of the third 
class, other than that designated in the 
foregoing section, postage will be charged 
as heretofore—one cent for each ounce or 
fraction thereof. 








TENEMENT-HOUSE POPULATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


On Park street, from 31 to 39, immense 
houses are packed with these people, of 
whom nine-tenths sleep on the roofs. In 
the most comfortable tenement houses ven- 
tilation is impossible. In better times, 
when single families occupied an entire 
floor, it was very nice. Now, in every room 
is a full-fledged family—old, young, sick, 
well, two beds, the stove, -wash-tub, and 
cradle. Of course, Shadrack, Meshack, 
and Abednego had a pretty hot, close time 
of it in their little furnace; but what would 
they have done if there had been half a 
dozen children, a sick woman, and a week’s 
washing hanging on the ropes besides? 
Pen would fail to picture the destitution 


discovered in a few hours’tramp. The 
lack of good clothing is lamentable. The 
consequent demoralization is terrible. The 


lack of bread is almost universal. The con- 
sequent dissatisfaction is worth watching. 
Feeble women do not enjoy sleeping on the 
roofs, on account of the occasional varia- 
tion in temperature during the night, and 
especially about three in the morning. But 
to men and little children the change from 
the intolerable heat and closeness of the 
room below is delightful. At least 50,000 
people slept on the roofs last night; and of 
that 50,000 at least 20,000 had noidea where 
— breakfast was to come from.—TZhe 

n. 





Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 

ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 

iarrhoea, Lane 5 Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and External! Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 
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COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIC ELECTRIC PLASTERS. 


An electro-galvanic battery, consisting of silver 
and zine plates embedded in the celebrated medicat- 
ed porous plaster, forming a curative agent unsur- 
passed by any medical discovery of this century. 
Price 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 


BOSTON. 

Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 




















Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks, 
uggists sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a acka gs of any color will be 
of 30 dénts 


sent postpaid on recei le 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington. Vt. 
ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 


© 50ers 


Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape ; 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat~ 
isfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements ; Hight. porous healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 
F. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway. 
Factory, 61 Hudson 8t., New York. P.-O. Box 2386. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


AND ALSO 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 

in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent 

reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 

than ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in al) its 

* forms: 


Jaundice, Dy sid, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 


















None ge 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
3 the wrapper. 

9 ~=Ask your druggist 
* for it. For Certifi- 
| cates,read little blue 
book, Hnemy in the 
Air. c) 





TRADE-MARK. 
Wi. F. KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 

Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
an erect form. Sold 
the trade and Clevelan 
f = © Shoulder-Brace Compa- 
™m ny, Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
“4 $140 and chest measure. 


ay for Pratt’s New 
TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
ve become rough and red and Ladies’ Travei- 











as to 

will not rub off or sm 
° will be without it after onetrial. Beware 

of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


8. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


DID YOU TRY THE RICE-FLOUR 


Toilet Soap? not, do so atonce, ft is splendid 
for summer use —mild, wholesome, and elegantly per- 





fumed; just what is wanted to overcome the natural 
oil which exudes from the body, Sold everywhere 





Life Syrup. 


Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston. 








up to me, and, seeing my pitiful condition 


Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Sent Free. 
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Insurance, 
PLATE-GLASS 2D IN SURAN CE. 


We condense from The Journal of Com- 
merce the following items of information in 
relation to Plate-glass Insurance companies 
in this city: 

“The legislature of this state several 
years ago granted special charters for the 
organization of a company to carry on — 
business of plate-glass insurance. In 187 
an act was passed requiring ‘ an company 
heretofore or hereafter organized under the 
laws of this state,” and any ‘ company cre- 
ated by the laws of any other state,’ for 
this exclusive.purpose, to deposit $50, 000 
with the Insurance Department at Albany 
for the benefit and security of their policy- 
holders. 

“‘The paragraph published by us, of 
which complaint has been made, stated 
that ‘the superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, in résponse to numerous in- 
quiries, announces that none of the follow- 
ag eo pens have complied’ with this 
law, and ‘enumerates ‘the Empire Plate- 
glass Co. of New York City, Lloyd’s Plate- 
glass Association ef New York City, and 
the United States Plate- glass Co. of Phila- 
delphia.’ 

‘The objection to the statement is, first, 
that the superintendent of that department 
has not made such an announcement; but 
the publication has been made by rival par- 
ties, to injure the interests therein named. 
A letter of the s saperiniendens states that 
many such inquirié® were made of him by 
letter and verbally, and that he invariably 
returned the same answer. So -that, while 
it may be literally true that the announce- 
ment was not made directly from that de- 
partment and very likely. was madein some 
rival interest, the principal fact is the same 
as published. Numerous inquiries of the 
superintendent had drawn out the author- 
ized statement that the concerns named had 
made no deposit with the department. 

“« The next complaint is from the Empire 
Plate-glass Co. of this city, which claims 
that it is not an insurance company, but is 
organized as a joint-stock mechanical asso- 
ciation, to putin or to keep in fora given 
length of time a specified quality of plate- 
glass in a certaim door or window. It does 
not insure the glass against breakage; but 
it puts in a new one when broken. It is 
fortified with the opinion of certain reputa- 
ble lawyers that this is not such an ‘ insur- 
ance’ as will bring them under the law re- 
quiring a deposit at Albany. It is not or- 
ganized as an underwriter; but as a me- 
chanic, agreeing to maintain a plate-glass 
window for a year on receipt of a given 
compensation. 

«The next and most serious complaint is 
from the parties described in their card as 
the ‘Lloyd's Plate-glass Insurance Associa- 
tion of New York, representing over $750,- 
000 capital.’ They insist that we have done 
wrong in referring to them asa ‘company,’ 
when in reality they are only an ‘ associa- 
tion,’ not liabie to the provisions of the law. 

‘“‘As Webster defiges an ‘ association’ to 
be the ‘ union of persons in a company,’ we 
do not think that part of the complaint 
which objects to the classification at all sus- 
tained. In regard to their non-liability to 
the requirements of the law, we may say that 
they have the opinion of two eminent law- 
yers holding them free of such obligation. 
The law requires ‘any company heretofore 
or hereafter organized under the law of this 
state to make insurance’ to make the de- 
posit. They are amy‘ association’ of thir- 
teen gentlemen voluiitarily joined as a part 
nership to conduct the business of -piate- 
glass insurance; but claimthat this is not a 
company organized under the laws of this 
state. They admit, of course, their individ- 
ual liability to the insured, but deny their 
associated liability to the department. 

‘In this they may be right. We think 
that the style and title they assume may 
possibly mislead some who do business with 
them and who suppose they represent a 
body legally incorporated; but there is no 
reason why thirteen gentlemen may not 
subscribe to an insurance policy and make 
it as safe a protection as if they were legally 
incorporated, and had, as the law in that 
case requires, a deposit of $50,000 in first- 
class securities at Albany.” 


_— 


INSURANCE RECOVERIES. 








In the case of the Franklin Fire Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, plaintiff in 
error, against James L. Vaughan, in error to 
the Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Arkansas, the United States Supreme Court 
has rendered the following decision: 

In seeking to recover the amount insured 
upon his goods destroyed by fire, the in- 
sured was bound to prove only his policy, 
his loss, and the service of preliminary 
proofs. This proof he made. The insur- 
ance was for $2,500. The jury found the 


valus of the goods destroyed by fire to be. 


$7,204. 

Defense is made-on the ground of a vio- 
lation of that condition of the policy which 
provides that ‘if theinterest of the’assured 
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in the property is not absolute it must be so 
expressed in the policy, otherwise the in- 
surance shall be void,” and of a mis-state- 
ment in answering that there was no en 
cumbrance on the property insured. 

The insured had bought the goods of one 
Flowers. They were in the store of Harris 
& Co., auctioneers, at the time of the pur- 
chase, and were left there for sale by and 
under the direction of Vaughan, the pur- 
chaser. It was agreed by him that the first 
proceeds of the sale should be paid to the 
vendor, to the amount of $8,150, and if the 
auctioneers advanced money upon the 
stock they were authorized to retain the 
possession and control of the goods, as their 
security. There is no evidence or claim 
that any such advance was made. 

The sale of goods after the purchase and 
before the fire amounted to the sum of $653. 
The jury found the goods which were actu- 
ally destroyed to have been worth $7,204. 
These two sums show the value of the 
goods—to wit, $7,857. 

The rule is laid down that the value of 
the goods in such a case, to be estimated by 
the insured, is not their cost, but what may 
reasonably be expected from their sale; 
and that such is the value generally placed 
upon them at the time of insurance by the 
owner and so generally understood by 
insurance agents. Under these circum- 
stances the valuation of the case, $12,000, 
is not regarded as an overvaluation. 
Affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Hunt delivered the opinion. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, held last week, Mr. John E. De Witt, 
newly-elected president of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, tendered 
his resignation as president of the United 
States Life, which was accepted. Mr. 
James Buell, president of the Importers’ 
and Traders’ Bank, of this city, was elected 
to fill the vacaney, and Mr. T. H. Brosnan 
was appointed superintendent of agencies. 
The following resolutions were passed unan- 
imously at the meeting of the Board: 


“Whereas John E. De Witt has been 
elected president of an institution in a 
neighboring state, presenting to him a more 
extensive field of action for his energy and 
talents, and has requested this board to ac- 
cept his resignation as president of the 
United States Life Insurance Company in 
the City of New York; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we accept the same with 
regret, being satisfied that his services have 
been of great advantage to this company 
and that its sound condition and extensive 
and increasing business are in a large 
measure due to his great ability as an ex- 
ecutive and administrative officer. 

‘* Resolved, That our best wishes accom- 
pany Mr. De Witt to his new and extensive 
field of duty. 

‘“(Signed) EpGar 8. VAN WINELE, 
W. A. OGDEN HEGEMAN, 
W. G. Hunt, Chairman.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue clause of life-insurance policies in- 
tended to invalidate the claim in case of 
suicide, even when committed by an insane 
person, was introduced to escape the de- 
cisions which held suicide to be in itself an 
evidence of insanity, and thus not an act 
by the insured person’s ‘“‘own hand,” with- 
in the meaning of the policies. The new 
clause was involved in a case against the 
New England Life Insurance Company in 
the United States Circuit at St. Paul, and a 
dispatch says: 

‘* Judges Dillon and Nelson differed in 
opinion whether the stipulation of the poli 
cy waiving objection on account of insanity 
was Or was not contrary to public policy; 
and the case was certified to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for ultimate de- 
termination, both judges coinciding in the 
opinion that the question was of too much 
importance, in view of the general preva- 
lence’ of life imsurance, to be decided by 
any other than the court of final resort.” 


—We are informed that Gen. Custer, with 
five of his officers, were insured in the 
New York Life Insurance Company of 
this city, as follows: Gen. Custer, $5,000; 
Capt. Yates, $5,000; Capt. Keogh, $10,- 
000; Lieut. Calhoun, $5,000; Lieut. Crit- 
tenden, $10,000; and Lieut. Porter, $5,- 
000 — in all, $40,000. As these insur- 
ances were effected under a special pro- 
vision made by the company named for 


DANIEL SHARP, 
EDWARD R. SECCOMB, JOS. H. DRUMMOND, 





the benefit of army officers, there will be 
no trouble about a prompt settlement of the 
claims, notwithstanding they were killed in 
battle with Indians. 


—Never set your feet in a dirty and 
crooked path for the love of money. It is 
a work that will bring bad interest if you 
wish to suck honey of thistles.—Dutch 
Proverb. 





INSURANCE. 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U.S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Cash Capital, fullpaid, - - $1.000,000 7 





Assets, July Ist, 18% 6, - - = 3,809,767 At 
Surplus, * - - «+= 1,319,952 0. 
Perfect Indemnity, Definte Con- 


tracts, and Low Rates. 
Strong Stock Life In- 
surance Company. 
E.W. PEET, Pres. J. ALDER ELLIS , VICE-PRES. 
J.M. BUTLER, SEC’Y 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J.L. WALSEY, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


SPRINGFIELD 


RE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Policies issued on Fire Risks only. 
Capital Stock. 8600,000. 
Cash Assets, an. Ast, 1876 - $1, 390,965 24 
Outstanding Lo 698 79 
WIGH , “7 SMITH, . President. 
SANFORD. wo. ae = 7 
NDREW <= WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
aahemnteay oy 1 a PARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
- HARDING, General Agent. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











22,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Assets $6,390,000 
Income. 2,600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875... ........206 ce seeee 6,070 


on rs tee) ERS. Secretary. L. W. FROST, President. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 
ORGAWNIZED is4s. 
HOME OFFICE, 

No. 153 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L, GALLUP, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
JOHN E. Dg WITT, JOHN P. TOWNSEND, 
HENRY 8. WASHBURN, |JOSEPH BRADSTREET, 
HENRY CROCKER, JAMES W. JUDD, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 


GEORGE C. RAND, |\G@EORGE A. MEYER. 





[August 17, 1876, 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 





Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........+++ see ceeeee$24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums...... e880 e001 ,999,901 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Petal. ..ccccrcccccccesess seth ecaart ous «+6 $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MONG, C226 dikes. cd $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City tAXES.......cce0e -» 56,421 95 
Commissions, .......++ 404,372 34 
EXpens@S.....ceesseeee . 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3lst, 1875.. ........05- $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
andstocksauthorized ay 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,352,442 96 
State stocks....-....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
DODGS ..ccccccrcveceess 4,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
BOOTS, .<:- ¥:0045090>2=*00 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
OOUTB i ciddids stn dd ese. 237,409 79— $27,677,639 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
REMENMED a asienssssicns sees —-:185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— ,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.$29,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance Of existing poli- 


GOS... 000 cceccces Das cbeesacgaedess 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
OFB....00cccsvereee de et eesereee +» $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
ing......-+....----30,538,017 
Outstanding 
Dinos skins ceaee 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, tw par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

age - PHILLIPS, 
J. G@. VAN CISEK, 

We, the undersigned, have personaily examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, [saaiing = to 


of the Board of Di- 
rectors, appointed 


le Special Committee 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 


THOMAS A. CUMMINS, } pg close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT,BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 


JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 


HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJ AMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HATSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


1D } Physicians 


ERY Ao CAMBER MD 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
THE ORIgINAL sont proce. LIFE Mt aia 
NY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WILLLA ME WALKER, Pres: iden 
H ale ‘Vice-President. 
JOHN H. Jae WLEY, Secretary 
Taal W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





225. ST 5S. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


wa. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash ORPIGA os ocscciscesccccccccees «-.-41,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,........ 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,,,......0....- 300,000 0 
Reserve for Reinsurance....,........ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 22 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 








144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 





PHENIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD'’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 128 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pies. 

PHTLANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres 
Capital.. erveceveees . . 81,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus ee. 1,549,958 77 


GrOSS ASSCtS......0++sececceeeeees $2,549,958 77 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876+ 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1875, to 31st December, 1875. $5,340,021 88 


emiums on Policies not marked of lst 
GUND Wii na cicongcasaccecentecesacagead 2,455,372 87 








Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,058 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47735 
The Company has the Following Aseulp, vi vis 

Dn 


United States and 8 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. sig. g14.9007 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mor es. 267,000 00 

Interest. and sundry notes ror claims due - 
the Company, estimated at.............. 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Reesivable.. — 2360 50 
Cash in Bank........ ccsccscescceeccesceveces - 365,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
07 profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 

















¥ D JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
H. H. RE, FRED’K UNCEY. 
HENRY C CHAR BS . B Rburr 
LEWIS CURTIS, RANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES a RUSSELL, ROBT B. MINT aN, 
DAVID LANE " EORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCRH, RT L. STUART 
1EL 8S.MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
To Low appa y neae 
JOSIAH O, LO . LEV 
DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYA BLES. DAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F i YOUNGS, HOR ce as 


AMES LOW. JOHN ELLI 
Joe REWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—oFr—. 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - - - *° = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends — sista Rapin, 


Net Surplus - - = *- ° =* 
Total Assets 
United om Stocks (market value) 


Bank Stock 
State and City Bonds, * 





suUMM ARY oF ASSETS. 
CMTS Bi i icc cncne sasnsesie «tana cscemburimineoasns td hitiaieceandia<ts +5 hae 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate, worth $4,820,000.00 


Loans on Stocks, pa: able on demand — value of Securities $547,050. _ 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 
247,326 66 
958,868 7 | 
$6,051,716 84 
= Ee 
AF 159 50 


"80.23 oO 
4 rats : 











Nterest due On 18t July, 1876... ......cccccereniceeeceeeececces srececaeeeeesetenes O28 5 
Balance in handso pe nw Sehatacees 1477 71 
Bills Heceivable |... ..i. sles. cesee cen isp dee oddteel ec 10,8333 34 
Premiums ian elt uncollected on Policies issued at this Office . 13,634 50 
Meteo pnneeesbd-rnveed cebencees LABIA wendebdccscccssabaneosecssteticoces eee 716 84 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1876........-. TAI OI: sossve + $245,926 G6 
DEVULGIIS CDRs on vacocsee ccugsecsecaskerocgcareaceciens Jcévctacessabbanttion wececartenececccncrssesees +400 0 


Total.....ccccercocessccccscce® 
. A. * nAtae0en, Secretary. 
.K. EEN, } Ase’t Secretaries. 
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| THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW YORE. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


—--0 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 

















0 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. 8. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
CHAS. WRIGHT,M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Vice-President and Actuary. President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS 





The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, | the claims of this Company to your corfi- 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CoN- ; dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts...........seraees $62,000,000 the age. 

Death-Claims Paid............... - 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

UME: 255502 Bebe SOM Beles 19,000,000 originated by this Company. in, 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Cash AGG dds jisidd diecswe-eciasabs 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

is State ey aaaeae 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, {(875. POLICY” 

New Policies Insured.............. i; / 3 

Amount Insured..............005- $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 

Total Income...........++++. be abe’ aeetie |S Shamans ceteris anes 
2 of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts.........-..eeeeee 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 

Death-Claims Paid...............+- - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 

Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Paid.....ceeceeeeeeeee tt eteeeeeee 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets............,.... 3,800,000 | of Life Insurance. 

aera ' sR : 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN, Premium Rates in taking the ‘*‘ Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
or Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Life INSURANCE COMPANY. * 


WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 
to the : 

“a HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden. 
THE HUCKLEBERRY. 


BY C. W. IDELL, 








(From a paper read by him at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Horticultural Society, held in New 
Brunswick last January.) 





Botanists place the plants producing our 
market huckleberries in two genera of the 
Heath family. One (Gaylussacia) has its leaves 
quite sticky when warmed by holding in the 
hand, due to minute specks of resin. The fruit 
of these has very hard seed, or little nuts in 
place of seeds.” The others are Vacciniums, 
from the ancient Latin name. 

The first to ripen are those that are borne by 
bushes about two feet high. These ( Vaccinium 
vaccillans) grow on the higher and dryer por- 
tions of the land, and some say that where the 
surface is rolling the fruit attains to a large 
size. These are a small, sweet, blue berry and 
are covered with a fine bloom and, being hard, 
carry well. 

The ‘‘ Swamps,” so called from their grow- 
ing in the swamp-lands referred to, ripen next 
in order and are the largest and richest of all 
the varieties. Some of them grow as large as 
the common black-heart cherry, are sweet and 
very juicy, and are also covered witha bloom 
equal to that which covers the Concord grape. 
They are very tenderin their richness, which 
causes them to carry badly. (These are from 
Vaccinium corymbosum, very variable in the 
wild state.) This variety does not yield so 
quickly after burning as the others, as it gen- 
erally requires about three years to produce its 
first crop; yet in time it frequently grows to 
the hight of ten or twelve feet. 

The next in order of ripening is the common 
variety with which you are mostly acquainted. 
It is medium in size, color light blue, sweet, 
without bloom, and is a good marketing berry. 

Another variety (Gaylussacia resinosa) is me- 
dium in size, very hard, black, and glossy and 
is known by the name of ‘‘Cracker.’’ It has a 
tart flavor, and is full of seeds, which crack as 
you eat them. Hence their name. They are 
not popular with the native consumers ; but, 
owing to their solidity, they are sought for by 
the shippers of this fruit, to send to distant 
cities, where they do not have the privilege of 
selecting other and better kinds. 

There is another variety that grows very 
abundantly in Ocean County, which I believe 
is somewhat confined to that section and is 
known as the ‘‘ Hogberry.’? When ripe, it is 
of a grayish-brown, quite large, dry, and hard. 
Consequently, bears transportation well, but 
does not possess much flavor. (Gaylussacia du- 
mosa.) ‘ 

A later SYariety is called the “Bill” or 
“Dangleberry.’? They are large, of a bright 
blue color, slightly acid, and quitejuicy. They 
grow on long stems. Hence their name, 
“Dangle.” (Gaylussacia frondosa. ) 

The petuliar feature of this fruit is that 
when picked with the stems on they keep dry ; 
but when separated the juice oozes from the 
berries, and in warm weather they soon sour. 

The latest variety is called ‘‘ Shiny Blacks,” 
on account of their being so glossy. They are 
a tpifle tart, but possess a good flavor and last 
until the frost destroys them. (Probably one 
of the varieties of Vaccinium corymbosum.) 

This fruit begins to ripen by the first of July ; 
then a succession of ripenings take place the 
entire season, until killed by the frost. The 
first arrival of huckleberries in the New York 
market is eagerly sought for, and are frequent- 
ly sold from $10 to $12 per bushel. But as the 
quantity increases the price gradually declines, 
until it reaches $4 per bushel, when large quan- 
tities are received and sold at this price; and, 
were it not for the interference of other fruits, 
I question if the price would fall below that 
figure. Butalarge crop of peaches seriously 
interferes with them, as well as all other kinds 
of fruit. As all this fruit grows wild, all are 
free to go where and when they choose to 
gather it; consequently, thousands of persons 
—mostly women and children—find it a source 
of much pecuniary profit. 

Mr. David Rogers, of Cedar Creek, Ocean Co., 
N. J., a veteran ‘ carter,’ to whom I am in- 
debted for much valuable information, informs 
me that ‘‘he knew of a family of seven persons 
—mostly children—who made $25 per day for 
two weeks in succession by picking berries, and 
quite a number of girls made $5 per day ; and 
it is a very common occurrence for a mother 
with her, family, from five to six children, to 
gather from three to five bushels per day. Of 
course, the receipt of cash was in proportion to 
the market value of the fruit; yet in the early 
part of the season they frequently sold them at 
from $5 to $6 per bushel.’”?” Now what these 
persons could do others could do also, and it 
shows conclusively that a large amount of 
money is earned by the people yearlyin picking 
this fruit. 

In an interesting letter from Mr. Rogers, he 
says: “If you wish to see a happy set of 
laborers, take a ride with a carter through his 





district when he goes to gather the berries, and 
see the group of smiling, happy faces that 
crowd around the wagons to exchange their 
berries for the money ; for (you must understand 
this point) they don’t trust. True, they look 
happy and are, and many of them dress in 
unique, if not beautiful style; but their dress 
is adapted to their work, and when you see 
these young women with torn dresses or per- 
haps with a pair of pants on made of strong 
drilling you would not realize that they were 
the same beautiful girls that you saw on Sun- 
day at church, dressed in the richest of silks, 
as closely pinned back as any Broadway belle. 
Yet they are, and they are the women whose 
price is above rubies, many of whom now adorn 
the homes of many men of wealth and refine- 


ment,”’ 
——$—<——— are 


HOW FLOWERS ARE FERTILIZED. 
FALSE INDIGO AND RED CLOVER. 





BY PROF, ASA GRAY, 





A CORRESPONDENT, evidently a keen ob- 
server, and who thinks that we make too much 
of cross-fertilization, mentions Red Clover as a 
self-fertilizing flower and the blue False Indigo 
(Baptisia australis) as a cross-fertilizer. We 
have an idea that there is not much difference 
between them in this respect ; but, from what 
is generally understood about Clover and from 
what we had seen of the False Indigo, we 
should have expected our correspondent to put 
it just the other way. Both belong tothe Pulse 
family, and both are like Bleeding Hearts 
in one particular—namely, in having stamens 
and pistil shut up together in such a way that 
the stigma readily gets dusted with pollen 
from the surrounding stamens. So these 
flowers may be self-fertilized ; but, for all that, 
they are capitally arranged for cross-fertilizing 
and actually secure the advantages of that 
method in a fair proportion of instances. 
When we took our first look at the Baptisia 
blossoms this year, and saw how readily the 
stigmas took pollen from their own stamens, we 
wondered why our esteemed correspondent hit 
upon this as a cross-fertilizer ; but, on inquir- 
ing, we were told that when the flowers were 
protected from the bees the plants set no fruit. 
Upon our next visit, in a sunny afternoon, we 
saw the honey-bees at work, and appreciated 
the admirable arrangement for cross-fertiliza- 
tion though their agency. Alighting on the 
four petals which stand forward and loosely 
enclose the pistil and ten stamens, the bee 
thrusts its head down into the flower between 
these and the upper or standard petals. Its 
position and weight open and slightly depress 
the sac, and this brushes the stigma and the 
anthers against the hairy abdomen of the bee, 
the hind legs all the while actively moving 
among the anthers. In this way, passing from 
flower to flower, it was plain to see how the 
bees did the work of cross-fertilization. 

Now, as to Red Clover, the arrangement is 
essentially the same as in Baptisia and the rest 
of the Pulse family, except that the flowers are 
crowded in a dense head, the petals are all 
united below into a prolonged tube, honey- 
bearing at bottom, and the filaments of the 
stamens are united. That some pollen reaches 
the stigma from contiguous anthers—at least, 
when the flowers are jostled—is certain; and 
some self-fertilization must thus be effected if 
its own pollen acts. Yet Mr. Darwin found, 
long ago, in England, that, while 100 unpro- 
tected heads of Red Clover matured 2,700 seeds, 
the same number of heads protected from 
bumble-bees produced not a single seed; and 
in this country it is generally understood that 
the first Red Clover crop, which is in blossom 
before our bumble-bees abound, seeds sparing- 
ly, while the second produces seed freely. 
This is attributed either to the abundance of 
bumble-bees in the latter part of the summer or 
partly to the shorter tube of the later flowers, 
which makes their honey more accessible, and, 
therefore, more attractive to other bees and 
species of insects. In Germany, according to 
Herman Miiller, other insects than bumble- 
bees take part in the fertilization of Red Clover, 
so that Darwin’s well-known chain of causation, 
which reads like a chapter from ‘‘The House 
that Jack Built,’’ must be taken with some qual- 
ification—at least, outof England. Concluding 
that Red Clover in that country is fertilized only 
by bumble-bees, he remarks that the number 
of bumble-bees depends on the number of field- 
mice, which destroy their combs and nests, 
and that the number of mice depends on the 
number of cats in the neighborhood; so that an 
increase in the number of cats which catch the 
mice, which destroy the nests of the bumble- 
bees, which fertilize the Red Clover blossoms 
from which they suck honey, might diminish 
the amount or tend to terminate the existence 
of Red Clover in any district. Some one, we 
believe in New England, added another link to 
this chain by suggesting that, as the number of 
cats kept depends on fhe number of old maids, 
these worthy members of the community might 
in certain cases be unwittingly the cause of the 
failure of the clover crop. But, coming down 
to sober facts, it is obvious that our early Red 


_ 





Clover sets a fair quantity of seed before bum 
ble-bees are abundant, and some of this seed is 
likely to come from self-fertilization. Yet we 
do not learn that our critical correspondent 
has tested this, as Mr. Darwin did, by shield- 
ing clover-heads from all insects and noting 
the result. On the other hand, the fuller fer- 
tility later in the season, when the clover heads 
are largely visited by bees, goes to show that 
cross-fertilization takes place, and is advan- 
tageous, if not absolutely necessary. 





LEMONS. 


AN article in the Journal des Débats on the 
subject of centennial lemons and lemon culture 
in France has the following remarks, which are 
not altogether to the market, for the greater 
part of the lemons that get squeezed in this 
country are imported from Malaga and Sicily. 
We ought not to import a single lemon, for the 
fruit can be very easily cultivated here, all the 
way from South Carolina to Louisiana on the 
Atlantic coast, and on the western Pacific coast 
of California, where it is raised in great per- 
fectionalready. The article in the Journal says: 

“ Everybody remembers the two verses of the 
satire on the famous dinner of Boileau : ‘Sentez- 
vous le citron dont on a mis le jus avec des jaunes 
Weugs meles dans du verjus.’ The lemon of 
which Boileau speaks lacked one quality pos- 
sessed by the lemon of to-day—it was not a 
French lemon; while the golden fruit now used 
in France and in Paris is the actual product of 
our country. Regarding lemons, consider the 
following commercial wonders. An unusual 
movement and great animation are to be noticed 
upon our southeastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. As soon as the news of the Interna- 
tional Exposition of Philadelphia reached 
these French coasts all the labor, credit, and 
money which could be procured were brought 
into play and were held in readiness to comply 
with demands already sent by telegraph from 
Philadelphia, the object of which was the fur- 
nishing of millions of lemons destined to be 
consumed by the visitors and inhabitants of the 
American Exposition. An extraordinary spec- 
tacle will be witnessed by any one who will 
visit at the present time the slopes of the Lesser 
Alps, the sheltered plains beneath them, or the 
valleys in the vicinity of the sea. Between 
Nice and the Italian frontier, all along this 
beautiful coast, thousands are at work gather- 
ing, dressing, packing, and shipping lemons. 
At Villefrancke, especially at Beaulieu and on 
the Peninsula of St. Jean, at Eza, Monaco, 
Monte Carlo, Moulins, Roquebanne, Mentone, 
andin the green valley of Gorbio, St. Agnes, 
Carli, Cabrols, and Monti, over a space of forty 
kilometers at the most, the commerce in 
French lemons is concentrated. 

“The principal center of this commerce is 
Mentone. There are important houses there 
which treat with those of America and of 
Marseilles and which purchase the fruit and 
send it to the United States. 

‘““What do you suppose will be shipped to 
Philadelphia ? What quantities of cases? What 
numbers of lemons? Count the stars of the 
firmament, if you can—dinwmera stellas ei potes. 
That would be an easier task than to count the 
innumerable and almost imperceptible golden 
fruits, all of which are so many immature 
lemons sparkling upon the masses of verdure 
stretched along the sides of the hills of the 
Maritime Alps. How many cases will be need- 
ed in which to pack these myriads of lemons? 
We will give an approximate idea—100,000. 
And in these 100,000 cases 40,000,000 of lemons, 
Let us consider the details. A thousand lem- 
ons are sometimes bought from the cultivators 
for 24 francs ; but rarely. This figure is general- 
ly doubled. To-day this price, though it yields 
but a small profit, is producing considerable 
results. At the price of 24 francs per 1,000, 
the 40,000,000 lemons will put almost 1,000,000 
francs into the pockets of the French culti- 
vators. We spoke of 100,000 cases to be shipped 
by the merchants. Each case at retail is sold 
for 13 francs, which is 1,300,000 francs for the 
merchants ; but these, having paid 1,000,000 
francs to the cultivators, have a net profit of 
300,000 francs. The expenses of gathering, 
dressing, transport, packing, and shipping 
must be deducted. All this absorbs more than 
two-thirds of the profits. Paris is not neglected 
in this immense exportation. The Mentone 
merchants select the soundest and finest lem- 
ons from those destined to be shipped, to send 
to Paris at the beginning of winter and during 
the winter for the use of gourmets, to sprinkle 
their oysters with, and during the actual 
season for the acid drinks so highly recom- 
mended by hygienic philosophers.”’ 





THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Standard, 
referring to the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River, says: 


‘* These rivers (the Mississippi and its afflu- 
ents) drain a million square miles of the best 
planting and farming lands the sun shines 
upon, Ground richin the elements of crops 








is barren if it lacks proper moisture or the right 
temperature. It may be too much to say that 
conditions govern everything ; but in all that 
relates to agriculture and the development of 
organic life they do govern. The Desert of 
Sahara is changed into a place of verdure for 
the residence of man, beast, and bird by water 
that may come from an artesian well. An im- 
mense ocean current flows from the Equator 
into the Gulf of Mexico continually, and sup- 
plies water to form the great lakes of North 
America and rivers remarkable for their num- 
ber. One river that irrigates and fertilizes g 
narrow strip of land through a desert in North- 
ern Africa served to build the great city of 
Thebes, the smaller cities of Memphis and 
Alexandria, the Pyramids, and furnish abun- 
dant food and leisure to unknown millions, 
For centuries Egypt, by the comparatively 
small physical force of the Nile, was the never- 
failing granary of Rome. In Europe man has 
to fertilize his corn-fields by the sweat of his 
face, or purchase imported manure, which, after 
all, costs the toiling farmer more sweat. Com- 
pare tbe condition of agriculture in Great 
Britain with farming and planting in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

“Tn March, 1875, a freshet in the Tennessee 
River covered a meadow with sediment to the 
depth of from five to eighteen inches—too deep 
for grass to grow. The field was planted in 
maize. The crop was good; andthe owner 
wished to learn, in a way to satisfy himself and 
others, what river-mud was worth—which costs 
nothing, and will be replenished so long as it 
rains and the continent lasts—for making grain, 
rice, and cotton in our climate. 

“Two acres in different parts of the corn- 
field (a fair average of the whole) were sur- 
veyed by a Federal officer, who saw the grain 
harvested and measured. One acre gave a 
fraction over one hundred and nineteen bushels; 
the other over one hundred and fourteen 
bushels, 

“Tn New England common stable-manure is 
worth from six to eight dollars a load, and to 
buy enough to produce such a crop of corn 
Would be an expensive operation. It is doubt- 
ful whether such a crop of maize can be grown 
in the climate of any part of France. A late 
number of the Paris Journal d’ Agriculture 
Practique says: ‘ Maize among all forage plants 
has long attracted special attention by reason 
of its rapid growth, its immense yield, and its 
richness of composition. Some varieties re- 
quire only six weeks ina hot climate for the 
ripening of the grain, while it has been known 
to yield more than eight hundredfold, and four 
hundredfold is common where irrigation is 
practiced.’ 

“In the Mississippi Valley a half-gallon of 
seed plants an acre, and, there being sixteen 
half-gallons in a bushel, it follows that a crop 
of one hundred bushels to the acre is a return 
of sixteen hundredfold, without any manuring 
or artificial irrigation, instead of a harvest of 
four hundredfold, as in France, with irrigation 
aud with manure.”’ 





THE CEDAR OF LEBANON —ITS 
GROWTH. 





Ir is stated in a small work on useful and 
ornamental planting that at Highclere Park, in 
Hampshire, the Earl of Carnarvon planted seeds 
in 1739 from a cone gathered upon Mount Leb- 
anon. Only two germinated, which, after being 
planted out, remained rather stunted and 
without showing any signs of vigor. In 1767 
they were transplanted into a poor soil, in a 
bleak situation, being at that time 17 inches ia 
girth at 1 foot from the ground, and from that 
date their growth was considered to be satis- 
factory. 

No. 1 in 48 years measured 35 inches in girth 
at 3 feet from the ground. 

No. 1 in 73 years measured. 82 inches in girth 
at 3 feet from the ground. 

No. 1 in 93 years measured 111 inches in girth 
at 3 feet from the ground. 

No. 2 in 48 years measured 22 inches in girth 
at 3 feet from the ground. 

No, 2 in 73 years measured 72 inches in girth 
at 3 feet from the ground. 

No. 2 in 93 years measured 102 inches in girth 
at 3 feet from the ground. 

These two cedar trees, therefore, when 93 
years old, measured respectively about 37 and 
34 inches in diameter and were making wood 
at the rate of linch in diameter in about 2) 
years. If this rate of growth is applied to the 
largest of the trees which Maundrell mentions 
that he saw upon Mount Lebanon, it would 
show them to be only about 850 or, at the 
most, 400_years old ; and it is probable that this 
is somewhere about the limit of age which the 
cedar trees attain, and not 3,000, as has been 
asserted. The rapid growth of the cedar tree 
is borne out by the careful examination of some 
logs brought from Honduras, which were found 
to exhibit arate of growth even quicker than 
those mentioned, the concentric rings showing 
that one inch of wood diameter was made in 
rather less than two years.”"—Lasiert’s “ Jim- 
ber and Timber Trees.” 
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OATS BY WEIGHT. 


A FrRENcH chemist, M. Grandeau, has been 
analyzing a number of samples of oats, to de- 
termine whether those of light weight are of 
equal value, pound for pound, to those that 
weigh heavier in proportion to measure. The 
result showed, in fact, that the composition of 
light and heavy oats of various kinds, when 
taken in bulk, is almost identical. There were, 
however, individual cases im which consider- 
able differences were found to exist—notably 
one in which the lightest specimen out of the 
26 tested showed a higher nutritive value in 
proportion to weight than either of the others. 

As confirming the general conclusion above 
stated, it is also mentioned thata French postal 
contractor has tried a similar experiment, in a 
practical way. Selecting out of 300 horses in 
his stables two teams of 12 each, in all respects 
alike and undergoing precisely the same work, 
one team was fed for six months on the light- 
est oats that could be procured, weighing 77 
pounds per hectolitre ; and the other, for the 
same time, on the heaviest obtainable, each 
heetolitre of which weighed 177 pounds. At 
the end of the period of observation no differ- 
ence could be detected in the appearance of 
the two teams, the horses being all in excellent 
condition and good working order. The oats, 


_of course, were fed by weight, and not by measure ; 
~ and the conclusion we reach is, therefore, that 


weight, and not measure, should be the stand- 
ard by which they are bought and sold. 





THE GARDENER’S FRIEND. 


Wuar is to be done with a person who does 
not yet know that the birds are invaluable 
friends to the fruit-grower and gardener, and 
that if they had fewer enemies and could mul- 
tiply tenfold the insects might be safely left to 
their disposal? Such an ignorant creature 
writes from Syracuse to the Country Gentleman 
calling all birds “pests” and bragging of 
shooting the robins and catbirds (for which of- 
fense against the laws of New York State we 
hope to hear that he gets arrested and fined to 
the full limit of the law). The manis probably 
beyond convincing, or it would be simple work 
to show him that the toll they take of his fruit 
is moderate pay for the bugs and worms they 
eat, not to speak of the songs they give gratis 
and the cheery charm of their presence. He 
sneers at the “‘ sentimentality about bird life.” 
But this is not sentimentality. Itis proved fact. 
The poor crow, except for his love for corn (and 
the cornfield is easily protected), is now known 
to be a great benefactor. He is very fond of 
bugs and worms, field-mice and young snakes, 
caterpillars and such field-vermin, and is worth 
hard money to the farmer every year. ‘Our 
Dumb Animals” tells of a tame crow who 
went out with his master one morning, and, 
after seeing a few squash-bugs disposed of, 
took the job out of his patron’s hand, cleaned 
the patch at a double-quick, and kept it clean 
the rest of the season. ‘‘S,” of Syracuse, 
would bave killed that crow, because of an ex- 
humed kernel of corn, 








SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Ir you have neglected to avail yourself of the 
scorching heat and dry weather toaid youin 
killing the weeds in the garden-walks, says The 
Golden Rule, you have missed it; but don’t let 
them live a day longer. A weedy walk is a bad 
advertisement—like a dirty face on a child. If 
your strawberry-bed has given you two crops, 
it won’t pay to try and coaxit further. Neither 
is there much gained by setting plants in Au- 
gust. But spade up the patch and begin to 
prepare your land now for planting next spring. 
If itis kept light and clean this fall, very little 
work will be required to make it ready in April 
or May. The prudent gardener sets a new. bed 
every year, and thus always has plants:in their 
prime, instead of losing the best of two sea- 
sons—the failing of the old atthe beginning 
of the new one. Celery started for early fall 
use will soon be large enottgh for blanching, 
though there is danger of injury if this is at- 
tempted either in very hot or wet weather. It 
pays to-keep the earth loose around the grow- 
ing plants and give them an occasional dress- 
ing of wood ashes. If the growth is slow, start 
it with a few applications of liquid manure, as 
much of the tenderness of the plant depends 
upon its rapid growth. In earthing up, gather 
all the stalks together and hold firmly with the 
hand, so that no dirt will get to the center. 
Tomato plants should be rigorously pruned of 
all lateral branches and the main stalk cut 
back. The vines will keep on spreading and 
spindling and blossoming until frost comes, 
greatly to the loss of fruit, unless checked. 


AN AGRICULTURAL CANDIDATE, 


THE Michigan Farmer thinks that the greatest 
breeder of swine in that state ought to be a can- 
eaters at least, for some high office. Therefore, 

t says : 

‘While the political parties of the country 
are marshaling their presidential and state can- 
didates; we think it about time for the Michigan 














Farner to bring!forward its candidate for goy- 
ernor of the State of Michigan. We take great 
pleasure in presenting to our patrons Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, proprietor of the Marine Meat 
Market, the foremost breeder of Berkshire, 
Suffolk, and Essex swine in the Northwest, and 
who stands ready to-day to show his herds of 
these three breeds with any man in America.” 





Ir may be of some value to our readers to 
know at what date the first bales of new crop 
of cotton have been received at Savannah, from 
Georgia and Florida, for three years. The fol- 
lowing will show the facts: 


1874.—First bale from Georgia, August 6th ; 
first bale from Florida, August 

1875.—First bale from Georgia. ‘August 1st ; 
first bale from Florida, August ath. 

1876.—First bale from Georgia, August 2d} 
first bale from Florida, August 2d. 
These receipts would seem to convey the idea 
that the crop of Georgia and Florida was 
about as early as last year. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LILIES FROM JAPAN. 
a ded Lily oh Japany 7 eriestists on feb: mars 
Ban TT ORBU RN & r . 15 John 8t., Tee York. 


PARTIES WITH A CAPITAL OF $10,000 
or more, wishin; ng to engage in a business at once 
healthful, canoe tas pro! table, and safe, should cor- 

respond with ‘arce, Pro . ietor of the Fairport 
Nurseries, Tairport, Monroe »N, 
ving two Nursery Farms, "he wants to sell one, 
or secure a partner with capital to assist in oe | 
both. They are opposite and near the N. Y.C. and 
H. R. R. R. Depot at Fairport, by miles east of Roch= 
ester, very pone nines eye y in the best nursery 
region in America, with a good trade and well-earned 
reputation for growing tree stock. 

Prices are all down. Nursery-men have been plant- 

ing but very little. Now is the nick of time. 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE! STOVE WORKS, 
‘TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphic Parlor Stove, 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Steve, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 


‘HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 
Daily Traine from Boston, New York, Phil- 
_ Baltimore, Chicago, St. Lo is, 
maha, ‘and Intermediate Points, 
tor San Francisco. 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 


, Fruit, Grazing, and 
imber Lands. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now Offer, adjacent to ner railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
Land, in sections, most a which is well adapted to 
cultivation, and — .unognneed advantages for set- 
tlement vi noun 
N CALIFORN rE a the lands ry each side of 
the main . of the Central Pacific Railroad extend 
from the navigable waters of the Sacramento, above 
the Bay of San Francisco, across the broadest and 
most populous portion of the Sacramento Valley and 
both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They 
are diversified in soil,climate,and conditions—< embrac- 
ing the semi-tropica! productions in the lower val- 
leys—corresponding with those of Spain, Italy, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, orchard, 
and eraie-lonés of the foot-hills—corresponding with 
hee of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
f the slopes—corresponding with 
those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, etc. The central 
=_— of California is already noted for the excel- 
nce of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, small fruits, and garden vegetables generally, 
he ease with which they can be grown to dimen- 
sions and Fg ean unattainabdle elsewhere. The lands 
ve resulted 
néat can safe- 

















are of the aire the 
e@ with the 


oats, ete.—in the country, an 
facilities for extensive and profitable sheepand stock 
—— The whole comprises some of the best Land in 


J ONEVADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
occupies the Truckee and Sample dt Val- 

eys, the largest and best-settled in the ata 
short distance from numerous and a cor eeintas 


at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 


join ever 
been Spalied these — — yielded good crops of 
reals, ago escu’ 


4 A — . he Ne great s Salt Lake and contiguous 
8, wher ons have so suc ully 
gemcastrated She! fertility of the soil and the health. 


land of the climate, the Company have also good 
TLE PT ae, FROM a UNITED 
TES GOVERNMEN 


These lanas will be e in mantities ‘and on terms 


value, will be bonapee by an examina- 
tion, gmpblets; maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 
plication to 


. B. REDDING 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R 


Railroad Buildings. oor. ¥ Fourth, ape Townsend sts, 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The Last Chi for Good Agricultural Lands, on 
ont rum any Fak, Dat ¢ x -t- 3 cm country that has 
Good. Send your address by POSTA 


Paar rs Vand Con's, B. Iie, BURLING 
Bevres rasta Fartier, rates mpatey FLAN De and 





Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


tannin re an now coat Ya SALE, at 3 Me <4 
ce, n condition 
mmediate EAN CHANG, to contin Seite 


ALYSISOF EACH BAG, * 
For further particulars send for circular. 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Government Constgness of Peruvian Guano, 
0. 63 PINE ST., New York. 





THE 
FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 


CIDER 


AND 


WINE 
MILL. 


Only pestees 
grinder in 
use. Best, 
simplest, and 
cheapest mill 


made. 

Send for Il- 
lustrated Cir- 
cular. 


-, Higganum 
~ W't’¢Com’y, 
Higganum, 
Conn. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Keene Street. 
Factory, Newark, 
A + mae and Dealers are invited to send for 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE'S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements, 









, Cleane 
uanied. 
lase 


eben Laber, 
MORSE BROS, we Canton. 











ae JONES & CO. 
Old Established Troy Bell Foun 


continue to manuf re thase superior aie which 
have ie Troy celebrated thronghout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. Particu- 

given to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


urch Bells, known to the 
public Snes 0 1826, aA have acquired a reputation 
t@nequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


0. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


eucsEve = be FOunSeT. 








Superior 4 7 pet ok 9 in mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Fa: houses, Fire 


rms, Factories, 
. Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia, 





MEDICAL. 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original and only poiteie and has not failed ina 


single case for twent; 
Address THO AS ‘G. “FAY Secretary, 
465 Sixth Avenue, New York 


ae es 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED. 


This is no vg ty For information inquire of 
or write to MOY ROS., Wholesale Druggists, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia County, Pennsylvania. 











SAW MILL FOR. THE PEOPLE. 


dey patent portable Mulay Saw Millisadapted 
3 to any locality, will saw any kind of logs, 
(Za\, aud will do as much work (power and hands 

ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
ut , frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
are of tie most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
— started in from one to two days time. 
It is generally driyen by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
ay. The Mill and Eugine may conveniently be 
ea operated by two men. Send for circular. 


} ll Ind CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 











$252 $50 PER DAY 


»CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


réaWellAuger |=: 








WE MEAN IT! 
And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 
UGERS are operated entirely by 


OUR A 
HORSE POWER, and will bore at the rate 
of 20 FEET PER HOUR. They bore 


3 70 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH REQUIRED. They will 
bore in 


All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
mestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 


D ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
State and County in the United States, 


oR Ses, proving our" adver - ements 
GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER tl. 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA, 
@e-State in what Paper you saw this adver- 
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aNNNER OINTMENT 


CuRES SORES, 
BURNS, CUTS. 


CE R MNS Wounps&e&c! 
URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative aie one hn 4 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equal to over 
one hundred bottles of the Natural Spring Water. 

As a Tonic it is unsurpassed, having had most re- 
markable success in curin see of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dy: , an neral 
leasant to 
te, on the 




















the worst cases of ohm 
Eczema and all other diseases of the skin, Prickly 
Heat, Poisoning by Ivy, Sumac, or Oak are quickly 
cured by the use of Jeleso Water. We will forward 
three bottles of the medicine to any part of the 
United " eof expressage, on receipt of the 
rice, $1 per bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
stimoniais and directions. 
For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
,20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3880. 


SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 


FOR 
FAMILIES, 








HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES 
FOR’ FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve ——_ remedies, with 
directions for their use, sen by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. 
SMITH’S HOMCOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
1077 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers. 
E, FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. ¥., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 


of Iodide of Iron 


ally recommended for Scrofulous and de+ 
bilitated Constitutions and female disorders, 
as Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Amenorrhea, en- 











Dysm 
&c. a apy ists. Price $0.76 & $1. 
ber bottle. E, FouGera & Co, Agents, New York 
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There will be many ~ ne to the fashion. 
able mineral a bygone years whose pockets 
will not p t 0 leave this year, as all must 
visit the ¢ Cent nnial. We advise such to buy 


t's Seltzer Aperient, 


ducted. wet ado Od Som it;-save money, and visit Phil- 
Fd to the wise is sufficient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SAVE $20°°) 
| 4p, BUY THE <9 | 
LORENOW 





MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 


CLASS MACHINE | 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE 





827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 








“DECKER 


CRAND, TAN AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ore. 


‘O NS. 
PIANOS: 


ANG: 
92 Bleecker Street, New ror 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Maio. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,> 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 8? John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
a Iron Curbs, Yard 
eT , Street Washers, 


Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 
|F Highest Medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
fa and at Paris, France, in 
if and Vienna, Austria, in 


JAS. Y. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


LAWN SETTEES, 


“i> WITH FOLDING TENTS, 
Garden Vases and Tools, jews 
Mowers, Hammocks, mp 
Chairs, ‘Croquet, Flower Stands, 
Zero Refrigerators, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


G@. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers St.. New York. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


Bown toctarers and Dealers in PARLOR FURNL 
TURE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining 
oats. and Twenty Different Patterns of Parior 
hairs 
tudents’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Charch Furnitare. 
ESROOMES. 27 Sudbury. 69 &71 Portland at.. Boston. 












































>. IGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS 


have been Manufactured and Sold by the 


“NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 















Lowest Prices LARGEST 
AT WHICH ———— — NUMBER 
FIRST-CLASS igeatin 
WORK ie 
eh IMPORTANT 


PRODUCED. 


WITHIN FOUR AND A HALF YEARS, 


NO COMPANYIN THE WORLD 
CAN EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 


¢2™” The best special soe | and machinery, the most expert workmen, andthe personal supervision of the 

ro pictoce in never depa rantee a continuance of that perfection which finds its sequel in the UN- 
Pp RAL EXTEN NT ‘OF “THe Ss SALESOF THE NEW ENGLAND ORGANS within so short a period 
since a origin of the C Com 


ILLUSTRATED Carat LOGUES sent free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Warerooms, Marble Buildin, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN CENTS. 


BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


IN THE WORLD. 





Mh lai 


7 ROR 


ar : 





100 Boys will Exhibit “‘Bixby’s Best” atthe Great international Exhibition. 
s. M. BIXBY & CO., 


173 and 175 Washington Street, New York City. 


ae REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1873. 


PRICES REDUCED ~t a 









THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATS, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIKE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN CONN. 


»C.E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





/ ‘ 
NA ented Tal \ 


al bitty [Vi 


AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS 
BANNERS. 


? °. 
74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES. DECORATIONS, 
DANCING Uroras ished for weddings and 
parties. Prices to suit fhe times. 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
and four books o 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to 6th sts., BE. R., N.Y. 











A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 
Ea weer 
eee ae 


SIMPLICITY, AND king. Boel an Y. 
Cc 
inuse. sen berg ts , ; & the 
“ Tum LYDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos, 31 axp 93 Ross STKEET, 











| pJOHN WAHAMAKE 








Q 
iti 


estnut St 


ie PRICL | 
i EST ST GLOTH, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The Favorite Cigarette Roller, 





Le gy simple, practical, and appreciated by 
smokers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Keep the Boys at Home. 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 


BY SENDING FOR 






POPE'S 


TRIFLE AIR-PISTOL. 


Price Reduced to $4.00. 


POPE MF’GE Cco., 
45 HICH STREET, BOSTON. 


SEA-BATHING AT HOME 
BY USING 


Clark's Mediterranean Sea Salt. 


Recommended by all physicians and for sale Af “ 
druggists. A ten-pound box sent, ws se 

any part of the United States east of the aedeal 
River on receipt of $1.50. Buy it and ey it. 


N. ELC Im 
P.-O. Box 3715, ” oy Witram’ st., N. ¥. 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 


IN SILVER PLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Factory, Msderewn, Conn. 
w Room, 13 John Street, N. Y 


For oa by Leading Dealers. 
THE MOST ANCIENT AND ORIGINAL 
DISTILLER OF THE 


GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 
or 

@ —dhinnialiasest: 

bens 4 Lig SE 


PRIZE MEDALS: LONDON, 181; NEW YORK 
1853; LONDON, 1862; OPERTO, 1865; CORDOVA, 
1871; VIENNA, 1873. 

ESTABLISHED 1709. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


FRANGIS TOMES & 60., 


No.6 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARTFORD PUMPCO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 
COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most économical means yet devised , 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 

HARTFORD PUMP CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN: 




















MATERIALS. 
As ReOrina. ROOF COATING, ROOF 
PAINT, Leaks, PAINTS 81 au 
colors, BOLLER a: ona Sinai viva Sores: ed 
"S55: ete. Sheathing on toning Felts, etc. 


r use and easily applied. 
Send for ‘Panahione ts, Price Lists. Terms to Dealers,ete. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. Y, 


Ww, . & JOHN B. Man. 
e ie owaCl s Pat 
‘HES, 








The dich merlin machinery 
: dead centers. 
$1,500 to $2,000 per year made using 
these machines. 


Send for Dlustrated Catalogue. 
ROCKFORD, bss ent County 


THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


STEEL poy Sit Ay Is wnaqualed J” for 
. Ginecessary. 80 Send na stamp for on 
ogue for 
STAR AUCER CO., 
303 South Canal Street, 
Chicaze, Il, 
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